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CHAP. VIIL 



Pius V. A. D. 1666. to Gregory XV. A. D. l651.— 
JEwcommunication of Queen JElizabeth — Massacre 
of St. BarthSlend — Wars of the League in France 
— Eweommunkcation of the Republic of Verdce* 



Upon the death of Pius, and after a Very long and Election of 
a very factious conclave, the Cardinal Alessandro was His cha. 
chosen Pope ; who, to shew the veneration he had 
for his predecessor, assumed his name, and was called 
Pius the Fifth ; but quickly shewed that he had much 
more afFection for the memory of Paul the Fourth 
than of Pius the Fourth, by reversing the memorable 
and just judgment pronoimced by his predecessor 
himself in ftiU consistory upon "the two nephews of 
Paul the Fourth, for several the^most horrid assassi- 
nations and murders, and other crimes and misde- 
meanors; which, with those circumstances, have been 
in all times and all countries capital ; and for which 
they were both put to death ; the Cardinal, by the 
privilege of his purple, having been strangled in 
prison, and the Duke publicly beheaded on a scaf- 
fold^ wi^ two of his nearest friends and kindred. 
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CHAP. And now, near six years after, this new Pop6 caused 
^the process to be re-examined, reversed the sen- 
tence, declared the fiimily restored to its honour 
without blemish, and to inherit all the lands and 
goods which had been forfeited, and (which was a 
thing monstrous and unheard of) caused the Trea- 
surer Pallantieri, a man of an unblemished reputa- 
tion, to be beheaded for having deceived the late 
Pope, and having overcharged those miserable men 
in the drawing up and relation of their trial ; when 
the whole process had been (as hath been said' be- 
fore) deliberately read and perused in consistory, 
and the sentence given by the Pope himself; which 
proceeding made all men observe that the temporal^ 
law did not less depend upon the determination of 
the Pope's private spirit, than the spiritual. Of the 
last of these he found that the so late Council of 
Trent had already so much need, that by a Bull, in 
which he declared, that '^ ad Ramawum speetat Pirn- 
" tificem sud soUkttudine diligenter providere, ui sc^ 
^^ crorum Concilidrum decreta, iia stuB declarattonis 
*' adminiculo dilucidentur quod nulla desuper dubi- 
^^ tandi occasio cuiquam reltnqtmttur :** and diereupon 
he made an interpretation upon the tlurd chapter in 
the four and twentieth session, ^^ circh spons*alia vel 
*^ matrimonfaP manifestly contrary to the sense and 
purpose of the CouociK Indeed this Pope scattered 
abroad his Bulls into all quarters of the world, as if 
he had been universal Monarch, as well as universal 
Bishop ; nor doth he assume a less style to himsdf 
in his Bull, by which ^^ Cosmos Mediees reipub. JFJo^ 
** rentina ditx^ ejttsque successares magni duces Eim^ 
" riet creantur ,-'* in which he says, that ^^ Homanus 
^^ Ponti/ej? in eaicelso milttantis ecelesimtbronoy «fir- 

^^ponente 
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FROM PIUS V. TO GRtGOfeY XV- 423 

^ ponente Domino super genies ei regna consiitu^ CHAP. 
** tus Sfc."" But the Princes of that time were ho iar— ^2L- 
from believing him,, that not only men out of Italy, 
but the Princes in Italy of the age in which he lived, 
not one ever gave him that title, and many are of 
opinion that the wise Cosmus never had desired it 
from the Pope : but certain it is, that he did after- 
wards much endeavour to procure the Emperor to 
confirm it, which he always refused to do. 
That he might rive as fi^reat an instance of his Excommu- 

niotes 

power in pulling down, as he had done in building aueenEii- 
up, and that he might shew )taw much more power dcpriva*" 
the Pope hath than a General Council pretends to^"^**^ 
have, he made no scruple of doing what that had so 
lately refused to do ; and he issued out his Bull of 
excommunication against Queen Elizabeth, and all 
who adhered to her ; with that horrible preamble, to 
the scandal and reproach of all the Kings and 
Princes of the earth ; " Regnans in ewcelsis^ cut data 
^^ est om7m in eaeio, et in terra potestas^ nnam Sano- 
^^ tarn CatAoKcam et Apostolicam JEcclesiam, eaitrh 
^^ quam ftulla est salus^ um soli in terriSy videKcet 
" Apostolorum Principiy Petro, Petrique suceessori 
'^ Romano Pontifici in potestatis pienitudine tradidit, 
" gubemandam ; kanc unum super omnes gentes, ei 4 

** omnia regna Principem constituit qui evellat^ destruat^ 
** dissipety dispertht^ piantet et ^tdificet 8fc. Illius itor- 
^^ que authoritate suffiultt^ qui Nos in hoc supremo jus- 
^^ titia thronoy licet tanto 'oneri impares, voluit collo^ 
^- care, de ApostoUois §fotestatis pienitudine, declara^ 
^^ mus pradictam JSR%abeth httreticam, et luBreticorum 
^^ famtricem, eique adharentes in praSctis, anatAema* 
" tis sententiam incurrisse, esseque a Christi corporis 
*^ ufiiiaie pracisos.^ And so he proceed§ to the ab* 
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CHAP, solving all her subjects from the oaths of fidelitjT 
' . which they had taken to" her, deprives her of all her 



kingdoms and . dominions, and condemns all who 
shall adhere to her, or submit to her government^ 
under the same censure and excommunication. And 
can any body wonder that this great Queen (to whom 
all Christian Princes of the age paid more reverence 
than to any other King or Queen in the world) 
should comply with the just jealousy of her sub- 
jects, m providing the strictest laws against the emis- 
saries of sueh a tyrannies^ usurper, and against all 
those who,, subn^ittihg^ to his authority, were like ta 
conspire with them against her person^ and the peace 
of the kingdom ; of which they gave too frequent in- 
stances. This is the greatest monument that un- 
godly Pope raised and left to the world of his being: 
Pope, and for which all good Catholics themselves 
detest his memory^ Nor is there, over and- above 
that frantic Bull mentioned before against the Queen 
and Kingdom of England, any othei* memorial of 
him, than that he was so poor and obscure a person: 
in birth and fortune^ that, fifteen years before he was 
chosen Pope, he came to Rome on foot for want of 
a beast to carry him ; and except the notsible actions 
« which have preserved the memory of the time of his 

six years reign, namely, the battle of Lepanto, the 
loss of the island of Cyprus, and the woftil tragedy^ 
of the greatest Prince in Christendom put to death 
by his own father. 
Gregory Upou the death of Pius t^e Fifth, there wa« so 
***'• great a consent in the conclave, that, within less than 
four and twenty hours after it met, all the Cardinals 
by adoration elected* the Cardinal Buoncompagno^ 
who took the style of Gregory |he Thirteenth: which 
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gives us occasion properly in this place to observe CHAP. 

(for after this time there is, I think, no diflerence in ^— 

the account) the irreconcileable disfl^reement that is 
between the Catholic writers of the Pontifical his- 
tory ; for in Qome, this Gregory the Thirteenth is 
reckoned the two hundred fifty-fourth Pope from St. 
Peter, as by the Spaniards,"^! think all ; whereas by 
others, both French and ItaHan, he is looked upon 
but as the two hundred and thirtieth ; and this pro- 
bably proceeds from the difierent concessions and ac- 
ceptations of the several nations, which in the fre- 
quent schisms that have £sillen out, have preserved 
the memory only of him who was Iw them received 
and acknowledge to be Pope. It is harder to find 
a reason how some come to be recorded as Popes 
when no schism hath been, who not only were never 
in that station, but want good evidence of having 
been in the state, of nature; as of him who passed 
under the name of John the Eighth in some Ponti- 
ficals, and who, they say, was an English woman, 
who is reckoned to have succeeded Leo the Fourth 
about the year eight hundred fifty-nine, and was suc- 
ceeded by Benedict the Third ; and there are be- 
tween Leo the Fourth and that John, (who is gene- 
rally accounted the Eighth,) three or four Popes. 
Be it true or false, (as I am inclined to think it to be 
a mere fable,) it owes its original to Catholic autho- 
rity ; the first mention of it being only to be found 
amongst them. However that, and the different ac- 
count of the number, (as in this of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth,) shews how hard a task they have to trace 
that authority they would have to reside in the 
Pope, in a direct line from St. Peter, when they do 
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CHAP, not agree wfa/> have been his successors, or upon the 

— — '- number of them. 

HU cha- Gregory the Thirteenth was seventy years of age 



racter. 



when he was chosen Pop^, but had all the frantic 
passion of anger and rage that youth was ever pos^ 
sessed with, and outdid all the Gregories who had 
been before him in acts of blood and cruelty, and 
kindled that civil war in France which destroyed so 
many millions of men, and could not be quenched 
with the blood of the greatest Princes of Europe, 
and was inflamed by him till the whole royal family 
was consumed, which by his instigation had de- 
stroyed so many. And if the actions of this one Pope 
and his successor (though they didabut tread in the 
footsteps of som^ of their predecessors) \;^ere but well 
weighed and considered by all Kings and Princes .of 
the Christian faith, there would- need no other argu- 
ment to convince them how impossi|;>le it is that 
God should ever give the Bishop of Rome that 
power and authority which he impiously assumes 
and usurps as his deputy ; and how insecure and mi- 
serable they must always be, (because in some time 
they may be so,) whilst those men do but imagine, 
and .other men believe, they have a supreme power 
in what case soever over .their persons subjects or do- 
minions. 
Massacre of He was choscu in that infamous year fifteen hun^ 
lemi. dred seventy-two ; and, as soon as he was chosen, 
very cheerfiiUy, and without any of those pauses 
which naturally attend such transactions, he granted 
the 'dispensation for the Prince of Navarre (who was 
afterwards Harry the Fourth) to be married to the 
Princess Margaret ; which no importunity could pre- 
vail with his predecessor to consent to; and his 

doing 
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doing so made it believed that he was privy fo the CHAP, 
end and purpose of that marriage. Notorious it is, — '— 
that he had no sooner notice of that barbarous and 
inhuman Massacre of St. Barth^lemi, than he went 
himself in the most solemn procession to the church 
of St. Lewis in Rome, to give God thanks for that 
happy victory; and shortly after sent an extraordi- 
nary Nuncio to that King to congratulate with him 
for his conquest over so many of his enemies, and to 
advise him to prosecute the same method of revenge 
and justice until he had rooted out all the heretics, 
and not left a. single man to reproach him with it : 
a Massacre, in which, in the first night in Paris, 
\f4iere it begun, there were killed above five thousand 
men, of whom there were between six and seven 
hundred gentlemen of quality, whereof no one had 
his sword in his hand ; and, widiin few days after, 
in Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Orleans, and two or 
three other towns. Monsieur Mezeray accounts there 
perished five and twenty thousand men women and 
children : (and this carnage was prosecuted through- 
out the kingdom for the space of near, if not ftiU, a 
month; and for this butchery, this anti-christian 
Gregory makes a A>rmal procession to give God 
thanks, and sends the Nova buona to the most Chris- 
tian King:) a Massacre attended and accompanied 
with all the foul dissimulation and most horrid per- 
jtiry that ever added to the deformity of any wicked- 
ness, that the authors and conductors of it were 
ashamed and forsworn in the very act of executing 
it ; and the memory whereof is more preserved and 
propagated by the most exemplary vengeance that 
God inflicted upon the principal authors and con- 
tirkers erf it, than by its cruelty ; the whole fruitful 
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CHAK race of that misenble Queen, who principally mould- 

--> ^— ed the whole machine, being in few years extirpated 

from the earthy and the crown settled upon his head^ 
and continued to his posterity, whose destruction and 
murder was the chief end of that monstrous design : 
a Massacre, that all pious Catholics, in the time in 
which it was committed, decried abominated and 
detested : nor hath any Protestant writer mentioned 
it with more bitterness and aversion, than those two 
judicious Catholic historiographers Thuanus and Me- 
zeray have done ; whilst Gregory alone paid his de- 
votions for it ; nor hath it been celebrated by any of 
that party, (how many soever cruelly concurred in 
it,) but some Jesuits, from whom he well deserved it, 
ofUicJ^ And it was wisely done of that Pope, when he re-* 
suits in- solved to chcrish and promote that kind of warfare^ 

ereas^, * ... 

in taking care to advance and countenance a militis^ 
that was most proper for it. And therefore, as there 
was no Pope, or but one, (from the time of the first 
institution of that society by Paul the Third,) who 
had not given some new access and testimony of his 
grace and favour to it ; so Gregory the Thirteenth 
(who looked farther into the use of it) did not con-^ 
tent himself with one single act of bounty to them, 
but poured out and even emptied his whole treasure 
of concessions and privileges, to enable them for any 
services they should dedicate themselves to by his 
appointment. That they may not be too intent upon, 
and tired with those devotions which otiier religious 
orders are liable tq and exercised with, and that the 
other more ancient orders may not be taken notice 
of to precede them, he grants by a special Bull, that 
" Religiosi et persoruB societatist/esu, ad publicas pro- 
i' gessiones accedere non cogarUur i* in which he 
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takes notice, that " nonnulii locorum ordinariL forsan chap. 
.... . . . . vin 

^^ Conciiii Tridentini cmthoritate et decreto moti^ had ^ 



> compelled some Jesuits to attend such religious ex- 
ercises, " non sine illorum functionum et miiusterio- 
*^ r^m retardatione ;^ and therefore he did absolve 
them from all those and the like attendances. By 
another Bull he. grants thenf liberty that ^^ ubique 
*^ ecc/esuBy et domus tBdificari possint^ (notwithstand- 
ing any privileges granted, or to be granted, to other 
orders, " quod prope eorum loca nova nwnasteria 
^^ construt nequeant^ because he could not but take 
notice that his dearly beloved sons, ^^ Presbyteri ve- 
*^ nerabilis societatis Jesu in vined Domini tanquam 
^^ fructiferi palndtes in toto fere orbe, optimum et 
*^ uberrimum fructum attulerant 8fc.^ Then, lest their 
great revenues (they being founded in poverty, and 
by a special Bull of his predecessor, declared to be 
*^ veri de ordinibus mendicantibus^^) should be taken 
notice of, by which they might be liable to pay a 
little out of the much they ' receive, he grants them 
by another Bull an exemption " ^ solutione et prm- 
^^ statione demmarumy et aliorum onerum quorumcun- 
" quer 

We of England had a more particular obligation English 

^ u- r u- A • • f J college 

to him, for his care and provision tor our peace and Aunded 
quiet, by his erecting a college in Rome only for the *^ "^ 
maintenance and support of tibose ^^juvenes ex illo 
^^ miserrimo regno hue profugientes qui, divino spi-- 
" ritu ducti^ had left their country parents and es- 
tates, only to be brought up and instructed in the 
Catholic Religion ; and, being so, that they may re- 
turn into their native country, " ad alios, qui a vid 
*^ veritatis declinaverint^ erudiendos ;" and there is a 
special clause in the Bull, tl^at every scholar, after he 
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CHAP, is admitted, and hath betaken himself to his studies 
^— for some time, " Juramentum pntstet se vitam eccle^ 



siasticqm produciurum^ seque omni tempore ad jus- 
sum supertorum in patriam revertenduniy et ad anir- 
^^ mas quantum in Domino potuerit ,adjuvandm para- 
^^ turn fore C and, being thus disposed and resolved, 
" sacerdotali militue p7% temporis vel loci necessitaUe 
^^ ascribere 8fc. propioveri possint extra tempora et^ 
" absque ordinariorum Uteris cKmissoriis, et sine titulo, 
" et non obstante defectu natalium ;" so ready they 
are to dispense with the most ancient and most es- 
tablished canons of their own Church and Religion, 
and most generally received, that they may have an 
opportunity to disturb and betray their neighbours. 
Special pri- In order to this, it was a very signal provision that 
2v<mtothcwas made by this Pope by another Bull, by which 
t^* to^c" ^*«^ altaris portatilis ReUgiosis soeietatis Jesu re-- 
dMcSincii ^* ^tituitur^ non obstante ConciKi TVidentini disposi-- 
of Trent, fff turned This had been granted to them by Paul 
the Third, in regard of their missions to the Indies, 
upon which they then seemed wholly intent; but by 
the Council of Trent expressly and universally for- 
bidden; but now, " vobis eatentis restituimus, ut pres-- 
** byteri vestri (all the Jesuits) Missm sacrijlcium liciti 
^^ va/eant ceiebrare super kujusmodi altari ubiquegen- 
*^ tksmr It is worth the observation, that all this fa- 
therly care for our country, and those and other mul- 
tiplied concessions to those his sons, were granted in 
that time, when the great preparations were making 
in Spain for that invasion, and other designs were 
contriving against the life of Queen Elizabeth ; to all 
which this Pope was privy, as shall appear hereafter, 
though he died before it was ripe. But the two last 
signal Bulls, which be granted to them in the year 
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Bfteen hui|jdred eighty-four, (a little before his own CHAP. 

death, and after his age of fourscore and three,) are — ^ 

the lasting monuments that this peaceable spirit left 
him not till his own sudden expiration* And the 
great use he made of those precious and iaithftil in- 
struments must not be unmentioned ; the one is, 
that which is called." Appfobatto ieriia instiiuti ei 
" constitutionum Religioim ciericarum regularium s(h 
" eifiatist/esu Sfc^ in which is that extraordinary and 
memorable and abominable preface ; " Ascendenie 
" Domino et Salvatore nostra in namcufamy ecce motus 
^^ magnus Jkcius est in marij ipse auteni a (Uscipuiis 
" rogatus ventis imperavit, et facta est tranquiUitaSy 
" qUam Nos in Petri naviculd collocati turbin^ms ew- 
^^ citatisj ifc^ nostram intere^-i^eram et laborem iik 
^^ frwngendis procellosis fluctibus impendere non de-- 
" sistimus : then he thanks God for his great provi- 
dence for assisting him with those " validos rendges^ 
who are ready to perfgrm all offices which he should 
require from them ; and therefore it concerned him 
to cherish and protect " et ab onini non modo iryuridy 
" sed etiam calunmid tenemur intactos conservare :^ 
and to that purpose, to those who shall make the 
fourth vow, " spedaHs Summo Poniifici obedientuz dr- 
" ca missioneA prastanda, ob certiorem Spiritus Sancti 
" in missionibus ipsis directionem ac mc^orem ipsorum 
" mittendorum ^IwS ApostoHae obedientiam^ nui^orem- 
" que devotianenij bumilitatem, mortificationem ac va- 
" luniatum abnegationem Sfc'' he will not have them 
pretend to any preference or dignity, within or with- 
out the society ; nor out of the society they shall not 
c<msent to any such election made in tfieir favour, 
^\nisi coaeti obedientid gus qui ah ipsis possit sub 
** pesnd peccati prtRcipere :^^ and ail this they may 
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CRAP, safely do^ having good reason to be assure^ that their 
^want of ambition shall, by the especial car« and pro- 
vision of the Master to whom alone they have dedi- 
cated all their obedience, not turn to their preju- 
dice. 

It would have required a very strong and fertile 
invention, after tbe multiplication of so many dona- 
tives graces and concessions by one Pope, added to 
the full heap of what had been before granted by so 
many of his predecessors, to have found any defect 
of power by which the Jesuits could be restrained 
from doing any mischief they were inclined or di- 
rected to do : but this careful Pope discerned, that 
men of such sagacity ought to be trusted to do what- 
soever they thought would be agreeable to their 
great Master's will or wish; though some formali- 
ties were wanting in them, which to all other men of 
less pregnancy were even necessary qualifications ; 
and without which they could not perform their of- 
fices : and therefore by his last Bull, very few 
months before his death, he granted ^^ qtiod religiosi 
*' societatis clericorum Hegularium Jesu^ eiiam sacris 
" ordifiibus non initiati verbum Dei pradicare possintr 
Also, that there might no scruples arise amongst 
tliemselves in this point of their incompetency, " 2>^- 
'^ daramus^ ac etiam decermnms vestrum unicuique 
^^ etiam ad sacros ordines non promdto^ pradicaiionis 
^^ munus in vim privilegii hujusmodk exercere posse 8fc. 
^^ jet valeant deinceps ipsum verbum Deiy ubique popuh 
" pr^Rdicarer Since it is no new tenet, and was the 
sole excuse or justification which a gentleman, who 
sufiered in &e Gunpowder Treason, made for ^himself 
in that isfamous and odious conspiracy, ^^ Deus est 
" Papa, et Papa est Deus ^ it may be no breach of 
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charity^ especially considering what this Pope did af- chap. 
terwards, (though he did not do half of that kind 



which he intended to have done,) to believe that this 
qualification he dispensed, ^^ ipsum Dei verbum pror- 
^' dicare^ was in* his own purpose and intention, and 
in theirs who were thus employed by him, to have 
no other measure of the ^^ verbum Dd^ but as it was 
^^ verbum Pontijlcis ;^ and to proceed accordingly. 
However, as in the other courts of Princes, they who 
in the public view receive so great and so frequent 
promotions and benefits above all other men, are 
sure to undergo a greater measure and burden of 
envy and malice and jealousy, than others to whom 
graces are more moderately dispensed ; so the good 
&thers of that society (which hath 3rielded, since the 
foundation of it in most parts of Europe, men of as 
signal and profound learning, and, no doubt^ of as ac- 
complished virtue and piety, as any other province 
of learning whatsoever) must not wonder if these 
plentiful showers of munificence, from those who 
claim a prerogative and sovereignty in the dominions 
of all Kings and Priift^es, makes them more than or- 
dinarily jealous, at least less confident than ordinary^ 
of that class of naen, who have vowed their subj^* 
tion to one only Monarch, and not to him to whom 
nature hath subjected them ; which jealousy cannot 
^but be much increased if they are yersed iin history, 
jsmd know to what uses they were employed after this 
Pope had cultivated and prepared them by those boun- 
ties, to be proper instruments for all his commands^, 

When Charles the Ninth of France, who fromHemyia, 
that fiital night of St. Barth^lemi <to the transac-^g^' 
tions whereof he Jbad been too much an eye-witness) 
never enjoyed that tranquillity and. serenity of mind 
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CHAP, which he had formerly been master of, was dead, 
'— (and he had long before his d^ath manifested an aver- 
sion from all those who had led him to that odious 
resolution, which all the Catholic historians believe 
to have hastened his death ; for they observe, that, 
after the Poland commissioners or deputies had pre- 
sented his brother, the Duke of Anjou, with the act 
of their election of him, to be their King, and all the 
solempities of his and their parts were passed in Pa- 
ris with all magnificence, in the presence of Charles, 
all delays for his journey thither were sought jfbr, 
and found by the Queen Mother, and by Harry 
himself; so nmch to the dissatisfaction of the King 
of France, who before this time found the vigour of 
his body to. decrease no less than the peace of his 
mind, that he appointed a day in which his brother 
should begin his journey, and, finding new delays to 
be interjected, told him plainly, that one of them 
two should go out of France by the day prefixed, 
and when the Queen could by this means no longer 
defer their parting, she accompanied him to the bor- 
ders of Lorrain, and there, in the tempest of tears 
and sighs at parting, told him imprudently, (as Me- 
zeray confesses,) that he should not be long absent;) 
I say, when Charles was dead, and Harry the Third 
became King, he quickly discovered the same tam- 
per of mind to be in him, that the dead King had , 
manifested ; that is, to unite all his subjects, and to 
govern Prance in peace ; which neither his mother^ 
nor any of those to whom he had toq much adhered 
fc»merly, did desire. 

Besides his own recollections and reflections, 
(which he had reason and time enough to make in 
that cold country, from which he had made all inde^ 
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cent haste to rescue himself^) when he assumed his CHAP, 
own shape again, and in his return was treated in all • 



courjts according to his dignity, he found that amongst 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, the dismal triumph 
of St. Barth^lemi was mentioned with equal horror. 
And the Emperor, who had entertained him six or 
seven days at Vienna with all princely magnificence, 
at parting advised him, that, as soon as he returned, 
he would take the government into his hands, and 
make a peace with those of the reformed religion, as 
the only means to cast the odium of that infamous 
act from himself upon those who had counselled it. 
Whether those so reiterated animadversions, or the 
thoughts which could hardly -not arise from his own 
heart, or whether his nature was more disposed to ease 
and luxury, than would consist with the fatigue of a 
war, that must be carried on with such incessant la- 
bour, certain it is, that he quickly manifested a greater 
desire of peace with the Huguenots, than a resolution 
to extirpate them, which was the only remedy that the * 
Queen, and all who adhered to her, meant to apply. 

No man was more startled with this unexpected Con<i«ct<* 
change in the King than Pope Gregory, who promised * ^^' 
himself new massacres in all places^ till there should 
not be a Huguenot left in Prance. The contrary re- 
solution, which he discovered to be in Charles, had 
made him withdraw his good opinion from that Prince, 
and as much to long for the establishment of Harry^ 
as the Queen his mother did. But now^, when he dis- 
covered himself to be deceived likewise in that expec- 
tation, he commanded his Nuncio to interpose for the 
prevention of all treaties towards peace, and to con- 
spife diligently with the Queen Mother, the Duke 
of Guise, and all those who adhered to them In <^ 
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CHAP, posing it, or in breaking it when concluded. They 
-made the King's incUnation and propensity to peace 



to be a clear demonstration of his affection to the re- 
ligion of the Huguenots, and persuaded the people 
that his affection to the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Cond^, (with whom he desired to preserve 
a pesMceable intelligence,) proceeded from his aversion 
to the Catholic religion. And no man fomented this 
opinion more in the hearts of the people than the 
i^ope's Nuncio, when, no man knew better than he 
the perfect hatred the King had against the religion 
of the Huguenots, and the persons of all who pro- 
fessed it, and that only the fear of that power which 
they were like to get by a war, and the fear of that 
power which the Duke of Guise had already got by 
advancing the war, were the chief causes of his desire 
of peace. 
Wars of the Whilst the Pope hafi, by all the means he could 
iSSe/" devise, inflamed the Queen Mother and the Duke of 
.Guise to the prosecution of the war, and to the di- 
verting all thoughts of peace, and had likewise dis- 
posed the King of Spain to offer the King his assist- 
ance towards so holy a work, (which was indeed do- 
ing his own work, by preventing a conjunction be- 
tween his own rebels of the Xiow Countries with 
those of France,) he proceeded then to work upon 
the King by threats and menaces, how absolutely he 
would be deserted by all his Catholic allies, and by 
all his Catholic subjects, if he did not speedily wipe 
off the reproach of being affected to the Huguenots : 
and by these artifices the irresolute nature of the 
poor King was prevailed with to sign that League, 
which was contrived for his own destruction; pre-' 
Burning that he should bkve more power by being 
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the head of it, than by opposing it under the disad*- CHAP, 
vantage of being thought to be no good Catholic : ■ 



and now, when he had qualified all his most implaca- 
ble enemies to be of his own fraternity, they quickly * 
made it appear* what their intention and purpose 
was, and how confident they were of the Holy Fa- 
ther's conjunction wth them, in their utmost enter- 
prises. 

There cannot be a more lively descriptlbn of theNcgocia- 
progr^s they made, and the lawful and righteous Mrtthieu 
ends they proposed to themselves, than by their elec-"^°™*' 
tion of the emissary they sent to the Pope for the 
better receiving his advice and direction, who was 
P^re Matthieu the Jesuit ; nor of his transaction in 
this high trust, than by the account he gives of his 
negociation (after he had fiiU conference with the 
Pope) to those by whom he was employed : and a 
more authentic evidence of which cannot be given, 
than out of so much 6f his own letters as are pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Duke of Nevers, -to* 
whom that letter of the eleventh of February, in the 
year fifteen hundred eighty five, was writ and direct- 
ed, and signed Claude Matthieu Jesuit, which may 
be found in the 666 th page of the first volume of 
those Memoirs, The good Father, after a short apo- 
logy for not giving an earlier account, (which he 
knew his wisdom would excuse, since he knew that 
affairs of such importance cannot be done on the 
sudden, and that they are always done soon enough, 
when they are done well enough,) told him of the 
time of his arrival at Rome ; that he had within 
three days audience of the Pope, to whom he gave 
his credential letters from him. Monsieur de Guise, 
Cardinal de Gui^e^ and the rest whom he names ; 
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CHAP, ^nd that he then made him a laige discourse am** 
-1 — rr^ceming the ^tate of afiairs, according to that memoir 
which he had seen before h^ left Paris ; (hat he did 
• very easily mal^e th^ Pope beheve all thfit was con- 
tained in his instructions, for tha^ he wf^s alr^y 
enough informed about it; sp that \ie was before hip 
arrival resolved publicly to decide thp King of Na- 
varre, and all the Princes of the blood, heretics, and 
incapable^ to succeed to the kingdom of France if Re 
had not been hindered by th^ remojo^strance of son^o 
Cardinals, who told him, that it was by iip means ex- 
pedient for him to make that declaration, uix^l th? 
Catholics of the kingdoija had their arms in their 
hands, to put the sentence of the Pope in executiiop t 
that the Pope questioned hipi very particularly con- 
cerning every article of his instructions, and having 
heard him very graciously, he said, this was ^n a£^ 
fs^ir of very great conseqi^ence for the service of God, 
and of all Christendom ; and that he would addres9L 
• himsell* unto Almighty God; and thit he would well 
and mati^r^ly consider of it, and have all that had 
been said given to him in i^riting: and the Pope c(^xkr 
^landed him, to communicate all to the Reverend F^ 
ther, the General of his order, to the eiid that, without 
saying vifhy, he m^ht ooipmend the business to th« 
prayers pf the ivhole society; and that he (the General) 
as well as the Father should give their opinion of iL 

Some days after, the Pope having with two Cw- 
dinals, Palleve and Cosmo, niaturely considered al^ 
^nd heard the General ^nd hiw^ resolve^ i^pop tb^ 
answer be would make; ^nd he y^d^ called by til9 
Oar;dinal Coamo, Secretary to the l^ope, who tc^ 
j^m the P<;^'s resolution, which h^ writ wqvd 1p^ 
word, aft4 shewed it to th/?. Q^^^mJi^ telling bigi 
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withal, that it was a thing of so great importance^ for CHAP, 
the satisfaction of the consciences of the most con- ' 
scientious Princes, who had writ to his Holiness, 
thait he should be glad to carry the answer and reso*- 
lution in writing from the Pope, to the^ end that he ^ 
might not say any Word in«this resolution which pro- 
ceeded not from his Holiness's own mouth ; which 
the Cardinal thought very reasonable : and the Fa- 
ther going the next day to the Pope, he presented to 
Lim what he had writ from the mouth of Cardinal 
Cosmo, which he had read, and said he would keep 
it two days by him, the better to consider u JK>n it ; 
lifter which h^ restored it to him in the following 
form, word by word ; which is inserted in Italian in 
that letter from the Father to the Duke of Nevers. 
It said, that his Holiness, having well understood 
and much considered what had been proposed on the 
liehalf of some Catholic Princes who had writ to his 
Holiness, and of others their confederates, was very 
glad of the good occasion that God had given them 
to bring that to pasi^, which they had resolved upon i 
that their first and principal intentiioi being to take 
i»p arms against the heretics of that kingdom, and 
that they had means in all probability to render it 
effectual, ^^ $u» SatUiti consmte, et lauda cf^ h fa-- 
^ cianOf et leva lorO' ogfd scrupuh di coscienza cfm 
*^ per tal c^mo, potessero havere ^cT He gave them 
this answer upon the sixteenth of November fi£iieeu 
hundred eighty-four. 

The Father proceeds &rth^r, and says, that upon 
th^ eighteenth of November he proposed to the / 
Pope^ that it would be a great comfort to all thpse 
Princes who should be engaged in this enterprise, if 
ba. would give them a plenary indulgence in fi)rm of 
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CHAP, a jubilee, as also to all them who should assist theiri 

^ in so holy a work ; which he granted. He said the 

Cardinal de Cosmo was very zealous in this aiiair^ 
and the Pope much more ; who told him often, ftiat 
. he feared lest the Catholics should be too slow in be- 
ginning, and that the Hefetics would prevent them ; 
, a thing he judged to be very dangerous, considering 
the disposition of the state of the kingdom, and of 
the neighbouring couhtries, as also of the King of 
Navarre's being so near to the crown, and so zealous 
for the. Heretics ; so that he urged him to be gone, 
and to' be with them as «oon as was possible. H§ 
said, that as soon as they had begun, the Pope would 
declare * the King of Navarre, and the Prince of 
Cond^, incapable of succeeding to the crown, and he 
would not fail to favour the undertaking by all means 
imaginable; and that he would send a Legate into 
those parts if there should be need ; and would do 
every thing which he thinks may serve for the justi* 
fication of the cause before God, and before men. 

The good Father gave a farther account to the Duke 
of what passed after hi^ return from Rome ; he told 
him, that as he passed through Switzerland, Colonel 
PfFeifFer a^ssured him, that if he were acquainted with 
the design a month or six weeks beforehand, he 
would bring from thence six thousand of the best 
men they had, and all Catholics ; provided that they 
returned to him thirty thousand livrei^ to Lucerne to 
make the levy : he tells him that he was at last ar- 
rived at Mousson, wbere he received express com«r 
mand not to enter into France for fear lest they should 
have some suspicion of him : he said, that he had 
^ seen Monsieur de Lorrain, who told him, that the 
affairs were much inore advanced than he imagined, 
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and that they were ready to begin : he said, he had CHAP. 

sent one of the Fathers, wjho had accompanied him '— 

in the journey, to Monsieur de Guise, and had writ 
to him all the negociation at large; upon which he 
had sent an express to him, and did urge him very 
earnestly to come to him to Joinville; he had never- 
theless excused himself, as not being williftg to give 
suspicion to any body. He tells him, moreover, that 
the Pope did not think fit that any attempt should 
be made upon the King's life, since that could not 
be done with a good conscience ; but if they could 
seize upon his person, and remove from him those 
who are the cause of the kingdpm's ruin, and put in 
their place some who might govern him, and give 
him good counsel, and make him put it in execution, 
that would be very well approved of; for under the 
pretence of his authority, they might make them- 
selves masters of all the cities and provinces of the 
kingdom, and they might establish every thing as it 
ought to be, and so shun an infinite number of mis- 
fortunes, which would arrive if the King remain in 
the condition he then was, and if he should be so ill 
advised as ^o join with the Heretics against the Ca- 
tholic Princes^ as in all probability he would do. As 
there was danger also that he might be followed by a 
considerable party of Catholics, they might da well 
to take that point into deliberation, which in his opi- 
nion, he said, was the most important in all the en-, 
terprise, and yet it seemed no hard thitg to him to 
be performed : they were upon the place, and could 
better judge of those means which ought to be ob- 
served in order to the execution of it than others. 
The good Father concluded, that if the Duke were 
satisfied in his conscience, and resolved to be of the , 
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CHAP, party, he might be pleased ^to send some person to 

^him, in whom he had a firm trust; and he would go 

along with him to tiie confines of Lorrain, to find 
Monsieur de Guise, to make the last resolution con- 
cerning the means, the day, and the persons, who 
should execute the aforesaid undertaking ; and if the 
Duke tlAught fit, he might write whatsoever he 
{leased to command him in the cipher of the Scotch 
ambassador, 
pr. Parry Thcsc afe all the material points contained in that 
encourag j^^^j, ^ Father Claude Matthieu, of the eleventh of 
SShiSe"' February fifteen hundred eighty-five, of the truth of 
^bcS ^^^'^^^^ P*"^ thereof no man can doubt, since it is pub- 
lished from the very original letter, which remained 
in thtf custody of the Duke of Nevers : and the divi* 
nily of the whole, and the care of the safety of the 
King's person was agreeable to t^jat Pope's practice^ 
in ca^es of the like nature : for when Dr. Parry, an 
Englishman who had studied and taken his degree 
in Physic at Padua, about the same time offered his 
service to the Pope's Nuncio, and proposed to him 
that he would kill Queen Elizabeth, and was willing 
to m^J^e a journey to Rome to make th^same over^ 
ture, the Nuncio (after he had informed the Pope of 
it) persuaded him not to lose so much time in a jouri 
ney to Rome, but satisfied him that it was lawful to 
kill the Queen, provided that it was not out of tn^ 
lice, or for revenge, but only out of charity, and for 
the advancgnent dT Catholic religion ; and for the 
better convenience of his journey he gave him the 
Pope's own pass, which carried him into England ; 
where, after few months^ and upon evidence of his 
intention to kill the Queen, he was condemned and' 
executed as a traitor. But as all €rregory's enter* 
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prises and inventions upon England were by God*s chap. 

providence diverted and disappointed^ so he lived not '— 

to finish hAf the mischief that he had carefully de- 
^signed for France ; though he had so well set all the 
wheels in motion^ that the work was as well done as 
if he had lived. Within few months after the date 
of the Jesuit's letter, and upon a very shoit warning 
for a soul so ill prepared for the next world, he was 
killed by a quinsy very suddenly, and before any re* 
tnedy could be applied ; so that he was deid before 
any body in Rome knew that he was sick, and after 
'he had reigned above twelve years,^ and lived above 
fourscore and three; which obliges us to examine 
how, far the seeds which he had sown, and which . 
prospered so plentifully, and rendered so prodigious 
A harvest in France,^ flourished likewise in Rome ; 
and we shall there find how much better a casuist 
his successor way^ and opposed and contradicted all 
the doctrine that had been preached by his predeces- 
. 6or, Us to the dictates of the Sipirit. 

Upon the death of Gregory, though no conclave sixtut v. 
h^d been fuller of arts and faction, yet the headh of 
every faction quickly discerned that they sho)|ld not 
be able to make either of those subjects they desired 
iib be elected ; and so they the sooner concurred in 
the election of a person that neither of them did de^ 
«re t which he that writ the narrative of that con- 
duve makes an argument of the sole power of the 
Hol|r Ghost in those elections, that when, at the en- 
ttunoe into the conclave, there was no man less in 
the opinion of meti like to come out Pope than the 
Cardinal of Montalto, he within fourteen days should 
be elected both by adoration and scrutiny. He called 
himftelf SbM^ the FifUi. 
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CHAP. Few men of any condition have been more re-t, 
'— markable than this Pope was through the whole of 

His cha- 

factcr. his hfe. His birth and extraction could n#t be lower ; 
for he was taken by a charitable Friar from keeping 
of pigs, which was his only livelihood about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and placed in a monastery of 
the Minor^ Conventuals of the order of St. Francis 5 
where there quickly appeared in him a great acute- 
ness of wit, and a wonderful pregnancy of parts, but 
withal such a pride and rancour of nature, such a 
malice and ap{)etite of revenge, that he was loved by 
very few, and frequently removed from one house to* 
another by his superiors, only for preservation of the 
, p^ce of the convent. Yet the fame of his parts made 
a much greater noise than his ill nature and ambi- 
tion ; which was best, if not oqly, known to his own 
order, to which he was always odious, and where al^ 
who had ever offended him underweijt some chastise- 
ment from him in the whole progress of his fortune ; 
and when he was made General of his order (by the 
omnipotency of Pius the Fifth, and against the ex- 
press consent of the Electors, who had choseo an- 
other) Jie took vengeance of all who had ever crossed 
or offended him in that great body. 

The same Pope made him a Cardinal, when he as- 
sumed^the title of Montalto, the place of his birth ; 
and after that promotion, from an angry ambitious 
and active course of life, he wholly changed his na- 
ture, and his manners ; ng man more civil to all (con- 
ditions of men, more humble, more retired from all 
business, which in a short time gets the reputation of 
devout: he built him a*little house, in a bigger garden^ 
where he lived with a small family with great frijgali- 
ty,*and seldom went out so much as to congregations, 
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except he was deputed; and seemed more to have CHAP." 

abandoned the world, than when he was a poor Friar, '— 

and to be Idfes exalted with his promotion. When Pius 
the Fifth «was dead, he entered into the Conclave with 
that simplicity and unactivity, that they who had 
known him formerly believed him to be totally decay- 
ed in his parte ; and the}^ who had not known him 
thought he never had any. He gave his vote as he was 
directed by Cardinal Alessandrino, (who was nephew 
to his founder, the last Pope, and was glad to be in- 
strumental in the election of Gregory the Thirteenth,) 
upon whom he had attended as an officer in his fami- 
ly, during the time of his being Legate in Spain; and 
from whence the Legate (though he had much kind- 
ness for hini) was compelled to dismiss him for the 
perpetual quarrels he had, and the dissension he 
made amongst all the other officers of his family; 
and so sent him before his own return to Rome, after 
he had by his dexterity and learning got a good re- 
putation in the court of Spain. As soon as the elec- 
tion- of Gregory was over, with whom it was believed 
that he might have what degree of interest he would 
desire, he returned to his little house and garden, 
with the same narrowband contracted thoughts he 
had carried from thence ; and in all that active reign 
seldom appeared, except when any thing that con- 
cerned the greatness and sovereignty of the Papacy 
was upon any occasion brought into debate; and then 
no man was more vigorous in the vindication and ad- 
vancement of it above all earthly powers. In all other 
afiairs and contests he was so totally unconcerned, and 
in preserving his dignity^ so negligent and careless, 
that he often walked (when he was thought scarce able 
to go) without a man, and farthest from the wall, that 
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CHAP, he might escape being jostled, and letting sotne pift 

^— of his robe hang in the dirt, that the people generally 

believed him to be cracked in his understanding: 
yet he was known to be charitable, and as great a 
dispenser of alms, as could be administered from his 
small visible r^yenue. This condition of life, during 
the long reign of Gregorys made him •so 'totally for- 
gotten, that when he came out of the next conclave 
Pope, there were very many in Rome who had never 
seen him, thoughi he had never been out of it. 
Mitarti- The' art that made him chosen Pope hath never 

lacm in the . -, • i i i 

tonckTc. been made use or by any man smce ; at least hath 
never had success. To seem older than he was, and 
more infirm and broken in health, is a vulgar arti- 
fice, and naturally advances the pretence : but to ap- 
pear weak, and almost a fool^ and incompetent to 
conduct any afiairs of moment, was the first expedi- 
ent that ever a candidate for the greatest government 
in the world, and in the most active age, depended 
upon ; and yet upon this was all his hope : though 
his age was well known to many ^ot to exceed three- 
score and four, he seemed to be decrepit at the rate 
of fourscore ; he supported himself in that manner 
upon his staff, that he looke^ always as if he would 
fall ; and when any of the Cardinals spoke to hrm of 
the business of the conclave, he seemed not to under- 
stand it, nor to be capable of acting any part towards 
it* so that they who ha(^ not been formerly ac- 
quainted with him, wondered what, was become of 
those abilities which had brought him thither. He 
visited the hedds of the several factions with all hu- 
mility, and promised everjii one of them his vote to 
be disposed of as he thought fit. When they had 
been long enough together to^cfiscover that any man 

whom 
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; 

H^hotn either of them should set his heart upoft CHAP. 

would be excluded by the rest, some amongst the- 



rest nominated Motitalto, and found not that aver- 
sion from him that they expected. Alessandrino au^ 
Rusticucci (the former whereof was nephew to PiUs 
the Fifth, who had raised Montalto, and was known 
to hate him) One evening went to his cell, and told 
him, that they believed that he would be chosen 
Pope : upon which he smiled, and said, that if he 
were chosen Pope, that they two must do all the busi- 
ness, for he was sure he could do non* of it himself: 
and from that time both 'those Cardinals took all tht 
ways underhand to advance his election ; which they 
found the easier^ by every man's believing that they "^ 

had no such design, and so never entered into a 
combination to exclude him, which enough were 
ready to have done, if they had thought the inten- 
tion to be real. They then found, upon conferen6e 
with Cardinal Mandruccio, (the Cardinal of Austria 
being likewise then in the conclave,) that Montalto* 
was one of tiiose who would not be unacceptable to 
that King; whereupon they made haste to inform 
their friends, whilst some did not yet believe it, and 
others thought it too Jate to cross it, and so, when 
they came next to the chapel, they all concurred in 
the adoration. The good man, however, thought 
that not enough, but tlesired that the scrutiny might 
be called, and, whilst it was doing, he reckoned every 
Cardinal as he was named, until he had passed sucl^ 
a number as made the election sure ; and then he 
threw away his staff, and walked as firmly to th^ 
altar, as ever he had been able to do in his life. 

From this minute he was a new and another man ; His change 
Ws manners, his gait, his words were of another na-^f^^^*" 
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CHAP, ture, and fashion^ and tune; and, that he might make 
^ haste to undeceive the world, he sent for half a dozen 



of the Cardinals to sup with him the first night, and 
amongst them the two Cardinals, Alessandrino and 
Rusticucci, and such of the rest as, from his profes- 
sions, were like to promise themselves much interest 
in him ; and they were no sooner sat at supper, than 
he entertained them with discourse of the greatness 
of the pontifical office, of the wisdom of God in con- 
ferring it upon St, Peter alone, " Tibi dabo ciavesT 
and how much they had to answer, who, when they 
were trusted alone, assigned it to friends or favour- 
ites. Iti a word, from the hour of his Pontificate, he 
governed as if he had been born to govern, not only 
inferior people, but all the Kings and Princes of the 
world ; and no man was ever thought to have in- 
terest or credit enough with him, to divert him from 
any resolution he had taken, or from any strong in- 
clination. 
Hi8 confo.* How far tlys Pope was horn the judgment or con- 
Sc^^c^ science of his predecessor Gregory, cannot better ap- 
dcNcvcis. pgj^j. ^jjj^jj |jy j^jg behaviour to the Duke de Nevers; 

nor can there be so good an account given of that as 
by that Duke himself, which he gives us very parti- 
cularly in the first volume of his Memoirs. It seems 
that Duke (who was zealous in his religion, and 
weak enough to be impo^d upon, and had therefore 
an implacable animosity against those of the reform- 
ed religion, and so had been amongst the first who 
had signed jthe Covenant, and had likewise signed the 
letter nlentioned before to the last Pope, and like- 
vnse the instruction given to the Jesuit, Claude Mat- 
thieu) had still a purposed fidelity to the person of 
the King, and for the conservation of the royal au- 
thority 
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thority against all rebels whatsoever: and (as he CHAP, 
says) as soon as he was a little descended from that ^ 



height^ whither zeal, and the sense of injuries done 
to his wife, had blindly carried him, it was no hard 
thing for him to discover great pride hid under the 
specious appearance of much piety ; and thpt the " 
good Cardinal of Bourbon w%* not so miteh the chief 
and head, as pretext, and as it w^re the stalking 
horse of his party; nevertheless, he would not openly 
declare his suspicions until he had a clearer know- 
ledge of their cause ; and, for fear h% might appear 
too light and inconstant, he continued yet firm for 
some time in the resolution he had taken with the 
Cardinal and Duke of Guise; but he writ divers 
letters to them, to oblige them to make such evident 
and^'positive declarations to him of their intentions, 
that he might have wherewith to convince them of 
breach of promises, in case their actions should not 
prove conformable to their words and letters. He . 
did not content himself in having done this, but 
thought himself obliged in qpnscience to go to Rome, 
^nd to consult the Pope in an affeir of such conse- * 
quence. He rid post to Rome, and had several au- 
diences of His Holiness. It was Sixtus the Fifth, 
who had very lately mounted into St. Peter*s chair, 
by the sudden death of Gregory the Thirteenth. 

He found this new Pope of a temper much differing His 
from that^of his predecessor; he was a^ person who of the *°'* 
was steadfast, clear-sighted, and penetrating into af-^*^*' 
fairs, and who would not be abused or deceived with 
the outward appearance of things. When the Duke 
had given him an account of the cause of his jour- 
ney, of the love which he had for the church, of the 
fear he was in from the power pf the Huguenots, and 

of 
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CHAP, of the torments and disquiets which he suffered in 

— his soul, as often as he thought of an heretic Priftce*^ 

being the next heir to the first crown of Christen- 
dom ; the Pope commended his zeal, and comforted 
his mind, (which was discomposed with sjich fears as 
*were not unbecoming the most generous and heroicr 
breast,) and» made him^ clearly see, thft those mea 
were rash and ill advised, who dared to lay their 
hands on their sw>rds ; that God*s arm was as 
strong as ever to protect his Church; and, more 
nearly observij^g the sincerity of this Prince, by the 
tender expressions which discovered the very bot- 
tom of his heart, he thought fit to remove that veil 
from before his eyes, which did hide the knowledge 
of afiairs from him, and told him, that he would 
Qot treat him like others who were not so sincere«and 
good Christians, as to what concerned the Church> as 
he was ; that he did take him for an honest man>. 
^nd a good subjtet of the King's, and under that 
notion he would endeavour to undeceive him : an^d 
thereupon he begun to r^ate unto him the birdi and 
* the progress of the I^eague unto that very day^ and 
broke out often into this exclamation, " Oh Gregory 
" the Thirteenth ! in designing to do well, you have, 
'^indeed done very ill! Your soul doth answer at pr^ 
*^ sent before the throne of God for the desolatipi^ ^ 
^^ France, and for all that effusion of blood which 
<* there hath or shall be spilt." 

The Duke of Nevers was very much amazed «t this 
exclamation, and, casting himself at the Pope's feet^^ 
asked him, lyith tears in his eyes,.whaLt he meant?* 
and if it were possible that thei:e should be a9y trea* 
. . son and vilUny hid under that so specious name of 
tb^ Cath<Jic League J Y^si, {md the Pope>) that 

there 
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there i»; ancf I dare assure you^ by an oath, that chap. 
there is nothing in it but envy, and jealousy, and ' 

ambition, and desire to reign, with a thousand other 
crimes of the like nature ; they whom they caU 
Leaguers have deceived Gregory the Thirteentfi, 
and his principal ministers, as they have don^ you ; 
and^ being oftly the instruments of a power which 
fears nothing so much in France as a peace, they 
take a great deal of pleasure in cheating their wery 
selves: he added unto this all that -he knew con- 
cerning the designs of Spain, and of those other 
Princes who depend on that crown; and, after having 
explained at large all the mysteries of that cabal, he 
made the Duke acknowledge, that they who did 
compose the body of that party in which he was en- 
gaged were in general the enemies of the King and 
kingdofijfi : he yet continued his discourse, and, smil- 
ing, said, ^ I know very well that in this aflair of 
yours the honour and interest of y»ur family ia 
pomewhat concerned; I am not so great a stranger ta 
the intrigues of the French court, as not to know (to 
my gre^t regret) whatever doth pass, or is done iii 
^ King^s cabinet : I could wish, with all my heart, 
Ih9>t he was more moderate in his affections, that he 
diet not deprive himself (as it were) of his own thonglxts,b 
to enter into those of persons whom he loves, and that 
fee did not give pretexts too great, and too small to 
Qomplain of, and to blame liis conduct. But what is 
^ere in all this which can stir up sul^ects to take 
arms ag9lnst their Kii^, and to make parties in bis • 
kingdom^ to present requests, and to make declara^ 
tions of ^n insolent nature to him, and force him (as 
¥t were) to cut off his left arm with his right, to m^^ 
Mm *fk^ pains Ui depqsQ bim^eUi in naming a suet* 

cessor.* 
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CHAP, cessor.* The Pope then brake into tears, and said, 

^^ Believe me, my son, I have great compassion for 

your miseries and your divisions, and would to God 
there were nothing wanting but the best of my 
blood to restore France to that flourishing estate in 
which she hath been, in time past; I would give it 
with the love and joy of a true and lender father : 
but I fear that things are now come to that height, 
that France is no longer in a condition to sufler her 
evils, or their remedies.' As he had done speaking, 
the Duke kissed hh feet, the tears being still in his 
eyes, and, finding himself quite another man from 
what he was before this discourse, he said, ^ Give me 
your benediction, and, if you please, obtain for me 
that power which shall be necessary to the execu-- 
tion of what I now consider in my mind, and I will 
go from this place to the King my master; and, 
without the consideration of any other glory than 
that of doing my duty, I will consecrate to his ser- 
vice my estate, and my life, and rather die at his 
feet than fail in my fidelity, or the observation of 
that good advice which your Holiness hath intimated 
to me.' The Pope strengthened him in this good re- 
fiolution, and heaped upon him blessings, giving him 
- chaplets, and medals, and indulgences ; and did so 
much more yet than this, that he permitted him to 
present him with the form and model of the Bull, 
according to which he would have it drawn, to let all 
France know what he had been to do with his Holi- 
• ness, as also to uphold him with the testimonies of 
several Cardinals. 

The Duke of Nevers being thus converted, he 
made what haste he could to undeceive his friends, 
who he thought had as good meaning as himself: he 

writ 
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writ to the Cardinal of Bourbon, whokn he believed to CHAP. 

be an honest man, and knew to be a weak man, and ^ 

gave him an account of all that had passed between 
the Pope and him : he told him of the time that he 
arrived at Rome, and tjiat he had alighted from his 
horse at Cardinal Pellive's house, (who was the chief 
confidant of the League,) who received him with great 
demonstrations of joy, and told him presently, that 
he was come too late ; that things were very much 
changed ; and that, since the election of the new 
Pope, the affairs of France were looked upon with isui 
eye wholly different from that with which they were 
lately beheld ; that those who had been the most hot 
for the Catholic party were now become so cold, 
whenever any proposition was made to them of ad*- 
vancing their design, they now talked of nothing but 
of that obedience which subjects owe to their lawful 
Prince, and of the ill opinion which his, the Cardi- 
nal's, retreat from the court had given- to all Italy : 
he left it to him to conjecture, whether he, the Duke^ 
had not been much surprised with this newst ; alid if, 
knowing the sincerity of his, the CardinaFsj intent 
tions as be did, he did not blame the lightness of the 
persons of that court : he told him then of the mskn- 
ner of the Pope's reception of him, and that, as he 
Was about to speak to him, (after he had told him 
that he was glad to see him, and that he was a true 
Israelite,) the Pope interrupted him, and said, I 
make no question but that the intention of the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon is good ; and I will believe that 
that of his confederates is the same; and, above all, I 
have had so particular a declaration of the sincerity 
of your's, as I am persuaded diat your coaiscienoe 
only is the rule of your actions, and that in the en- 

H h gagement 
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ChaP. gi^^dietit which you hate with die Cardinal, and 

^^^the other united Princes, you have no otlier end but 

the glof y of God, and the conservation of the Catfao^ 
Kc Apostolic and Roman religion ; but, granting thb 
to be m^ in what school, I p^ay you, bave you kari^ 
ed that m^n are obliged to make parties against thit 
will of their lawful Princes? To which the Duke oon^ 
fesses, that he answered him widi some warmth, and 
commotion ; * Most holy Father, it is with the con-- 
tent of the King that these things are done.* Upon 
Which the Pope made thi* r^ly : ' I see you begin to 
be hot already ; I thou^t you had come to me to 
hear the wordft of a father, to take his advice, and to 
conform yourself ^thereunto ; and yet I see that the 
same spirit reigns in you which is in all those of 
your society t you cannot endure to be reproved, 
you ag^ee to Come to a jurtiflc^tian of your proceed^ 
ings, and then condemn every body*s opinion 4mt 
your own* Undeceive 3naurself ; if you will believe 
me^ the King of France hath never consented in 
good earnest to your League, or to your arms $ he 
looks upon them as attempts against hk ausdiori^; 
and though the ned^tsity ^ his afiairi^, and the fear 
of a greater mischief, £M^ce him • to dissemble it, yet 
he h^ds you all to be his enemies ; and that mora 
terrible, and more cruel onies, than either the Hugos* 
ftots of Franoe, or any other Protes4^»tits whatsoever. 
I will go on fitrdier, ($aiid he,) and yef say nothing 
which the'kmowle^ I bavie 0f the nature of Princes^ 
and of youns in particukr^ wiH not warrant tut to 
speak with certainty^ I fear lest things will be driven 
4}n to that height, that at last the King of Fiance (aa 
Cathdic a Prince as he is) vrill be c^mpelied to call 
in the Heretics to his asftirtance^ to deliver ihim ftom 

the 
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the tyranny of those of the Roman church.* He com* chap. 

plained often of Gregory the Thirteenth/and of Car ^ 

dinal Cosmo, and accused them of having kindled 
the fire, and spilt the blood, of all Christendom, by . 
the consent and approbation with which they had fo- 
mented the League and the union of the French Ca* 
tholics: and so, the Duke concluded, that they might 
both see how far they were from what they expect* 
ed, and what hopes they had of those temporal and 
spi^tual succours, which they sought in that place. 
The letter was dated at Rome, upon the last of July 
fifteen hundred eighty*five, and may be found in the 
667th page of the first volume of that Duke*s Me-^ 
moirs. 

Shortly after this discourse, > the news came to 
Rome of the peace made by the King with the Hu- 
guenots, upon which the Duke of Nevers had an- 
other audience of the Pope, and of which he gave the 
Cardinal of Bourbon another relation, by a letter . 
dated within twenty days after the other. He then 
told him, that things were looked on quite otherwise 
in Rome than*they were in France ; the reunion of 
all the Catholics under one head had seemed to 
them in France a sovereign remedy for the extirpa* 
tion of heresy, and for the preservation of the Church ; 
and yet that the Pope had but just then told him, that 
there was never any conspiration formed which was 
more pernicious either for the Church or State, than 
that of the League ; and that he doth praise God 
that it doth appear, as it were, stifled by ^he bounty 
of the King, and by the approbation which he seem* 
ed to have given to all that had been done ; but if 
the pardon and reconciliation be not so sincere as 
they seemed to be, they should see in a short time 
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/CHAP, the unhappy dbns^uences which they would ^ have. 

'•— ' It Mrill be necessary, said the Pope, with tears in hi« 

eyes, that the King of France treat the Catholics as 
his greatest enemies ; that he draw forces out of Ger- 
many, England, and other Protestant countries, to 
make himself master in his own kingdom ; that he 
make dishonourable conditions with the King of Na- 
varre, and with the Prince of Cond^ ; and that he 
overrun all France with Lutherans and Calvinists : 
behold (said he) the blessed eifects of their union, 
and the happy issue of your taking up arms ; believe 
me, and deKght not in cheating yourselves. You arfe 
the uncle of a Sovereign Prince, and although he be 
not King of France, yet he hath as noble thought as 
a King of France can have. Go to Mantua and con- 
sult him concerning what hath been lately done in 
France ; ask him what he would do, if he were in 
the place of the most Christian King ; and you shall 
'find, that he doth not discourse as the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, nor as the Prince of Lorrain do : I look 
upon you as a Prince of great sincerity and withoiit 
interest ; I do not doubt but that you are a very de- 
vout dnd religious person, and that you do what you 
do from the instigation of a true zeal r this tteing so, 
you will do well to retire with a firm resolution not 
to abuse or violate that peace which the King had 
giveii them ; reunite yourself with him in good ear- 
nest, and give him that advice you shall judge best 
for the extinguishing of heresy and factions in the 
state. I have some experience of thihgii, arid I think 
I see clearf^ chough into the time ' to 'cbii^fe 'to speak 
very boldly, but yet very truly, concerning one af- 
fair; and' thkt is, that the HUguenotis 6an 'he^ii-^be 
ruftied, except the League be also : updkl' this^ j^'ou 
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may safely resolve, and do not stay till time do make chap. 
you wise ; for it hath never made any person so who — ^ — ^ 
hath not bought his wisdom with his own over- 
throw, I will not weary you with the length of this 
discourse, (said he, in letting fall his voice,) but f 
confess to you, that my very heart ck)th bked when 
I consider that the most glorious kingdom of tht 
world, mnd as it were the flower of Christendom, is 
in extreme danger to become a . prdy to foreigners, 
like another Jerusalem, and to foe destroyed by those 
very hands whicli ought to defend itJ And with this 
information, advice, azid b^iediction, (and indeed 
prediction,) the Pope took his last leave of the Duke, 
who Jnade haste to return to Fraiice. 

Thus far we see the transcendent difference be- Sixtus v. 
tween the divinity and the policy of Sixtus V. andBuiiagaTnjt 
of that of Gregory XHI, and how, in a nftoment,^jj;^^^;;^5of 
the whole court of Rome became changed or con-*"*?**^* 
verted. It cannot be believed that they botii re- Condi. 
ceived their dictates from the Holy Ghost, and 
therejfore it could not be enough wondered at, if 
there were not some inherent malignity in the oflSi'ce, 
that Ites Pope (afiter so rational and conscientiom 
discourses of his own, without any the least altera^ 
tions in the case, from the time oiF those discourses, 
except some 'successes of the League against the 
Kdi^) should so mudi diange bis opiinion, that by 
degrees he e»ceeded ^Gregory in aH the acts of injus^ 
tice, outage, and impiety; and for the advancement 
of!the Catholic, that is, the religion of Rome, pulled 
up Christianity by the roots. They of the League 
were so careful to publish in print their victories, 
and made . them so much greater than they were, 
wilboiew and old reproaches upon the. King for his 
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CHAP, bleach 6f fkithi and for the ill spending his time, to- 

^gether with his underhand and secret treaty with the 

King of Navarre, (managed, as they said, by Du 
Plessy Momay, who was known to have been in pri-r 
vate with the King,) that the Pope believed all ; not 
without apprehension that the Leaguers might be 
able to do all their mischief, without his help : and 
therefore, that he might have some share in . it, he 
issued out his Bull. of fulmination against the two 
^ Princes, in a style agreeable to his humour, and the 
contempt he naturally had of all Princes. He de^ 
clared Henry, called King of Navarre, and Henry 
Prince of Cond^, '^ Usquels U appellmty GSnSration 
^^ bastarde et detestable de miustre nuUson de JBour^ 
*' bon^ HirStiques relapsSs, Chefs fauteurs et proiec- 
** teurs de rhSrisie 8fc*r and, as such, fallen under 
the censure contained in the sacred canons ; he de-» 
prived them of all their lands, signiories, and digni-* 
ties, and pronounced them to be incapable to sue-* 
' ceed in any principality, particularly to the crown of 
France ; and absolved their subjects of any oath of 
fidelity they had taken td them ; and forbade them 
to render any obedience to them, under the penalty 
of incurring the same excommunication* 

Monsieur M ezeray observes, that this blow, which 
was thought would prove fatal to the Princes^ was 
much more disadvantageous to the Holy Chair than 
to them ; for it did not only exceedingly provoke 
and enrage the Huguenots, but many Catholics, 
who were most zealous for the defence of the truths 
and of the liberties and privileges of the Gallican 
church, were the more curious and diligent to search 
the ground and the bottom of that authority, which 
the Pope assumed over the crown ; and they could 

not 
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yicA find that in the councils or canons which they at CHAP. 
Rome imagined. The Princes themselyes were so ^— 



faPifrom being disheartened by this excomipunica^ 
tion, and their friends from forsaking them, that they 
found means to get a placart or writing to be set up 
and &8tened in the mpst pubUc and notorious places 
in Rome itself; in which they appealed from the sen- 
tepee of the Pope, for whatsoever was temporal in it, 
to the Peers of Pranc^ ; and for tlie crime of heresy^ 
to a future Couitcil, before whom they cited the 

• '^^ fw III 

Pope to appear, and declared him to %e Anti^Christ 
if he refused to appear before it* This Bull^^Lewise 
awakened the Kiqg to an apprehension thai it was an^ 
attempt made by which they mi^h^ facilitate the 
way towards his own deposing; and tqerefore he 
published ^n Arret, straitly forbidding ^it'tnat Bull 
should be published in France. 

The Pope easily found that he bad got no'giroundAssassina- 
by this Bull, more than thai it jncreased%e'cS>nfidei^ 
Qt'the League in hiin; wherpas they ^ef^e'^ookeA^^^^^ 
upon him as an eniemy ; i&k, it made ii 4ift8^ise n€?-^*^"- 
c^ts^fy for,hipi;to enter into a closer correspOndCTLCe 

prevail iHtti Kim 1ti6 
he Kin^, or to Sfen^ 
i,(bot^ Which thej^ 

& lle^^a^^l, (i)tfH 
btfol^tii^oWtfyove- 
Uid^^W^dl, ^t 
)n* ^nd^V^eUidn was 
snifesl/'to^^kiewhol* 
^^ju^ce^ajJoA'th^k 
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CHAP, of men beihtr so terrified with their power and an- 

VIII P 

thority ; and at that very time when they were cut 



oiF, they had conspired to compel. him to transfer hid 
regal power from himself to such persons as would 
be guided and governed by them. 
Proceedings The new& of this was no sooner brought to Rome, 
upon this than the Pope let himself loose to all the thoughts 
traction. ^^ J resolutions that passion and revenge could sug- 
gest to him. W^n the news came first to Rome 
of the death of the Duke of Guise/ (which was a day 
* or two before that of the CardinaFs,) the Pope seemed 
neidier surprised with it nor moved at it; neither 
from his own conscience upon tl^e intolerable inso- 
lence and provocation of that Duke towards the King^ 
nor from the reladoi^ tHat he received from his Nun- 
cio^ who was well affected to the King, and gave an 
account of that action as a thing the King could not 
avoid consistently with his dignity or the security of 
his person. But when the next messenger arrived 
with the account of tj^e death of the Cardinal, and 
that the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Archbishop of 
Lyons were generally believed to be in the same 
danger, being under the same Arr^t, the Pope, ^' qui 
^^ faisoit gloire de nK^rcker sur les tStes sowoerames^ 
(as Monsieur Mezeray says,) would not lose this oc- 
casion to shew his puissance and his courage. 'Though 
he himself used all the Cardinals with that insolence 
and contempt as if they had been his simple valets^ 
and l^lked frequently when he was with any of. them 
that , he would unmake and degrade him; and al- 
though he had lately caused a Bull to be read 
in the Consistory, by which he declared St. Bonaven- 
ture Doctor of the Church, and did not ask the opi- 
jiion of the Cardinals thereupon ; for f^r the com- 
pany 
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pany should go against him, as the congregation of chap. 

Cardinals which he had appointed for that affair had ^— 

don& ; of which assembly there being one sent unto 
him^ to teU him they were of the opinion that he ought 
not to make St. Bonaventure Doctor of the Church, 
he had answered, that he would do it nevertheless, 
for that the Holy Ghost was with him, and that it 
was to him, and not to the Cardinals, that the Holy 
Ghost was promised : yet as to all others, he raised 
the style and title of Cardinals much higher than 
they were before, and had equalled them to Kings 
by his Bull that he had publishe(^ in the second year 
of his Pontificate; in which he declared, that they 
were " veri sal term ac lucerne posita super cande- 
'^ labrum, ut inter sanguinem et sanguinem^ causam 
" et causaniy lepram et lepram dishemant ifc^ all 
Christians were to observe their precepts and direc-r 
tions as " regular et norma recti vivendiT that <J;ieir 
high quality and condition could not be doubted, 
when the l^ope himself, being a member of that body, 
is chosei^ by and out of that number, " qui tunc de- 
** mum publico bono Christiani populi optimus sine 
" ulld disputatio7ie esistet;'' and therefore, as the mo- 
narch of the world, he confers many privileges and 
immunities, even to the restraining and nidlifying 
any thing that shall be done to the contrary by any 
of his successors as to the number ; namely, no( to 
exceed seventy, according to the example of Moses 
in the choice of seventy, and according^to the num- 
ber of the seventy disciples ; which rule his succes- 
sors, as to the number, have been conten^d to submit 
to, virith a total rejection of all the other rules and 
ojders jurescribed in that Bull. So that, as if he sen- 
sibly felt that one of the liinbs and members of his 
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CHAP, own body was cut off in the violent death of that 
Cardinal, he cast nothing but wildfire out of hi» 



mouth, and talked' of nothing but doing justice fipon 
the King, as if he had been one of his meanest sub- 
jects. Yet he paused so long as to send a positive 
command to the King, that he should immediately 
set the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Archbishop of 
Lyons at liberty ; and as soon as he received excuses 
for the not doing thereof, upon the most substantial 
reasons of state, he presently issued out a monitory in 
this form : in the first place, he renewed his command 
for the liberty of ^e Cardinal and the Archbishop 
within ten days after the publication of the said mo- 
nitory ; in default whereof, l^e declared that the 
King had incurred the ecclesiastical censures, espe- 
cially those wfiich are contained in the Bull, " In 
CkBfid Domini^ from which he could not be absolved 
bu4 by the Pope himself, except in the hour of de^th, 
and upon caution to give satisfaction if he lived ; and 
he required him farther personally to appear at 
Rome within threescore days, and revok;^d all those 
indulgences faculties and privileges which the Holy 
Chair might have granted to him, or to any of his 
predecessors, to the contrary. . 

.The King's This rage, and the necessity of his afiairs, kq>t up 
•onduct. ^^ King's spirits to that degree, that he prosecuted 
hiK resolution to join with the King of Navarre and 
the Huguenots ; and preserved his dignity in with- 
holding any kind of compliance with the Pope's 
usurpation. And therefore he writ to hit ambassador 
at Rome, v^d to the Cardinal Joyeuse, who was 
tden Protector of France in Rome, and in whose Me- 
moirs, the truth wbereof nobody hath questioned^ it 
is recorded, that they should consuk together, whe- 
ther. 
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ther, in respect of the Cardinal^ it would be necewary CHAP. 

for his Majesty to have the absolution of his Holi ^— 

ness ; advising them nevertheless, before they made 
any overtures thereupon, to carry themselves in such 
manner that nobody might pretend to attribute to 
themselves a greater power over th^ Kings of France 
than that which had been acknowledged in time 
past. He says, that, since the writing of that part of 
the letter, he had found a brief which his Hf>liness 
had sent him heretofore, by virtue of which the 
Doctors in Divinity had judged that he might be ab- 
solved from this by any Coni^ssor whom he would 
please to choose ; according to which resolution he 
had confessed before the Theblogue of that city, a 
man very famous for learning, piety, and integrity of 
life, who had given him absolution, after which he 
had communicated ^and received the body of our 
Lord upon the first day of the year. 

But the Pope was too strong to be bound by such The Pope 
weak obligations, and well understood the advantage ^"e to Pa- 
he had by the irresolute nature of the King, and^^^J^'^ 
even from his conscience, which he knew to be 
wholly devoted to the Catholic Religion ; and that 
mere necessity, which he had foreseen and foretold, 
had produced that conjunction with the King; of Na- 
varre : and therefore, without any consideration of 
all that he had said to the Duke of Nevers, and 
which he had often repeated to th« Marquis of Pi- 
savy, who was afterwards, and long before, ambassa- 
dor from the most Christian King at Rome, (to 
whom he had frequently exclaimed in the same man- 
ner against Gregory the Thirteenth, and the treason 
fiilsehood and iniquity of the League, even at the 
time when he had received an agent from the Duke 
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CHAP, of Guise,) he now made haste to send a Legate, 

' — which Gr^oiy could never be prevailed with to do, 

to reside at Paris, and to assist the League in all 
tlieir counsels, and to promise all possible assistance 
from his Holiness. And the Legate writ him word , 
afterwards, that if he had not caused fifty thousand 
crowns to be delivered into the hands of those who 
were entrusted by the League, all strangers would 
have letumed home, and that the principal persons 
of Paris would enter into a peace with the King; 
which very probably would have been the case in a 
short time, considerii^ how strong the King's forces 
grew suddenly to be, (not only by the King of Na- 
varre's joining all his Huguenot troops to those of 
the King, but by a great access and conflux of the 
Catholics, out of indignation to see their King 
treated in .that manner by his rebellious subjects, 
under the pretence of Catholic Religion, and that 
they called in the aid of foreigners to subdue France,) 
so that he was able in a short time to bring his pow- 
erful army to the very gates of Paris, and to restrain 
provisions fi^qi entering into the city. 
The Pope But now the power of the Pope appeared, who had 
nT^tw'""' made himself so terrible to that nation, as if they 
Henry III. jp^g^Hy believcd whatsocvcr he said to be the word of 
*God. There was no other rhetoric used in the pul- 
pits, but to defame the King, and to render him 
odious to the people ; nor can there be a greater in- 
stance of the malignity and frenzy of that time, than 
Uie declaration and resolution then published, upon a 
solemn consultation by the college of Sorbonne, that 
the Frenchmen were absolved from their oath of fi- 
delity, and from all duty and obedience to Henry of 
Valois ; and that they might with a good conscience 

take 
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take arms against him; which I wish may be for- chap. 
gotten for their resolute detefmination of the contrary - 



Dpon all occasions since that time, as their predeces- 
sors had always done before, in spite of all judgments 
pronounced by the Pope himself. But the divinity was 
current then; insomuch as a young melancholic Friar 
of the order of St. fiominick, of the age of five and 
twenty years, intoxicated with that doctrine, under 
pretence of delivering some secret message to the 
King from some of his party in Paris, stabbed him Assassina- 
in the belly with a knife in such a manner that he Henry in. 
died the next day. So quick an operation had the 
Pope's excommunication! For his monitory, after the 
days of notice were expired, was become so effectual 
an excommunication, that, being issued but in the 
beginning of May, it murdered the King on the se- 
cond of August following. « 

The i»ews of thij horrid parricide was no sooner The P6pe 
brought to Rome than the Pope presently called a the 
Consistory, that he might be the first reporter of it ;**^ 
when he made the relation of it in such a mannei' as 
made it evident that he was well enough content to 
be thought the author ; and he even solemnized the 
memory of that accursed Friar for his unparalleled, 
zeal and cours^, in. that infamous speech of his in 
the Consistory, of which there are too many records 
preserved to have it ever forgotten. Indeed Sixtus 
the Fifth had gmie too far to retire ; and, having 
brot^ht this fate upon one King, whom he knew to 
be a Catholic, only upon his suspicion of favourii^ 
heretics, it cannot be wondeted at that he prosecuted 
his blow with more resolution and ftiry against the 
heretic himself who succeeded him ; and who he 
knew, had a spirit as great as his own, if he were not 

quickly 
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CUAP. quickly suppressed, to take fiiil revenge upon thosd 

^— who had so near destroyed him. TTiey of the League 

persuaded him that they owed their»deUverance frond 
their late King (whom th^ loaded with all re- 
proaches of perjured murderer and tyrant, and the 
like) to his monitory, which was not ingrateful to 
him, and made him believe tbat, with the conti- 
nuance of his favour, they should be in a short time 
able to overthrow and ruin th^ new Pretender ; so 
that he began to fancy that he should have a prin^ 
cipal share in the choice and appointment of him 
who should be thought worthy to wear that crown- 
Yet he gave orders to the Cardinal Cajetan, his Le- 
gate, that he should use all his endeavours that 
France might be provided of a pious and a Catholic 
King, and one that would be agreeable to all good 
Frinchmen ; that he should consult with the ambas-» 
sadors of Spain and Savoy, and^hear what^ proposi- 
tions they would make ; , but to shew himself entirely 
disinterested), and not to engage himself on thel>e- 
half of any pretender, insomuch as he should as rea<* 
dily hearken to the King of Navarre himself, if he 
would give Any such hope of being reconciled to the 
Church in such a manner as mi^t consist with tiie 
honour and dignity of the Holy Chair. He did wish, 
and had' many of the League concur widi him, that 
the Cardinal* of Bourbon might be declared King, 
who was by many called by the nante of Charles the 
Tenth, and in Paris they coined money in his name 
^d with his effigies; at which tfie King of Spain 
and allJiis party of the League were much oflended.^ 
Abandons Tbis made the Pope again withdraw his good opi- 
nion .from the League, when he discovered that all 
* iheir pretence of Religion was resolved into faction 

for 
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for the Spaniard, and to set the crown upon his head chap. 

who should be chosen or appointed by him ; and the '— 

death of the Cardinal of Bourbon at that time in 
prison made them less reserved towards that inclina- 
tion. But the Pojpe twas so averse frorti any such 
thought, that he utterly refused to issue out or renew 
his excommunication against the new King, which 
he was with all importunity ui^d to do by the 
League, as well as by the ambassador of Spain : and 
when he saw the King, after he had been compelled^ 
upon the assassination of the last, speedily and in 
disorder to withdraw his army from Paris, and in 
Ifew days reduced unto so great straits that it was be* 
lieved that he fled with % purpose to transport him- 
self into £ngland, and seemed to be deserted as well 
by the Huguenots as Catholics, (which information 
was by courier after courier transmitted to Rome;) 
I say, when he saw this K.ing, by the vigour and ac- 
tivity of his own spirit, gather an army together, re- 
concile many of the principal Catholics to him, with- 
out so much as making a promise to change his re^ 
ligion ; that he fought with his enemies and beat 
them; that he took towns, and had brought his army 
to besiege Paris itself; he grew to express an extra- 
()fdhiary high esteem of tl^e King, and as much to 
undervalue the League, and to mention them with 
disapprobation and contempt Nor was he at all ro^ 
served i<i ]^foKs]^ng a particular hatred against the 
pride and ambition of the Spaniard, insomuch as, 
what it was known that he Imd amassed together five 
ptiillions t)f gold in the castle q£ St. Angelo, and 
Philip the Second sent to him to fttmish a sum of 
money for the advanc^Bent of the Catholic ReUgion 
and the extirpation of the henctics in France, he did 

not 
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CHAP, not only refuse it positively and absolutely, but in 

1— such a manner, and with that sharpness of words, as 

could not become any man who did not believe him* 
self to be much superior to the other: all which 
made Harry the Fourth verji much to lament his 
death, which fell out little more than one year afiber 
his coming to the crown. 
Death «Ki It cannot be doubted but that if Sixtus liie Fifth 

character of 

Sixtus V. had lived to that age, or the King had chosen to do 
that in his time which he did afterwards in the 
change of his religion, that Pope would have so en^ 
tirely wedded his interest, that Spain would have felt 
it in all its dominions ; for he was a man who did 
nothing by hILlves, and W90 without any fear of any 
earthly power. The truth is, he was an original, and 
in many respects a much greater Pope, than any vrhp 
was before him, or any who hath succeeded him. He 
did, in the six years of his reign, more acts of mag- 
nificence in his glorious buildings in the city. (^ 
Rome itself, (besides what he raised in other places,) 
than any three Popes who had been before him, or 
have come after him ; and all for the benefit of the 
public : he left a greater treasure of money behind 
him in the public treasury than ever was before or 
since enclosed within the walls of the .castle of St 
Angelo: and in the impartial administration of jus- 
tice (except where his own supreme jurisdiction and 
authority seemed to be contested, or circumscribed 
and limited) very exact and severe : indeed, in all 
matters that related to the other, he could endure no 
bounds, nor cared to transgress any. His greate&t 
pride was (which was his predominant vice) to make 
it believed that all Kings and Princes were inferior 
to him, and stood in need of him, and that he had 

no 
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no need of any of them, or the least dependance chap. 
upon them. At the same time that he gave counte- ^ 



nance to the League in France, by which he dis- 
obliged that King to the utmost, he used no cere-* 
mony, nor shewed any regard, towards Spain ; but 
when the first Hackney was presented to him at the • 
usual time and with the usual formality, and when 
the Grande, in great lustre, presented it in the name 
of his Catholic Majesty, and as his acknowledgment 
for the kingdom of Naples, the Pope made no other 
answer or ceremony to the ambassador, but that it 
was very small rent for so very large a farm, and pre- 
sently turned away : and when he was shortly after 
informed that the King of Spain had restrained the 
building any more religious houses in Spain,' and 
saw a Pragmatique that he had lately published against 
the Clergy's intermeddling in some afiairs, he bitterly 
inveighed against the former, and said he had meddled 
with that he had nothing to do, and he wo|;ild give 
order that he should not be obeyed therein ; and for 
the Pragmalique, he said he would send it to the 
Congregation for the prohibition of books, with order 
that they should insert it in the next catalogue of ^ 

pr^ilnted books, with their censure, that the author 
of it might be looked upon as a Lutheran, and an 
enemy to the Catholic faith. 

The Cardinar Joyeuse, in his letter of the fourth His com- 
of November fifteen hundred eighty-six, to King to cardinal 
Henry the Tliird, tells hini, he did believe that thCrS^ttng 
levies whicli had been lately so much spoken of be- ^"^^"^ 
tween the Pope and the Duke of Savoy, for the en- 
terprise of Genoa, had been made in expectation of 
what would bfe the success of that in England, 
(whicli was that design of Parry's upon the Queen of 
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CHAP. England, which hath been mentioned before^) that 

'— they might be ready to make use of that occasion, in 

case it proved favourable, rather than really to execute 
that of Genoa ; because they had seen, that as soon 
as that of England had been discovered, the forces 
• which had been ordered to march with so great haste 
stopped on a suddeiji, and nobody at present spoke 
a word of Genoa. He said, the Pope spoke to him 
very earnestly to recommend to his Majesty the 
Queen of Scotland, who he heard was suspected to 
have some part in that conspiracy lately discovered 
against the Queen of England : and His Holiness 
said, t^t he could not choose but pity that poor 
Queen very much ; and that, for his own part, he 
durst hardly speak of her, there not being wicked 
men wanting who would accuse htm to have had a 
share in that enterprise against the Queen of Eng- 
land ; and therefore he did desire his Majesty, who, 
he said^ b^ knew could at that time do what he 
pleased with the Queen, to dd his utmost to procure 
her liberty. The Pope confessed to the Cardinals, that 
he would not deny but that several persons had ad- 
* dressed themselves to him, offering to murder the 

Queen of England, but that he had alvi^ys rejected 
them, as being an action which he did detest and 
abhor. 

Tlie Cardinal told the King, that the Pope said^ 
that the Queen of England was an Infidel, deprived 
of her kingdom by apostolical censures ; and that he 
was very sure, that, in conjunction with the King of 
Denmark, the Duke of Saxony, and the other Pro- 
testant Princes, she had s^it to treat a league with 
the Turk, aiid to persuade him to make a league with 
the Persian, and then to turn bis whole forces a^nst 
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the Emperor and the two Kinen of Spain and chap. 

VTTT 

France; and that she and her adherents would join ^— 

themselves to and march with the Turks ; and His 
Holiness assured him that the Turk began to hearken 
to that league^ which the Queen of England and the 
other Protestant Princes proposed to him ; and that 
be had sent them word, that as for the year flfiteen 
hundred eighty seven, he could not possibly arm 
himself to undertake any great expedition whatsoever; 
but that if the same Princes did continue of the same 
mind, he did promise them, that, against the year 
eighty-eight, he would gather together the greatest 
armies, both by sea and land, that had ever been 
seen: so that seeing the danger that Christendom 
was like to run. His Holiness desired that the Ca- 
tholic Princes would prepare betimes, to the end that 
they might %iot be taken unprovided ; and that one 
of the principal means would be to gain the Queen 
of England, and convert her to be a Catholic, which 
he desii^d his Majesty would endeavour to do. 

It is very probable that the Pope used those dis- 
courses of the correspondence between the Queen 
and the Turk (since it was not probable that he 
could believe or imagine any such thing) with a 
prospect toward the Spanish engagement for the 
year eighty-eight, with which he was well acquaint* 
ed ; and both to give some colour to those prepara^ 
tions, as if they were made only to resist and repel 
the Turks, and to induce all Catholic Princes to have 
anas ready against that conjuncture of time. Nor 
can it be presumed, because of the continual differ- 
ences and animosities'which were between the Pope 
and Philip the iSecond, that he was not. entrusted 
with that afiair; for though their great pride irre^ 
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CHAF. boBciled their persons to each other, yet theit pas- 

^ sibns und rs^ were equal {igainst the Protestants, and 

ajgairist the perton of that Queen ; and there is abun- 
dant evidence that Sixtns wa*s entirely trusted with 
that design, and was depended upon to prepare the 
Catholics of England to make the best use they 
could of that occasion asid opportunity. It was a 
common <sayii^ of that Pope in his Ordiiustry dis- 
courses, and the same Cardinal told the Kii^ that 
he said the same thing to him^ that one ought to 
treat a Turk, who came to render himself Catholic, 
quite otherwise than a Hectic : that as for a person 
bom an Infidel, he would go to meet him to embrace 
his good will ; but a perjunsd Christian he would 
stand still and expect his coming, and treat him (in 
order to his conversion) as the Church dotli direct. 
After all this extravagancy, he did not diss^oible the 
having a secret inward reverence for Queen Eliza- 
beth $ and would oflen say> that there were but three 
Princes in Eurc^ who knew how to goven^ Eliza- 
beth, Harry the Fourth, and Sixtus. 

When I consider and weigh all bis actions and be- 
haviout^ during his shQrt reign, he seems to me 
really to have believed (which I think few others 
have done) that he was deputed by God Almighty as 
the universal mosiarch to gchrem and reform the 
whole world ; and that Kings were as much his sub- 
jects as any other class of mien : and if Kings well 
examined and considered the acts of his and his pre- 
d^ecessor Gregory's pontificate^ they would be con- 
vinced how impossible it is that God -bath asjedgned 
such a power and authority to. the BisfaofM of .Bome^ 
and how imposstUe it is for them to five in toy se* 
curity, to bave their subjects obedieiat to them^ 

and 
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and the- laws observed, whilst they are suffered to CHAP. 

* .... VIII 

imagine that the Popes have any such jurisdiction '— 



committed to them by God. 

The three successors of Sixtus • stayed not long Urban vii. 
enough upon the* stage to afford us much matter for 
enlargement. Urban the Seventh, who was his im- 
mediate successor, reigneA but thirteen days, and 
left little more memorable behind him, than his 
message to his kindred, that they should forbear to 
come to Rome, and should neither accept titles or 
preferment from him. How true he would have 
continued to that resolution may be doubted, by the 
inconstancy of some of his successors after as solemn 
a profession. As short as his reign was, he mani- 
fested so much prejudice and displeasure against the 
League, that the French writers would have it be- 
lieved thtit both Sixtus and he were hastened away 
by the direction of Spain ; though either of them, 
being above seventy years of%ge, seemed not to stand 
in need of any other poison for a vehicle than the 
number of their years. 

Gregory the Fourteenth, who followed Urban, and^j^ory 
was a Milanese, though he reigned but ten months, communi- 
quickly made it appear whose subject^he was ; and^iv. ^" 
wholly betook himself to the advancement of the in- 
terest of his own King ; and presently issued out two 
monitories, the one addressed to the Prelates aind 
Clergy of France, the other to the Nobility Magis- 
trates and People : by the first, he excommunicated 
all those who did not retire from the obedience pos- 
sessions or train of Henry of Bourbon within fif- 
teeii days, and at the expiration of those fifteen days 
they were to stand deprived of all their benefices; by 
the second, he exhorted them to do the same, if they 
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CHAP, would not turn the good will of a father int3 the se- 
VIII . . • 

". ^—verity of a judge; and in both of them he declared 

Henry of Bourbon excommunioated^ and deprived of 
all his. kingdoms and dominions. The Duke of 
Maine understood his own condition too well to be 
pleased with ihese transactions^ and did all he could 
to prevent the publishing them in the places and 
towns which held for the League^ and which Lan- 
driane (the person employed by the Pope) caused 
speedily to be done : and France as quickly appear- 
ed less Catholic than it was thought to be atHome. 
Henry IV. The King had forbidden the Parliament to meet 
thePariia- any piore at Paris^ and ordered them to assemble at 
which con- Tours ; and so many of them as were not united to 
PoM°8 ^^ '"^^ League, or had not his secret licence to remain 
Bulb. there for his service, yielded obedience to his com- 
mands, and came jto Tours ; where they «gain di- 
vided themselves by his Majesty's orders ; and part 
of them remained there, %nd the rest resided at Cha- 
lons. The Chamber at Chalons declared those Bulls 
of the Pope to be null scandalous and seditious, fiill 
of imposture, and coatrary to the decrees and canons 
of the Councils and to the rights of the Gallican 
church; and ^ordained that they should be torn and 
burnt by the hand of ^he hs^ngman ; that Landriane 
should be apprehended, ai^d ten thousand livres re- 
compence shovild be given to him who should deli- 
ver him into the hands of justice ; forbidding all 
the King's subjects to lodge or harbour him ; and 
that nobody should go to Rome, or send money thi- 
ther for any provisions or expeditions whatsoever; 
and ordered, that the Propureur G6n^ral should en- 
ter an appeal to the next Council lavduUy called, 
The Chamber at Tours shewed yet more courage than 

that 
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that at Chalons, and declared Gregory to be an ene- chap. 

nay to the peace and union of the Church ; that he ^ 

was an enemy to the King suid to the State; that he 
adhered to the conjursttion of Spain ; that he was a 
favourer of rebels, and guilty of the parricide of Hen- 
ry the Third. And that the Pope might see how. far 
the King was from being thunderstruck, he reversed 
at the same time all those edicts which had been 
given against the Huguenots, and the judgments 
which had passed thereupon, and revived all the for- 
mer edicts of pacification. It is true, that they who 
remained in the Parliament at Paris adhered still to 
the League, and pronounced those other Arrets to 
be void and of no effect, being made by men who 
had no power, and who were iftchismatics and here- 
tics, enemies to God and the church ; and ordained 
that their Arrets should be torn in pieces whilst the 
court sate; and that the several pieces should be 
burned upon the marble table by the executioner of 
justice* 

The Clergy likewise assembled at Mantes, accord- The ci^rgy 
ing to the King's order, and declared the Bulls to beat Mantes 
void, unjust, and to be granted by the suggestions of 2em^thc 
the enemies to the state; but declared withal, that g^^'* 
they would not depart from their obedience to the 
Holy Chair: and they then considered what order 
to establish for the provisions for benefices, since it 
was not lawful to repair to Rome* The Archbishop 
of Bourges made an overture, that a Patriarch might 
be created of France, but he was thought to have 
soine design for himself, since, after the Archbiishop 
of Lyons, (who was of tiie League,) his pretence was 
fairest. Others proposed, that the King should call 
a National Council ; and the King was well pleased ^^ 
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CHAP, that diese and other expedients should be proposed 
to terrify the Pope, but without any ii\clination to 



Death of make use of either. But, during those high contests, 
XIV. and this fiery Pope left the world, and he who succeeded 
iMoccnt* him, Innocent the Ninth, lived only two months, 
^' without yielding us any matter of observation to our 

purpose. 
The Papal Indeed we come next to a man and to a time that 
not looked yield us argument enough of the illimited pretences 
Se Gi^- and desires of the Pope, (who never could have more 
^^^^1* advantages to second them and carry them on,) and 
mental part of the stcadiucss and contradiction of the whc^e Gal- 

of Catholic 

feiigion. - Ucan Church against his authority : and I shall be 
the longer in the disquisition of the occurrences, be- 
cause I think they yield abundant evidence that the 
Papal jurisdiction was not then looked upon by the 
Catholic Bishops and Clergy of France, as a Catholic 
verity, or a fundamental part of Catholic religion. 
Violent Upon the death of Innocent the Ninth, after so 

ings in con- short a rcigu, it was generally believed that the con- 
tifwdeaS'* clave would have been very short; since so many 
oHnnocent Qardiuals wcrc gone out of Rome, and it was enough , 
known, by the late transactions in the election of . 
the last Pope, to what party they who remained were 
severally inclined ; and none of the public ministers 
ceuld have received ihstrpctions from their masters 
for the exclusion of any, At this time the Spanish 
faction thought themselves so much Superior in nvtm^ 
ber, that they declared that they were sure of as 
many voices as were requisite upon the scrdtiny, and 
that there were not enough left to make an exclu* 
sion ; and so they were not reserved in publisfaing, 
before they entered into the conclave, that the Cardi*** 
« nal of Santa Severina should quickly come out Pope ; 

of 
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of which they thought themselves so sure, that they CHAP* 

intended to have gone to adoration within two hours ^ 

after they entered the conclave: ]6ut they found 
themselves deceived ; and that, even of those who 
had p-oyiised their votes, many withdrew out of 
envy to those who were thought the principal nego- 
oiators, to whom all the obligations would he ac*- 
knowledged, whilst they should be thought to have 
contributed little thereunto. The leaders however 
pursued their purpose so resolutely, that, aft^er many 
days, Santa Severina was so much believed to be 
elected, that himself declared that he would assume 
the name of Clement, and his cell was, according to 
custom, pulled down and plundered. But the oppo* 
site party made so great a clamour, crying that the 
votes were mistaken, and that they would have them 
numbered again, and the confusion was so great, and 
even the violence, that the Cardinals laid hands on 
each other; and many declared, that they would pro- 
test against the election for want of freedom ; inso- 
much as the gravest and the best reputed Cardinals, 
(even of those whp desired Santa Severina to be Pope,) 
for the scandal, desired to put an end to the present 
disorders, and to defer the prosecution of the great 
afiair till the next day. And so the poor Cardinal, 
whose person waf generally thought worthy of the 
promotion, returned to the place where his cell had 
stood, without finding the least thing there for his 
accommodation ; and from that time (though the 
party still opiniatred his election &r*very many days, 
even till many of their friends were carried sick out 
of the conclave, and some of them died) they found, 
their votes still decreased ; notwithstanding all the 
promises and all the menaces tbey could make. 

Where- 
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CHAP. Whereupon the Spaniards, finding they could not 
■ make him whom "they desired most, yet that they 



could make one pf theii" own faction, resolved that 
the Cardinal Aldobrandini, who was, well known 
to their King, would be acceptable to hin\; and so 
unexpectedly they proposed him ; and within half 
an hour there was so universal a concurrence, that he 
was elected, himself only resisting and refusing. The 
Spanish Pontifical says, that he did positively refuse 
to accept it, till the Cardinal of Santa Severina first 
released his right or pretence, and then he took the 
name of Clement the Eighth. 
Clement Clement entered into the pontificate like a man 
brandini. choscn by opain, and made his airection to the 
League quickly to appear, by renewing his instruc- 
tions to the Legate to prosecute to the utmost their 
interest, and to do all he could in prejudice to the 
King, who was sorry for the death pf Innocent, and 
resolved to endeavour to do all he could to divert 
Clement from giving hiitiself wholly up to the in- 
terests of Spain. 
Embassy As soou therefore as he heard of his election, and had 
ty iv"o"" likewise himself resolved to become Catholic, which 
to d^°i^ ^® found to be necessary to his condition, he sent the 
his conver-Duke of Ncvcrs (who had formerly known the Pope, 
Roman le- and been much esteemed by him) to Rome, to assure 
ligion. jm^ Holiness of the sincerity of his conversion to the 
Roman religion. But when the Pope knew that the 
Duke was in his journey, he sent Possevini the Jesuit, 
a man of great activity in those times and in those af- 
fairs, to meet him, and to let him know, that as a pri- 
vate person he should be very welcome to Rome; but 
as ambassador from the King of Navarre (for so he 
called him) he could not receive him, as not believing 

him 
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him to be a true Catholic. Notwithstanding any thing chap. 

VIII 
the Jesuit said, the Duke continued on his journey; ^— 

and, being come to Rome, at his very first audience 
spake very passionately for the King his master, and 
as briskly against the League; and the Pope, being 
very much warmed at the confidence of his dis- 
course, answered him thus: "Do not you tell me 
" that your King is a Catholic ; I will never believe 
" that he is truly converted, unless an angel from 
" heaven come to tell it me in my ear. As to what 
" concerns those Catholics who follow his party, I 
" do not look upon them as disobedient, or as de- 
" serters of their religion ; but yet they are bastards, * 
" and sons of the servant : on the other side, they of 
" the League are the true and legitimate children, 
^^ and the props and faithful pillars of the Catholic 
^' Religion" Of the truth of this conference we 
have the evidence of the Duke of Nevers himself*. 
And when the Pope himself made a relation in the 
Consistory of what had passed between him and the 
Duke of Nevers, and that he had absolutely denied to 
give the King an absolution, or to acknowledge him 
for a Catholic, the first reason he assigned was, " /*«- 
^^ tioTie impenitentia^ which, he said, was so manifest, 
that from the time that he had been declared " inha- 
^* bills ad regm successionem a sanctd sede^^ he was 
so far from relinquishing what he had possessed, that 
he continued making war against the Catholics, and 
had recovered by arms and usurjifed a great part of 
the kingdom of France, " contra sedis ^ostoHea 
*^ sententiam^ and endeavoured to recover the rest ; 
and therefore it abundantly appeared, " qtiam hngi 

^ In the second tome of his Memoirs, p. 414. 
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CHAP, ^^ infelix tste distet h vera pwnitentuB signis^ upon 

' ^— this, and other as weighty reasons, *^ cAstt h nobis ut 

^^ in caussd Dei vadllemas^ he will never consent to 
so irrational a request, or do any thing so unworthy 
the Holy Chair, nor give posterity cause to com- 
plain, that such a mischief hath been introduced by 
any Pope ; " qvin potius parati sunms ejreoriari, iace-- 
" rari, ac martyrium suhirer But how constant His 
Holiness remained, and how long he persisted in 
those haughty resolutions, must appear hereafter. 
Henry IV. Henry the Fourth satisfied himself with the light 
himself a approach he had made, and cared not so much to ap- 
in^Francc. P^^ ^ CathoHc at Rome as in France, and resolved 
to do his business as much, and as well, by being re- 
puted a good Frenchman as a good Catholic, which 
he declared his resolution to be to his own Bishops, 
and that he was* willing to go to Mass. He com- 
plained of the stubbornness and incredulity of the 
Pope, who, notwithstanding his amplication and ten- 
der of his obedience, had obstinately denied to grant 
him absolution ; which he imputed to his subjection 
and dependance upon the King of Spain, who, they 
all knew, fomented this bloody and destroying' war 
only that he might obtain the sovereignty of France 
for his own daughter, against the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom : and he therefore desired them well 
to consider, since he was ready to do whatsoever was 
believed to be necessary for the good of France, whe* 
ther it was in the Pope's power to deny. peace to that 
miserable kingdom, and to keep it always under the 
exercise and mortification of fire and sword. Whilst 
he committed this province to the !^ishops, he pro«e^ 
cuted the war with the utmost vigour; he fought 
and beat his enemies, obtained every day signal vic- 
tories. 
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tones, recovered towns, and the Catholics of th§ chap. 
greatest quality and interest made their peace with < 



him, and returned to their obedience; and at last 
Paris itself opened its gates to him, and received him 
with public joy. 

All these were powerful arguments with Clement ; The Pope 

but notwithstanding all this, he would not desert the^raiuhim 

League ; who, notwithstanding they were compelled ***^*"**°"- 

to leave Paris, adhered still to the Pope, and had ar^ 

mies enough on foot, and places enough at their de^ 

votion, to give the King much trouble, until he could ^ 

procure absolutiim, which the Pope resolved not to 

give, and had so much reserved to himself, that no 

other persons or Prelates had a faculty to absolve him. 

The truth is, the Pope, who was a wise man, was in 

great strait, and discerned that he lost all that ground 

which the King got, and thought himself obliged not 

only to midntain his own dignity, in making good all 

his professions and declarations, and to defend his 

own jurisdiction and authority entire from any inva^ 

sion or n^lect, but likewise to express his gratitude 

to the King of Spain, in adhering to his interest, and 

procuring all the prejudice he could to his, enemies ; 

and his ministers in Rome more importunately, 

because more publicly and warrantaMy, laboured 

against the Pope's granting the absolution, than any 

body durst solicit jfor it in Rome. The Spaniard, 

amongst their other threats and bravadoes, spoke 

aloud of a ptotestadon that they had prepared to 

publish against %he Pope, in case he should proceed 

to ab«<dve the King ; which was very well known to 

his Catholic Majesty, and that that King was too po^ 

tent an enemy, and able todo too much mischief, to 

he proroked when bt could handsomely avoid it; 

and 
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CHAP, and therefore he was more intent in persuadine hink 

VIII 

^— -that he would never be prevailed upon to do it, than. 



solicitous to give France any satisfaction in the hope 
of it ; presuming (it is probable) that any necessity 
that might arrive to make him change his resolution 
would appear likewise with such evidence, as would 
carry an excuse with it for the doing it. 
Henry IV. Whilst thcse perplexities and irresolutions were at 
and rcoeiv-Rome, there appeared in France great consent and 
churSby ^^'ty amongst the Bishops of France; and they 
^*^p^^^P* talked and inveighed little less against the usurpa- 
tion and tyranny of the Pope, than against the re- 
bellion and treason of the^ League. The King was 
crowned at Chartres, by the Bishop of that city^ 
with the same ceremony, and it is believed with 
the same oil, that he should have been at Rheims, 
Eighteen Bishops had presumed to reconcile the 
King to the Church, and to pronounce him to be a 
good Catholic, which no man had the courage to 
contradict who was within the r/each of justice : and 
all this triumph was at the charge of the Pope, whose 
,authority was contemned in the public discourses of 
the Bishops, of which there be instances enough 
given in another place, and to another purpose. 
The Pope It was liotr time for Clement to look about him, in 
posed to- his own judgment. The Duke of Maine he knew 
war^Hen-^^jj held out, and refused to submit to the King; 
but he knew as well that he despaired of any success 
against him, and insisted only on the punctilio of an 
oath that he had taken to himself that he would 
never submit to the King, till he had firs^ procured 
an absolution from his Holiness, which he did not 
think that any other power could have presumed to 
have given. How long this scruple was lik^ to rer 
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main with him, in the midst of so many inconveni* chap. 

ences, he was too good a casuist to be confident of; ^ 

and therefore resolved to follow that maxim which 
he had learned in conclaves, and which is the high- 
est mystery in those politics, that is, to give freely 
that which he can neither sell nor keep. And so, 
ailer he had, witti great passion and indignation, 
pronounced that the absolution given to the King in 
France was void and invalid, and had threatened to 
proceed judicially against the Bishops, who had as- 
sumed a power for which they were not competent, 
and for which he would deprive them, and had ap- 
pointed that they should be all summoned to appear 
at Rome, (which well satisfied the Spaniards that he 
was firm in his resolution, and that this proceeding 
would make the wound the wider,) he let fajl some 
words in the hearing of those who he knew would 
lose no time in transmitting them ; that he would 
be content to hear any thing that the King or the 
Bishops could allege in justification or excuse of that 
absolution, which he was sure should never be con- 
firmed ; and therefore the King had made himself in 
a worse condition than he was before. 

Though the King was well satisfied in his ownReuon* 
conscience of the validity of his absolution, and asSSra^'iv. 
resolved never to decline it, but to justify the autho-^^u^on 
rity and jurisdiction of his own Bishops, yet he was^™** 
very glad to lay hold on this inclination of tlie Pope, 
and to cultivate it by all the ways he could ; which 
was wondered at and imputed to him by many iu 
that time, that when he had upon the matter done 
his business by his own Bishops, and in it vindicated 
the privileges and immunities of the Gallican Churchy 
(which would be an eternal obU^tion upon that 
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CHAP. Clergy to adhere to him,) he would then stoop to 

^ any such condescension, as to send to the Pope, who 

had rejected and treated him with so many indigni- 
ties. But that great King understood his own busi- 
ness better than any of the standers-by, and resolved 
to part with no adv^tntage he had got, but to get as 
many more as he could. He had underhand treaties 
with the Duke of Maine, and understood well the 
stubbornness of his resolution, and that he had a 
great party Still amongst those who were discontent- 
ed, and which was very numerous in the kingdom. 
He was glad that the number of the Bishops was so 
considerable that adhered to him, and which every 
day increased, either by the taking of the cities of 
their residence, or by their voluntary coming and 
concurring with their brethren ; yet he knew there 
were many Bishops who were of another opinion^ 
and who would not enter into any contest i^inst 
the Pope's authority ; and he discerned the sottish- 
ness of that time to be such, through the long conti- 
nuance of the civil war, and the jealousy and animo- 
sity against the Huguenots, that less than aii absolu-^ 
tion by the Pope himself would not restore a general 
peace to France, the unity of which was absolutely 
necessary to his ailairs. It was necessary towards 
the preservation of his own power and authority over 
his old friends the Huguenots, who were loudly of- 
fended and provoked by his conversion ; and many 
of the principal of them did not think they \^Te suf- 
ficiently rewarded, nor like to be, for the great ser-^ 
vice they had performed for him; and so were too 
well disposed to engage themselves in en^ new trou- 
bles and enterprise : and it was more necessary, in 
order to the expulsion of the Spaniard^ and all his 

pretences. 
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pretences^ out of France, and to the prosecution of CHAP, 
the war against him in Flanders, and in all other r-^ 



parts of his dominions, upon which his heart vrs^s as 
much set as upon the procuring peace in his own 
kingdom ; and the more upon the latter, that he 
might take full vengeance in the former, to which he 
had as great and as many provocations, as it is possi- 
ble for one King to receive from another ; and this 
great work could neither be entered upon, nor pros-f 
perously carried on, without a full confirmed and 
avowed peace and correspondence with Rome, which 
he could not reasonably expect, without its being 
ushered in by his receiving absolution*from thence. 
There was yet another reason that was more im- Further 

reasons. 

portant, and, it may be, more prevalent with that 
great Prince at that time, than either of the other. 
The King had a thorn in his side, that could not be 
taken out but by the surgery of Rome, without making 
a wound ^s deep and dangerous as that which was to 
be cured- The history of Queen Margaret his wife, 
and the niany sallies she made in her life, are too 
well known not to be taken notice of, or to be too 
much enlarged upon. And how to remove that in* 
commodity, without which he sj^w, by his wwt of 
issu^, he should probably leave France in as bad a 
condition as he found it, he could find but one way, 
at least one that he was willing to take ; namely, the 
power and jurisdiction of the Pope. The doctrine 
of dispensations in common and ordinary marriages, 
upon the least relation in blood alliance or other pre- 
tence of consanguinity, had heen so long acknow- 
ledged to be of the Pope's spiritual authority, that it 
was eyen become incorporated into the municipal 
and fundamental laws of France ; and though it hftd 
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CHAP, been in some former ages declined and contested, 
^— those contradictions had been attended with incon- 
veniences and mischiefs, which were not prudently 
to be invited. 
P»»rthcr Yet the King stood in need of more* than such a 
dispensation : there was ho new marriage to be 
made^ but an old one to be dissolved and made void 
from the beginning, and upon the allegations and 
suggestions of what was not the true ground and 
reason of it; all which could never be brought to 
pass, but by such a plenitude of power as could 
never come to be disputed, and which would suffer 
itself to be no less conducted in the way than to the 
end. Notwithstanding all these invitations, which 
were strong enough to have induced any other man 
to a compliance with a power of which he stood so 
much in need, this great and wise King would not 
depart from his own dignity, nor give up any of his 
own or his kingdom's rights ; and therefore, though 
he was well content to send the Bishop of Evereux 
(who was afterwards Cardinal Perron) to treat with 
the Pope, he limited him by very strict instructions, 
that he and Cardinal D*Ossat (who had been long 
entrusted by the King, and understood the court of 
Rome very well) should carry themselves in that af- 
fair with such wariness and circumspection, that, in 
asking the Pope's absolution, they should not dis- 
countenance or prejudice that other which his Ma- 
jesty had already received from the Prelates of his 
own kingdom, to the end that, if His Holiness should 
refuse him his, (which^his Majesty hoped he would 
liot do,) his reception and incorporation into the 
Church, obtained and approved by the Bishops of 
France, might not be called into dqubt, nor disputed. 

And 
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And in order to this the Kin? gave them two procu- CHAP. 

VTTT 

rations; the one, to demand the Pope's absolution- ^— 

purely and simply ; the other, to ask the strengthen- 
ing the things which were past, insomuch as should 
be needful to add thereunto the absolution of His 
Holiness, for the greater assurance and satisfaction 
of his mind : but withal, that they were n,ot to make 
use of, or to shew the first procuration, if they did 
not find that His Holiness was fully resolved to satis- ^ 
fy his Majesty. 

How this transaction was carried, and the King's RccondUa- 
success therein, as to the manner, as well as to the Pope and 
matter, is so notorious, even to the creation of his ^^^^ ^^' 
two great ministers Cardinals by the Pope in the con- 
clusion of the treaty, that it is to no purpose to en- 
large upon it. From that time we may justly say, 
that Clement was as much French to the end of his 
reign, as he had been Spanish in the beginning ; and 
as he had the skill to pacify Spain with the promise,, 
that by having obliged Frapce in that manner he 
should be able to make a peace between the two. 
crowns; (than whiq)[i Phjlip desired nothing more, 
and Henry nothing less ;) so in all that concerned 
. France, he siiflered himself to be guided by the ge- 
nius of that great King ; and in matters which were 
in their nature of the most ecclesiastical cognizance, 
he willingly departed frotn the known common rules, 
and complied with th^ method proposed by the 
King, and never denied any thing- that was positively 
insisted on by him. So he consented to the annul- 
lation and invalidating the King's marriage, with all 
the circumstances and formalities which were re- • 

quired, and which had never been used ; and when 
he seemed to be averse to any thing that was desired, n 
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CHAP. b» Was tokd, that before the late disorders, and bd^rp 
vm. . , - 

. ' the heresies which were now started^ the comrt erf" 

Parliament and the great Council had detenniiied 

many things otherwise than were held at ^Bs^e; 

and that the French Church had always had «ome 

pretensions above that which the Sacred Chair would 

hear or acknowledge, and that the Sorbonne at Paris 

had always defended several opinions, and held seve^ 

ral maxims very disadvantageous to the Pope: whi<^ 

argumentations were always hearkejied unto i the 

Pope beii^ wisely resolved to have no more x^ontro- 

versies with France, whilst so learned a Doctor sate 

in the chair. 

Henry IV. ^q^ ^[^ thesc condesccusions -in him ever prevail 

refuses to , , .r - 

publish the with the King to comply with any thing he desired, 
TrcnTin° if it did in the least degree shock with thie policy of 
]f ranee, ^i^^ kingdom. ' So when the Pope with all imagin- 
ahle importunity pressed the King for the publiiCia- 
tion of the Council of Trent, and said, he was the 
more earnest in it by reason of tlie disorders .and ex- 
treme abuses, which, he understood, increased ©v:eiy 
day more and more in the F|^nch Church, by so 
many French Priests, who came at prjsstent to Rpmie 
npon the account of the Jubilee, i^d who w^is^ so 
defiled and infeotied with so muny deJbauc^edri^s and 
irregularities, t^t he was not only excited ito a pi||^, 
but to a horror of them in*lus soul ; a^d though t^ 
good Cardinaji D'Ossat, in order to pcevaij with the 
King in that particular, writ, that though tite Popp 
was not at that time »^ell satisfied with the Kiag, y^ 
if he would but please to hasten the publishing the 
s Council of Trent, he would appease and calm all Jm 

anger ; (and in truth the expedient^proposed by that 
Cardinal to induce his Maj^esty to consent to it, in 

his 
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his 172d letter, in the year fifteen hundred ninety- CHAP, 
nine, is very worthy not to be forgotten; namely, - 



that in the publishing might be added thereunto 
some certain salyos and cautions, uwder which any 
thing whatsoever might be comprehended, as the 
prerogatives and preeminences of the Crown, the au- 
thority of the King, the independencies and liberties 
of the French Church, the indulgences of the court 
of Parliament, the edicts of agreement, and whatso- 
ever else you have a mind to except ; by which we 
see what kind of reverence themselves have to the 
decrees of Councils, which they admit to be general, 
and how many ways they have to avoid their obliga- 
tions;) yet all these arguments could not prevail 
with this King to satisfy the Pope herein, nor did he 
ever sniffer that Council to be received in France. 

When the Pope first spoke to the Cardirial D'Os- Papal doc- 

. * . 1 . *""c of not 

sat concerning the peace between the two crowns, keeping 
(which of all things in the world he desired to bring hercti^*! 
to pass,) and of the afiairs of England ; the Cardinal ^^[ 
told him, as to what concerned the peace, the doubt*>**»' 
which he had of it long before was increased lately ; 
for that the King, who was always an exact observer 
of his word and promise, would have much ado to 
disengage himself from that alliance which he had 
lately renewed and confirmed by an oath. The 
Pope answered, that oath was made to an heretic, 
and that the King had made quite another oath to 
Ood and to him ; and afterwards added, (what he 
had often before told him, and particularly in the 
audience before,) that Kings and sovereign Princes 
gave themselves the liberty to do any thing that 
might tend to their own advantage ; and th^t it was 
eome now to that height, that nobody imputed it to 
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CHAP, them for crime^ nor thought the worse of them for 

^ so doing ; and alleged oh this occasion a saying of 

Franciscus Maria, Duke of Urbin, who used to say, 
that if a Gentleman or Lord not sovereign kept not 
his word, it would be a great dishonour and reproach 
to him ; but Sovereign Princes, upon interest of state, 
could without any great blame make and break 
treaties at their pleasures, make alliances, and, as 
soon as that is done, quit them, lie, betray, and do 
any thing else. The honest Cardinal said, he had 
too much to reply upon this discourse; but he 
thought it not safe to stop in a place that was so slip- 
pery : however, the King might see that the hatred 
which the Pope bore to heretics did transport him 
to that degree, that he sometime let slip out of his 
mouth (th6ugh under the name of another) maxincis 
very pernicious, and wholly unworthy of a man of 
honour or honesty. It would not be reasonable 
just or charitable to say, that the Church of Rome 
hath long retained and doth still retain those max- 
ims, which very many learned and pious Catholics 
do every day disclaim, and by their writings with 
great vehemence dislike and controul ; nor 'hath any 
other Catholic in these late years assumed the cou- 
rage to support them, or to contradict the others for 
wa^ t of zeal to their religion. Yet it is nothing like 
a calumny to believe and say, that all those princi- 
ples and maxims, so destructive to human society^ 
and contradictory to all moral honesty, are as much 
the doctrine of the Court of Rome still, as they were 
in the time of Clement the Eighth, or of the worst 
of his predecessors ; as is manifest, by the frequent 
Bulls w}iich have been issued out by several Popes 
since his time, for the annijlling several treaties and the 
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noBt solemn a)ntracts, and dispensing with and ab- CHAP, 
solving from all the oaths which have been taken for '— 



the punctual observation thereof, in the most im^ 
portant matters that concern the peace of Christen- 
dom : of which, in the conclusion of this discourse, 
we ^hall think fit to annex some instances. But, 
God be thanked! Catholic Princes, and indeed all 
good Catholics, look upon those scriptures as Apo- 
cryphal, and obey them accordingly. And here we 
shall for the present leave Clement the Eighth to his 
rest, and take a short view of his successor. 

Clement the £i&:hth being: dead, the Cardinal de ^co xi. 

miT 1- • I 11 • 1 ^ _ and the 

Medicis was chosen, who assumed the title of Leo conclave 
the Eleventh, and living but twenty-seven days after, Zn o*f a^* 
yields us very little matter for observation. But the*"*'*^'^'^* 
conclave in which his successor was chosen yields us 
«o much and so full evidence of the evangelical pro- 
ceedings in those dark conventions, that being com- 
municated by so unquestionable authors as three 
great Cardinals, who were present in the conclave, 
Joyeuse, Perron, and D'Ossat, we should be very 
much failing to our work in hand, if we did not in- 
sert it, and in describing whereof we will use no 
other words but their own. 

The Cardinal de Joyeuse, in his letter of the 19th Narrative of 
of May, 1606, to Kiilg Henry the Fourth, makes thisna! de joy- 
relation of it ; *^ The Cardinal Aldobrandini and the^^* 
" Cardinal Montalto with all their creatures came to 
*' us, desiring us to join with them to make the Car- 
^^ dinal Tosco Pope. After we had discoursed a great 
^^ while of this business, we had much ado to resolve 
" upon it ; because that Cardinal was looked upon as 
^^ a' man who lived a life not too exemplary, very apt 
^' to be choleric and angry, who had always in his 
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CHAP. *^ mouth unchaste and immodest words, and who was 

^ ^^ given to other customs unbecoming^ not only the 

" head of the Church, but any person whatever who 
^^ had but the least advantage of an honest education. 
^^ In a word, he was a man from whom we could not 
^' expect the least good for the Church ; the election 
^^ of whom would go against the conscience of many 
^' pious persons of the college, and might perhaps 
*^ gain us nothing but disgrace and reproach from all 
" the assembly of Cardinals. Nevertheless, the little 
^' hopes we had of having a Pope to our mind, the 
^^ fear of falling on one of those who were excluded 
^^ by your Majesty, the desire of not displeasing the 
" Cardinal Aldobrandini, and the opinion that we had 
^^ that this man would be inclined to favour the aflairs 
f' of your Majesty, made us resolve to assure AJdo- 
f^ brandini that we gave our fiill consent to this dec* 
** tion." TTiese are the very words in which that Car* 
dinal made that relation of the conclave to the King, 
and the other two differ not in any material expres* 
won; and it is very notorious that Cardinal Tosco had 
been chosen Pope, if the learned Baronius (from the 
indignation of his soul, in a most pathetical discourse 
of the horror and odium that would attend such an 
election of a man so scandalous, whom he described 
as nluch to the life, as the Cardinal Joyeuse had 
done to the King) had not so wrought upon the con*- 
science or the shame of very many of the Cardinals, 
when they were in the point of going to adoration, 
that they were diverted from that intention, and would 
have recompensed that Cardinal for their redemption 
with the election of himself for Pope, which he ai^ 
magnanimously refused. And by this means, and 
after all these foul circumstances, the Cardinal Borg- 
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kese came ta be chosen Pope, and assumed the name chap. 

VlII 
of Paul the Fifth, and administered ttiuch matter to '— 



us of observation. 

Paul the Fifth, from the time that he assumed the Paul v. 
Pontificate, was in his nature as much inclined and ^ ^ 
resolved to extend the jK)wer and jurisdiction of the 
Papacy, as any of his predecessors ever had been. 
He had the activity and courage of his age, which 
did not exceed three and fifty yeai*s, and had a spirit 
as obstinate as his predecessor Sixtus the Fifth. He 
took counsel only of himself, and was not to be re- 
moved from what he once resolved by any sugges- 
tions from other men, or from his own reflections ; 
and therefore was so much the more like to succeed 
from the strength of his own imagination and will, 
than the other was^ by how much he had more 
friends and persons, who loved him and would be 
ready to second whatsoever he desired. But he had 
the misfortune to make a wrong choice and election 
of the object of his displeasure and emulation. Spain 
paid all the obedience to the Holy Chair it could ex- 
pect or desire, as- being well paid and recompensed 
for it, and received every benefit from its condescend 
«eion8 : France was so newly reconciled, and was in 
the hand of such a Prince as would not be drawn to 
any thing but what his own wisdom and convenience 
did invite to, and one whose courtesy was to be che- 
rished and his power to be feared; both which would 
have established the authority of that Chair, and pre- 
^rved the ftiU reverence of his neighbours towards 
him, if he could have been contented to have en- 
joyed the greatness and power his predecessors were" 
possessed c^, though by means not very justifiable. 
*And since his spirit could not acquiesce with that 
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CHAP, portion^ he could not satisiy his ambition better than 
Ll. to suffer it to transport him to provoke an adversaiy. 



that next to the two crowns was best able' to contend 
with him^ and least like to depart from their own 
rigour, to comply with his pretences or satisfy his 
humour. So he made choice of an enemy, from 
whom he could not afterwards disentangle himself, 
without (besides prostituting the dignity of his own 
person) exposing the Papacy itself to receive those 
wounds that it can never* recover, and to be stript 
of all that divine authority which they lay claim to 
by the donative of St. Peter, by the fuU testimony 
and approbation of a sovereign body of Catholics, 
who, without ever giving countenance to or suffering 
any heretics to live amongst them, hath ever pre- 
served the practice of ^he Catholic Religion with 
equal reputation and integrity with Rome itself. In 
the stating this difference there can be no partiality, 
since every particular of it was so notorious, that as 
it had called all the eyes of Christendom to behold 
it in a great calm after the peace between the two 
crowns, so it was published in all languages, and the 
matter of fact so ftiUy agreed, that it w;ould be in- 
excusable folly to endeavour to mislead .any man by 
misinformation. 
TDisputc The case then was this. The Republic of Venice 
had, during the Pontificate of Clement, enacted two 
laws ; the one, to restrain ecclesiastical persons from 
taking certain lands into their hands, which belonged 
to their dignities or titles; and the other, that it 
should not be lawftil for any person of what condition 
soever to erect or build any church monastery or re^ 
ligious house, without a licence first obtained from 
the Senate, upon very severe penalties, besides the for-* 

feiture 
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feiture of the ground or land so given or assigned; and CHAP. 

to these two there was a third added, (during the va ^— 

cancy of the Chair, between the death of Clement and 
the election of Paul,) which made the two former laws, 
which before reached only to Venice, extend over all 
their dominions. It was generally believed, that Paul 
had brought with him some secret displeasure to that 
Republic in the moment that he was elevated to that 
Chair, and thought he could not propose an easier task 
to himself for the manifestation of his power, than 
the mortifying that Commonwealth, that so much 
overshadowed her neighbours. And if he had not 
entertained that prejudice, he could hardly so soon 
have published it ; for, without expecting the cere- 
mony of their ambassador of obedience, (which he 
was sure would speedily be sent,) he declared to 
their ambassador residing in Rome, that he would 
have that last act that had been made during the 
sede vacante to be immediately repealed and vacated. 
The ambassador gave the Senate notice of his de- 
mand, and from them returned this answer to the 
Pope ; that the decree he disliked contained nothing 
in it that was contrary to the liberty ecclesiastic, but 
regarded only the secular state, over which the Re- 
public had an absolute power; and that they had 
done nothing in this but what the Emperors Valen- 
tinian and Charjemain, the Kings of France, from St. 
Lewis to Harry the Third, King Edward the Third 
of England, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
many other Christian Princes had done upon the 
like occasions. The Pope quickly declared that he 
was not satisfied with the answer ; and that he h^d 
other matters to complain of, in which he expected 
jspeedy satisfection. The Senate had lately put to 
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CHAP. Aekth a Canon for having ravished a girl of eleten 
^^ ' ■ years of age, and afterward cut her throat ; and there 
were at this time two ecclesiastic persons in prison, 
the one a 'Canon, the other an Abbot ; the first, for 
having committed a very enormous crime (that by 
the law was very penal) against a kinswoman of his, 
because she would not yield to his infamous desires ; 
the other was accused of having committed incest 
with his own sister, several assassinations and poi- 
sonings, roobing in the highways, and many other 
great crimes. Yet the Pope, without farther exami-^ 
nation, and against the advice of those Cardinals with 
whom he thought fit to confer, sent two briefs to his 
Nuncio at Venice to be ' forthwith delivered to that 
Duke. By the one, he was required to set those two 
prisoners at liberty ; and by the other, to repeal 
those laws Under pain of exqpmmunication and in- 
terdict. But when those briefs came to Venice, the 
present Duke was very sick^ and died within few 
days, so that the Nuncio could not deliver them till 
there was another Duke chosen : which was no 
sooner done, than the Senate returned the same an- 
swer they had formerly done ; that the Holy Chair 
had sustained no disrespect in what had been done, 
nor was concerned therein, their proceedings having 
been the effect of their sovereignty upon the tempo- 
ral estate ; and at the same time they made choice 
of an extraordinary ambassador to satisfy the Pope 
in the grounds of their proceedings. 
Conduct As soon as those growing differences could be 
todsp^. taken notice of, the French ambassador, by the com- 
mand of that King, performed all the offices he could 
towards softening the hot temper of the Pope, who 
spoke very loudly and scornfully of the Republic, 
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^nd to persuade him not to precipitate his resolutions^ CHAP^ 
which might produce mischiefs that would not be so ^^* * ■ 
easily remedied as prevented. On the contrary, the 
Spanish ambassador, who drew more of the Cardinals 
to a concurrence with him, did all he could to in- 
flame the Pope ; as in a business wherein Religion 
^nd the dijgnity of the Holy Chair w*s concerned, 
and which would be prostrated ?ind exposed to cour 
tempt, if that proud Senate was not hu^ibled upon 
this occasion. The Spanish ambassador had in his 
own particular received some disobligations from the 
Senate, and was glad of this opportunity to revenge 
himself, and thought it would not be unacceptable to 
tlie King his master, who was enough incensed 
^igainst that Republic for some encroachments they 
had made upon his state of Milan, or had hindered 
him from encroaching upon their limits, (which. was 
an equal offence;) and he could never have suiqh a 
seasonable conjuncture to reform them, as now whei> 
ii^ had nothing to do against France. 

When the extraordinary ambassador from Venice Bails of ez- 
arriy^ at Roine, he found that he had not made haste S^™!*"* 
ejQioi^gb; for, notwithstanding all the reasons he could 
joSfix to satisfy the Pojpe, or to convince the Cardinals, 
be found within very few dajjp after his being there, 
that there was a Bull published and fixed upon all 
the most notpirion^ places in Rome, declaring )that 
the Duke and Senate, by the attempts they h^d 
n^ide against the authority of the Holy Chair, thf 
rights of the Chiirch and the privilege of ecclesiasti- 
jca,! persons, had incurred the censures contained ii^ 
the holy Canons, in the Councils and in the Consti- 
Ut^on^ of P(^s ; ,and therefore it ordaiijied, tha( 
tksy should put the prisoners into the hands of hi? 
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CHAP. Nuncio; and ^declare their decrees to be null and 
' void, and raze out of their records the memory of 
them : and all this to be done within four and 
twenty days ; and in failing therein, they were all 
declared to be excommunicated; and after the ex- 
piration of the four and twenty days of the excom- 
munication, for the hardness of their hearts, the city 
and all the dominions thereof shall lie under the in- 
terdict. Hereupon the extraordinary and ordinary 
ambassadors retired from Rx>me without taking their 
leave of the Pope, and returned to their own country. 
Resisted The courage of the Senate was not at all abated 
Republic by this rough proceeding at Rome, but made so good 
use of the time assigned for their obedience, and 
made so wholesome orders for the exacting obedience 
from their own subjects, that when the time came 
for the interdict to begin, the doors of all churches 
W£re as open, and the ahars as well supplied, and all 
ecclesiastical functions performed in the same man- 
ner they were accustomed to be. The Senate had 
** made a decree, that whosoever presumed not to com- 
ply with the obligation of their ordinary function, 
should immediately be apprehended by the chief 
magistrate of the place, and without farther process 
be hanged ; and therotis no record of any 6ne who 
suffered in the cause. There is only a pleasant men- 
tion of two, the one a Canon (as I remember) of Ve- 
nice, the other a Curate at Padua. The former, 
being told by the Podesta what decree the Senate 
had made, and being asked what he would do in the 
case, he answered, that he would do as his conscience 
should direct hifti : to which the Podesta replied, 
that he, the Canon, should do well ; and that for his 
part, he, the Podesta, would likewi^se do that which 
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the conscience of the State had directed him to do, CHAP, ' 

which was immediately to hang him. if he refused it; ^ 

which put the poor Canon into such a terrible fright 
and trembling, that he did not recover his voice and 
the other faculties of life in many days. The Curate 
of Padua had a more present understanding ; and 
when the Podesta told him what Judgment the Se- 
nate had passed, and asked him what he resolved to 
do, he without much pausing said, that fpr his part 
he had rather be excommunicated thirty years than 
be hanged a quarter of an hour ; for he had always ^ 

observed, that these differences between Princes were 
in short time usually ended, and then commonly all 
things were left in the same state in which they had 
been before ; but he never heard that they who were 
hanged got any thing; and therefore he was resolved 
that he would say Mass. 

The Senate observed, that all the, religious orders Jesuits and 
of %ld institutions carried themselves with obedience expelled 
and submission to the State; but those of the new^JJIitiim 
foundation were refractory; as the Capuchins and *^^™*"*°"*' 
the Jesuits ;, and that whilst the Senate took pains 
to satisfy the understandings of men of the justice of 
their cause, as well as to provide coercive laws to v . 
exact their obedience, the Jesuits were as solicitous 
and as active to seduce their subjects, and to incense 
them against the government* And therefore they 
presently expelled and banished bbth orders out of 
their dominions, and executed it with that wonder- 
ful expedition, that within very ffew days there was 
not one Capuchin or Jesuit to be found in any of 
the dominions belonging to the Republic. Yet in 
this their severity, they expressed much more dis- 
pleasure a^inst the latter, ^^ a people of a more des- 
perate 
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CHAP, perate malice, and better qualified to do mischief* 
^ And as they made it present death for any Jesuit to 



nus. 



be found in any of their dominions upon what pre- 
tence soever, though it was as travelUng to any other 
place ; so they made it very penal for any Senator 
whatsoever, or the Duke himself, so much as to pre^ 
pose in the time to come the restoration of that per- 
nicious society. 
Answer to Having thus provided for their peace and concord 
Bull, and' amongst themselves, they proceeded in making such 
J^ius^nS' other preparations as they thought necessary for their 
Beiianni- reputation, or their security. They first published an 
answer and declaration against the Pope's Monitory 
and Bull, and complained against the injustice and in- 
competency of it, stated their case truly, and shewed 
that their whole proceeding h^d been always done by 
their predecessors, and that they owed no account to 
the Pope for the same, and that he had no authority 
to require it : and this they printed in the name tud 
by the authority of the Senate, and sent it to all the 
Chrisrtian Princes their allies, with expressions sharp 
enough against the Pope and his no jurisdiction. The 
Pope inflicted a new censure upon th}s hew presump- 
tion ; ^nd caused his two great Cardinals, B^ronius 
aad Bellarminus, to write two conscientious discourses 
tp prove that the Pope had done nothing that he imd 
not oiily lawful apthority to do, but what he was obr 
liged by his pastoral charge to perform ; i^n4 to per- 
suade the Senate that they were obliged in con?- 
spience to submit to his determination, and to give 
Qbedience to him in the particulars he required* 
The names of those learned Cardinals found little 
subn^is^lipn, but very muph contrsudiction. Sk>me of 
the 3cn]^|;ors themselves, menpf grea|: leflin^ing, tiooV: 
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upon them to answer them ; and what they writ was CHAp. 
pubUshed by order of the Senate. Antonio Quirino^ 



a Senator of excellent parts^ writ a book/ which he 
called^ " Advice to the Subjects of Venice ;** and 
shewed the nullity of the Pope's censures, which wer^ * 

therefore void, because they werst inflicted where 
there was no crime; and with extraordinary elo- ' 
quence endeavoured to convince other Christian 
Princes, that their own interest obliged them to sup- 
port the authority of the Senate '^against the usurpa- 
tions of Churchmen ; and that the cause of the Se- 
nate was common with their own. And now that 
this war of the pen was entered into, every man took 
the liberty, divines and lawyers, all Catholics, to 
write their judgments upon the point in controversy; 
in which they examined the foundations of the pre- 
tences on either side ; so that the Pope's authority 
received deeper wounds than could ever since be 
closed up. 

That which troubled the Pope most was, the obe-The Pope 
dience that all the Bisjiops and Clergy of the Repub-agI*Ssr*' 
lie paid to the decrees of the Senate, notwithstanding ^^'"*^*^ 
the excommunication and interdict ; for the Senate 
had required them not only to perform all their pub- 
lic offices, but to satisfy and inform all who camt to 
them in confession that they were obliged in con- 
science to prefer tneir obedience to the State before 
that to the Pope ; and there wanted only three votes 
to condemn a Jesuit to the gallows, for having ad- 
vised his penitent in confession that he ought in 
conscience to submit to the interdict. And the fa- 
mous Fra Paolo, and Fulgentio, with other religious 
men^ had in their writings and in their sermons so 
much exposed the dignity and authority of the Pope 
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CHAP. ^ the contempt of the common people, that nobody^ 

'— spoke of him but in mirth and derision. All which 

being quickly known in Rome, inflamed the toU^e 
of Cardinals as much as the Pope; insomuch as 
many, who had been against the precipitation of those - 
ecclesiastical cen«ires, and thought the subject re- 
quired more deliberation, were now so transported, 
that they advised the Pope, that not his personal re- 
putation, but the duty of Religion, obliged him to 
vindicate the Holy Chair from the reproach it un- 
derwent, and to chastise with his temporal sword 
those rebellious ohildren, who had so notoriously de* 
spised his spiritual. The Pope liked the counsel, 
and made his brother General of his forces both by 
sea and land, who prosecuted the levies of men with 
great diligence and much expence. It was a princi- 
pal ailment in the Consistory for taking this reso- 
lution, that the Republic would never have the cou- 
rage to enter into a war with His Holiness, knowing 
well enough how odious they were to all the Princes 
of Italy, towards whom they were very ill neigh- 
bours ; and therefore they should no sooner hear of 
forces raised against them by His Holiness, but they 
would be terrified, and immediately submit to all his 
ordinances. The contrary appeared quickly to him ; 
and that the Republic had not deferred making pre- 
parations to resist him till he began to arm ; but had, 
besides those of their own subjects, which they had 
drawn tc^ther to prevent any insurrections, agreed 
for a levy of eight thousand foot, and some horse; 
and that they had sent for the Count of Vaudemont; 
who had long a pensionirom them, under an engine* 
ment to serve them as their general when they should 
have occasion ; and they had now sent for him into 
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Lorrain, where he lived with the Duke his father CHAP. 
These advertisements, with the expence he had aU— — ^-^ 
ready been at upon the small levies he had mad^and 
Ae camputation from thence what the charge of the 
war would amount unto in a short time, made him wish 
that the work was to begin again, and to reflect upoit 
many things which he had not thought of before. 

It is true, that, (as hath been said,) upon the first Conduct or 
hasty discovery of his displeasure against the Repub-F^'^ 
Kc, and the sturdy answer given to his demand by 
Aeir ambassador Nani, (namely, that they governed 
their subjects by their own laws, and that if they 
should repeal any of those because the Pope was dis^ 
pleased with them, they had nothing to do but to 
send their book of statutes to him, that he might ap« 
point which of them should b^ executed,) the Spa^ 
nish ambassador used many arguments to incense 
His Holiness against them, and to extort obedience 
to his decrees by force, in which he was confident 
that he might depend upon his Master for his ut-* 
most assistance. But it was as true, that, from that 
time, (and though he had sent an express into Spain^ ' 
to complain of the afiront and contumacy which the 
State of Venice had shewed towards him, in vindi- 
cation whereof he desired both counsel and assistance 
from the Catholic King,) full three months were 
passed without his having received any answer ; nor 
could his Nuncio in Spain give him any account 
what that Court inclined to do. The King of France 
had indeed, upon the first appearance of the differ 
rence, sent an ambassador to Rome with great ex*- 
pressions of respect to the Sacred Chair, and to la^ 
ment the appearance of any discord like to iall out 
between His Holiness and his dear ally the State of 
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CHAP. Venice ; for composing whereof his Majesty offeved 



vin 



- his interposition and mediation^ and he had already 
^ sen Van ambassador thither, in order to dispose that 
Senate to what was fit, all which amounted but to 
a mediation^ without any proffer of help and assist-- . 
ance if they i^oiild be refractory to what should by 
him be thought fit* Whereupon the Pope accepted 
the mediation, and permitted that the French am- 
bassador in Venipe should propose any thing he con- 
eeived reasonable towards the entering into a treaty ;. 
intimating likewise by the ambassador who was at 
Rome, that he belief ed, if an ambassador were 
sent from^enice to desire it, His Holiness might 
be prevailed with to take off the ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, and to grant his absolution in order to a treaty 
upon the whole matter: to this however Monsieur 
de Fnesne, the French ambassador in Venice, gave for 
answer to Monsieur Alincourt, who resided in Rome, 
that the Senate thought they had no need of an ab- 
solution, nor required, nor would accept of any ; but 
if the Pope would first take off all his spiritual cen- 
sures, they would then be ready to enter into a 
treaty with him. 
M^iatioa Thig ^as the highest indignity they had yet 
treated him with ; to despise his absolution, and to 
propose the taking off the excommunication and in* 
terdict, without any sign of repentance, or so much 
as an acknowledgment of a crime. But it happened 
at the same time, that an express arrived from Spain 
with letters under the hand of that King to His Ho- 
liness, in which he gave him many thanks for his 
having communicated to him the dispute he had 
with the Republic, whereupon he had sent the Cond^ * 
de Castro his extraordinary ambassador thither,: to give 
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the Senate good counsel, and to put them in mind GH AP. 

of their duty to the Sacred Chait ; which if it had ^ 

that effect upon them as it ought to have, he would 
become a suitor on their behalf to His Holiness, that * 

he would accept their submission, and restore them 
to his favour; but if they should continue obstinate, 
and adhere to the resolution they had taken, he as- 
sured the J^ope that he would send all the armies he 
had to assist him, and likewise lead them in his own 
person, before Religion and the Church (which he 
and his predecessors bad always defended) should 
submit to any afiront. This came very seasonably 
to raise his drooping spirits ; and he took care that 
it might not be concealed, but published it by all the 
ways he could, sent copies of it to all the Princes of • 
Italy, and resumed his former courage for the prose- 
cution of the war, and issued out all orders accord- 
ingly ; in which he found such a universal concur-* 
rence, that all the Cardinals and dty of Rome made 
voluntary subscriptions for the supply of very con- 
siderable sums of money towards the war : so that 
the Pope*s General publicly declared, that there was ^ 
money enough to -raise an army of forty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse, and to maintain it for 
three years. Nor was the Republic untouched by 
the King of Spain's so unexpected declaration, but 
took pains to have it believed that his ambassador 
spoke quite another language at Venice, and made 
great protestations that he would faithfully observe 
the treaty that was between them, if he could not 
be so happy as to procure a reconciliation by his me- 
diation. Certain it is, that the Spanish ambassador 
received nothing but great ceremony and acknow- 
ledgment of the King's bounty, in undertaking his 
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CHAP, mediation in so perplexed a condition as their oom^ 

s — monwealth was then in ; for which they rendered 

him infinite thanks. But when the ambassador pre- 
tended that his business was to understand and be a 
witness of their good disposition to peace, and then 
to continue his journey to Rome, to induce His Ho- 
liness to the same good inclination, and therefore 
it would be necessary for them to make such propo- 
sitions on their part, (ftat he might inform the' Pope 
thereof, and give the best ai^uments he could to 
fndke them acceptable ; he could draw no other an- 
jiwer from them, but that they had nothing to pro- 
pose, being resolved to maintain and d^end their 
laws, by which their government and sovereignty did 
. subsist At last, with great importunity, they in- 
formed him what they had offered to the French 
ambassador, beyond which they could make no ad- 
vance ; and of which, when he had sent information 
to Rome, there could be no other use made, dian the 
conviction of those, who imagined that they had an 
enemy to deal with that would by any menaces be 
wrought upon to comply ; which gave the Pope him- 
self great thoughts df heart. 
M^iation Harry the Fourth of France looked fipom the be- 
ginning of this garboil as a man who resolved to 
have some part in it, to the composing or to the 
widening it ; and therefore begun early his office of 
mediation : and, well knowing the Spaniards* inten^ 
tions to make use of thii opportunity to recover 
some places which belonged (they said) to, the 
dutchy of Milan, and which were possessed by the 
Venetians as territories of the Republic, he did not 
intend they should choose their enemy in Italy, 
This made the Republic gladly embrace the media^ 

tion; 
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tion ; which the Pope durst not reject, who begun to CHAP. 

dificover that the late gaudy professions from Spain ^ 

had somewhat hid under them, that which would 
cost him dearer than the affront he had yet received 
from the Venetians: and he found that they, the 
Princes of Italy, upon whom 'he most depended for • 
their dishke of the greatness and power of the Re- 
public, begun now to talk of the nature and ground 
of the quarrel ; that the books and discourses which 
had been written by them, and on their behalf, had 
made much deeper impression than those which had 
been printed at Rome ; that to compel a sovereign 
State to repeal the laws which they had thought fit 
to make for their own policy and good government, 
would no less trench upon their own interest, than 
upon that of Venice ; and then, for the privileges of 
ecclesiastical persons, which had been a doctrine * 

most preached amongst them, and had met with 
least contradiction, the monstrousness of the crimes 
of which they were known to be guilty, produced 
that horror in all men, that whatever would obstruct 
the most speedy and the most severe course of jus- 
tice was believed to be an enemy to it. It was evi- 
dent enough that the Venetians would not be threat- 
ened out of their right, or their humour ; and that 
they would manage a war longer and better than he 
could do at his own charge, and by his own forces ; 
and that his calling in strangers to assist him (espe- 
cially the Spaniards, who would be more easily called 
in than carried out) would inevitably irreconcile and 
incense all Italy against him. The Pope therefore, 
when those boutades were a little over, which the 
steady proceeding of the Senate, in their answers to 
\ the French ambassador, frequently put him into, still 

L 1 4 desired 
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CHAP, desired that interposition might not be discontinued: 
I ^^^' and his Nuncio at Paris desired the King, that he 
would prosecute it with a litde more warmth and 
zeal on the behalf of the Sacred Chair, for the pre- 
servation of its dignity, and the reverence due to it. 
^ For there the King thought himself concerned to ap- 
pe^ar very tender; and, because the scene for action 
was like to be more at Rome than at Venice, he 
thought fit that the Cardinal Joyeuse should go thi- 
ther ; for which no excuse or pretence was to be 
made, since every Cardinal is thought to go home 
when he goes to Rome ; and he was a person of 
whom the Pope was known to have a particular es-' 
teem. In his journey the Cardinal gave advertise^ 
meivt to the French ambassador at Venice, that, being 
to pass near the confines of that Republic in his way 
to Rome, if he found that his presence would not be 
unacceptable there, he would take their city in his 
way. ' He was well known at Venice, and esteemed 
as a good friend ; so that his reception there was in 
all respects answerable to his quality.. It was easy 
enough, by the introduction of the French {embassa- 
dor, who was to observe his orders, to open a door to 
let himself into the treaty ; and to make the Senate 
know, that, without any character, he k;new well his 
masjtep's mind ; and that it was known at Rome that 
he did so. So that the Senate, and the Duke him* 
self, who gave him always the hand, (which he used 
not to do to other Cardinals,) treated readily with 
him without reserve. He was well informed of all 
that had passed in the Court of Rome, and that the 
Pope was sensible that he had pulled a greater bur-? 
den upon his shoulders than he was able to bear, and. 
Jhajt he was glad to hear of his being there, and ex-r. 

pected 
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pected some good overtures by him. He thought chap, 

some expedients might be found to compose the -two :^ 

main points upon which the difference had first 
grown ; but the acts which had followed after, 
(namely, the excommunication and interdict by the 
Pope, and the circular letter from the Senate to all 
their officers and clergy, to prevent the ill effect of 
those Bulls by their want of power and authority,) 
w^ere not so easy to be reconciled; since the sup- 
pressing and recalling them would still leave the om- 
nipotence of the Sacred Chair blemished, if not 
blasted ; except they could be prevailed with to ac- 
knowledge some excess on their part, which he found 
impossible. Yet there was another point more to be 
despaired of than the other, and without which he 
thought his going to Rome must be to no purpose, 
which was, the revocation of the Jesuits ; which the 
Pope could not in honour recede from, and which 
they would never consent to. 

When he knew all that the ambassador could in-Negocitr 
form him of, and collected as much as he could from caMmai 
the discourses, with which those of the Senate, who^t vcnfcc. 
had been deputed to confer with him, had enter- 
tained him, he told them, that his business was to 
Rome, but his coming to Venice had been a volun- 
tary act of his own ; though he knew it would be 
grateful to the King his master, as the most probable 
way, to have carried somewhat with him from thence, 
as must have made him welcome to the Pope; where- 
as his judgment had so much deceived him, that by 
coming out of his way he had disappointed himself 
of the end of his journey, and must return to Paris 
without going to Rome ; i^nce he could impart no- 
thing to the Pope that would not make the breach 

.wider ; 
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CHAP, wider ; and he seemed resolute to give over the ne- 

' — gociation^ and to return to France. The Senate, that 

looked for moi^e from his dexterity and plain dealing 
at Rome than from any other minister wlio could be 
employed thither, was much troubled at his declara- 
tion ; and told him, that they had consented t6 
much more upon his demand in the name of the 
King his master, than they could have been induced 
to by any other way ; nor would they consent to the 
same hereafter upon any oth^r interposition : that^ 
upon his desire, they were content to deliver up the 
two prisoners into the hands of such as his most 
Christian Majesty should appoint to receive them, 
and who might dispose of them in such manner as 
that King thought fit : that for the two laws that 
were complained of, they were likewise, for his M a- 
jesty*s sake, content to suspend the execution thereof 
for some time, and till some other occasion should 
make it necessary for the Commonwealth to proceed 
in that way ; provided that both these concessions 
should in no degree reflect upon their sovereign 
power, nor imply that they had done any thing 
which they ought not to have done : and therefore 
that, before either of these was done, the excommuhi-' 
g^ cation and interdict should be repealed, and declared 
void: and when all should be done and executed that 
was mutually agreed upon, they would send an am- 
bassador to Rome, to testify to the Pope the affection 
and respect they had always had for the Sacred Chair; 
and that they desired the same favour and_ kindness 
from him that they had still received from his prede- 
cessors ; and beyond this they could not yield to any 
thing, without dissolving or shaking the principles of 
- their State and Government, 

When 
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When the Cardinal discoursed of the reverence that CHAP. 

was due to Religion and the Church, and that it was r-: '— 

a thing unheard of, that those censures, once inflicted, 
should be taken off without repentance or acknowledg- 
ment, which was the groun(^ of all absolutions ; they 
answered, that they were not without notable records 
ot their constant affection to Religion and the Church, 
by such ample testimony of the Popes themselves, that 
few other sovereign Princes had the like: that they 
had done nothing that could ofiend the present Pope, 
but what was necessary for the preservation of that go^ 
vemment ; which had at some times exceedingly ob« 
liged, if*not preserved, the Sacred Chair from violence 
and rapine ; and without which their sovereignty 
eould not subsist : that they could nf>t for that rea- 
son acknowledge that they had committed any of- 
' fence ; nor did they desire, nor would receive, any 
absolution. The Cardinal then put them in mind, 
that, after a controversy of so unusual a nature, pro- 
secuted to the making a war, at least to the raising 
of armies, many crimes and offences must have been 
eommitted by both sides ; and that they, whose zeal 
had transported them farthest on the behalf of those 
to whom they thought themselves most obliged, and 
to the prejudice of the other party, would be in ill case, 
if they were left liable to all thote penalties and cen- 
sures which the laws of the sevwal governments would 
inflict upoQ them; and therefore, in all the like cases, 
an absolute act of oblivion' and indemnity was, and 
must always be, the necessary foundation and sup- 
port of any peace that can ensue : which being so 
known a truth, he desired them to consider, whether 
it were possible for His I^liness ever to consent to 
any peace with the Republic, without the Jesuits 

being 
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CHAP, being restored to their primitive condition^ of which 

^ they had been deprived only for steadily adhering 

to him, without the least charge or imagination of 
any other crime ; and whether they imagined that 
the most Christian King (who had the greatest de- 
votion to the Chair of St. Peter of any Prince living) 
could ever interpose or mediate in a matter so .un- 
generous and derogatory to the honour and dignity 
of the Vicar 'of Christ. All which they answered < 
with silence, as a matter they were not qualified to 
speak in ; only some of them said, that it was a 
transcendent evidence of the respect that the Senate 
had for his most Christian Majesty, that, i^n his 
desire, they were content to restore the Capuchins^ 
who had much provoked the State ; but for the 
other, no man could, without his own ruin, so much 
as mention it, and therefore desired to be excused if ' 
they said no more upon that afikir. 
Proceedings When the Cardinal found that there could be no 

of Cardinal 

Joycuscat farther concessions made by the Senate, he told 
them, that though he hoped little from the Pope, 
(and, it may be, he would not tell him that little they 
had proposed,) yet since he was so near Rome, he 
thought it would not become him to return into 
France without kissing the feet of His Holiness, and 
therefore he would Begin his journey the next day • 
though he did defer it two or three days, to the end 
that the post might be there before him : and he 
caused the French ambassador to make a true rela- 
tion of all that, had passed^ to that ambassador of 
Rome ; because he knew the Spanish ambassador 
there would receive the same information from him 
at Venice, to whom the SAiate had communicated it. 
But the Cardinal writ a letter himself to the Pope, 

in 
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i3\ which he informed him, that he should bring that chap. 

with him that would put an end to all disputes. So ^— 

that, whilst the two ambassadors appeared to all the 
Cardinals very melancholy, and to despair of peace, 
the Pope himself was very cheerful, and in good hu- 
mour,. a,nd told those who were most intimate with 
him that the peace was concluded. When the Car- 
idinal Joyeuse arrived, he alighted at the ambassa- 
dors house, and, pretending some indisposition, he 
excused seeing the Pope that night, who had great 
impatience to be possessed of the secret. But when 
he had the next morning, after an audience of above 
three hours, heard all the Cardinal had to say, he 
was exceedingly offended, and reproached hilh for 
having deceived and abused him. To which- the 
Cardinal made no other answer, than that nobody 
he could send would be able to do more than he had 
done. However, he desired the Pope to appear well 
pleased in public, fo%he had many things more ta 
acquaint him with ; and he had a secret expedient 
yet, which if His Holiness approved of, would put a 
fair end to the business, but would by no means at 
this time let him know what the expedient was: and 
when he had left the Pope to the Cardinals, who 
were in the next room, he used all those expressions 
which might persuade them, that though all was not 
yet to be published, they might believe it to be con- 
cluded : so that though the Pope could not dissem- 
ble his dissatisfied looks, yet the report was current 
through the court and town, that the peace was con- 
. eluded : and the Spanish 'ambassador complained 
how much his master had been contemned, that, 
Ijitaving offered more to the Pope than all other 
Winces had done, his. mediation had been rejected 
• no 
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CHAP, no less by the Pope than by the Venetians, who hyd 

'— dehided his ambassador with false and vain relations, 

and granted ail that the King of France had re- 
quired. 

The Pope was no better satisfied with the Car- 
dinaFs next audience, nor with his expedient. He 
gave a large relation of the distemper of the Se- 
nate, and of the great preparations they had made 
for war ; that they desired not peace, but rather to 
reduce His Holiness to that lowness, that he might 
hereafter not be able to make a farther attempt upon 
their sovereignty; which seemed to him to be no 
less the desire of the clergy than of the laity ; that it 
" was very evident to him, that what His Holiness de* 

sired, and which he could only desire beyond what ' 
he had obtained, namely, the restoration of the Je- 
suits, would never.be consented to, for that there 
was so universal a detestation of thevti, upon the dis- 
coveries which had been made ^f their machinations 
against the State before, and over and above what had 
happened in the last occasion, that they would never 
more be looked upon as subjects to the sovereignty of 
the Commonwealth; and that upon the whole matter 
he advised the Pope not longer to insist upon that 
point: which the Pope heard with great indignation, 
and angrily asked him, whether this were the expe- 
dient that he had so long reserved, and the care he 
had of his honour and dignity? The Cardinal an- 
swered him with some warmth again, that this was 
not the expedient, and that whilst he had so little 
care of his own condition, and of the peace of Italy, 
and put the state and condition of the Jesuits into an 
equal balance with the other, and with the Catholic 
religion itself, he would not find a concurrence 

from 
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frofti many other Princes^ nor was he capable of a CHAP, 

rational expedient^ which he would reserve to a fitter U- 

time. 

The Pope was as much dissatisfied with the Car-Futhcr 
dinal as was possible, and took it to heart, that he between 
had at all iniased into him any hope of a reasonable and Oi^i. 
composition ; and that he could have so little a sense "^^1*^^" 
of his honour, as to persuade him to so infamous a 
condescension. But that which troubled him most, 
and of which he could see no end, was the opinion 
that the Cardinal (who was generally esteemed a 
wise man, and more versed in business than any 
man of that age, and wtiom he had always looked 
upon as his friend) would never have proceeded in 
this manner, and at last fallen to that dejection of 
spirit in his advice, if he had not been fully instruct- 
ed by his master in all the particulars. And that 
imagination was attended by such a train of other 
jealous thoughts, that he could find no place in 
which he could have rest; nor durst he communi- 
cate this to any body, nor seem to have less hope of 
the peace than he had professed to have, for fear of 
being thought a weak man, and easy to be cozened. 
The Cardinal continued to use the same dialect still 
in his conv^sation, that the peace was* in the Pope's 
own power; and seemed to wish that it might be 
debated in Consistory, where the sole point would 
aj^pear'to be the comprehension of the Jesuits; which 
would be too envious a burden for them to bear, in 
the disappointment of a peace, the delight wherein 
every body had so digested in their own thoughts^ 
When the Pope had suffered himself for some days 
to be overwhelmed with the agony of these distract* 
ed thoughts^ he called again for the Cardinal Joy-^ 
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CHAP, euse, and lamented that any of his friends shdldd 

^ think that he ought to redeem his life at so infamous 

a price as the reUnquishing a body of such true, and 
&.ithful, and learned friends, (who had with that 
courage adhered to him in a matter of conscience,) 
to be destroyed, and even worried by tlfcir implaca- 
ble enemies ; and desired him, that he would pro- 
pose his expedient to him, if there wei^ any h6pe 
that it might redeem him from the trouble he sus- 
tained. The Cardinal told him, that, next the paiii 
his Holiness underwent, his was the most uneasy part 
in this great affair ; that the King his master had 
made choice of him for this* employment principally 
out of the knowledge he had of his entire duty to his 
Holiness, and his zeal for the dignity and authority 
of the Sacred Ghair ; and he was sure that that de- 
votion alone prevaikd with him cheerfully to under- 
take it: that he had* too often passed the mountains^ 
before to take delight in those joumies; and he had 
never intended to be present in any more conclaves ; 
that he discerned now, to his great discomfort, that 
his being engaged in this unlucky business had 
drawn upon him the jealousy of His Holiness, which 
he had least suspected ; and prdbably the ill success^ 
of it might be attended with the same dissatisfaction 
to the King his master, who (though he might blame 
his want of address) he believed would never doubt 
his sincerity, to the corruption whereof there was no 
temptation in view : he said, he had not represented 
the state of the whole affair to His Hdiness with a 
worse aspect than in truth belonged to it ; it might 
possibly hereafter appear with a better flmn it yet 
appeared to have, and he would not deny that he 
had some such presage within himself; for when he 
1 consi^ 
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coBsidered that at his kte being at VeaiGd he had chap. 
not any character or authority to oppose to the in-^ 



Solent demands and behaviour of the Senate; but hia 
person being well known &ere^ and the French Am- 
bassador's declaring^ that the King had sent him to 
Rome to dispose the Pope to an accommodation^ but 
especially the hope the Senate had to receive assist-^ 
ance from his most Christian Majesty^ had wrought 
so far upon them, that he must confess that they had 
shewed him as much respect, and used more free-^ 
dom towards him, tl^n they could have done if he 
had been under any qualification; for he did not 
only confer with those who were deputed to treat 
with the Ambassador, who they knew was to he 
wholly governed by him, the Cardinal, but he had 
liberty to speak with the Duke himself, or with any 
other Senator, when he had a mind to it : however^ 
the method he had used, during his stay there, waa 
wily to draw from them the utmost they would con^ 
sent to, upon his representation of the danger Aey ^ 
lay under of a temporal war, (in which all Catholic 
Princes would look upon them as withdrawn from 
the Churdu,) as well as of the ecclesiastical censuresi 
but that he had never taken upon him so much as to 
ima^ne what would be insisted upon by His Holi- 
ness ; and the discourse he had held concerning the 
Jesuits had been an excursion of his own, as a point 
absolutely necessary ^o facilitate a treaty ; and it was 
truej their demeanor then was such as he had reprer 
sented it to be, and he feared was grounded upon as 
firar a resolution as could at that time be made. 

This discourse wrought great attentiveness in the^sccret 
Pope, and appeared to have raised his spirits; so given by 
that as soon as the Cardinal made a Uttle pause, yet the c^^lu^ 
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CHAP, with a putpose to have proceeded, the Pope told- 
^^^' him, that he would gladly hear him all that he had 



euic *to°^ to say ; hut he would be the more beholden to him^ 
with!aS"if ^ would, as sooii as he could, meYition the expe- 
^^^^^dient that might disentangle him from the labyrinth 
in which he was involved. The Cardinal replied, 
that he had wasted as little of his time as was possi- 
ble, oefore he came to the expedient itself; which 
was, that some person might be <}ualified at the 
same time to absolve the Republic, and take off the 
interdict, if they made themselves worthy of it, or. 
immediately to shut the door upon them, and return 
without leaving farther hope of renewing any treaty j 
and . then he believed, when they found themselvesr 
reduced to that strait, and that they had it in their 
power to be quiet, they would not then be so despe- 
rate as to sustain the war, rather than retract the ba- 
nishment of the Jesuits. The Pope acknowledged, 
tiiat such an expedient might produce that effect if it 
were practicable, but he could liot discern what he 
could contribute towards it; since, whilst things con- 
tinued in the present state, nobody qualified by him 
could repair to a peof>le excommunicated and inter- 
dicted, nor could any man entrusted on their behalf 
have admission to his presence. The Cardinal said, 
that he had not been without a foresight of that dif- 
ficulty 4 yet thought the expedient that was then in 
his mind to be practicable without any of these ob- 
jections, but that he could not say that he was aa 
much now of the same opinion : and, making a little 
pause, whilst the Pope seemed to expect, he proceed- 
ed, and said, that, whilst he believed himself to be in 
the confid^ice of His Holiness, he could not object 
against reposing so much trust in him, as, when he. 
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feturned to France, (which he would ifbw hasten, dft CHAP. 

being in despair of b^ing instrumental towards any -^ i— » 

reconciliation,) he might again make Venice his way; 
and then if he were with all possible secrecy entrust-^ 
ed by His Holiness with a brief for a short number 
of days, as his Legate, to take oif the interdict^ and 
pronounce ^he absohition upon such concessions a» 
he thought fit, there should be no notice taken of it ; 
nor would he own such a power, till in such an arti^ 
cle of time that he foresaw it would prove effectual '; 
otherwise that the short time would expire of itselfy 
and there would be no memory preserved that there 
had ever been any such power grltnted : and he: 
added, that he might probably within such a time 
receive such directions from the King hid maister, that 
might have a better eflFect than he could hope foi^ 
from his rhetoric. The mention of his mafcter made- 
more impression upon the Pope than all the dthef 
discourse* He never doubted, but that he could" 
bring the Venetians to any terms he tiiought fit; but 
he was not sure that the conveniences he proposed 
to himself might not be greater from the war, thslit. 
from a peace. However, he much more relied Upon " ^ > 
the sincerity of France than of Spain; which he 
plainly discerned thought of nothing so much, now 
they were at peace with the other crown, as of ist pre- 
tence for drawing troops into Italy ; which he knew 
as well could not be done, without France's taking 
occasion likewise from thence to make an expedition- 
thither with a greater army ; for which neither of 
them could gver meet with so good an opportunity 
as this quarrel between him and the Republic would 
administer to thein, if it were not suddenly com-* 
posed. So that, without bringing the matter t& a^ 
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CHAP, public <ieba,t0, (in which he knew privs^ pa^aimift 
^^'^ would Qway iDUch> and that many of the Cardinalt 
whiO. abhorred the war would yet, upon fW^tei^ce ctf 
honour, be very violei^t for thfi carrying it oa, only 
upon an imagination that the vej^ation of it, whicb 
th^y saw already had made grqj»t imppression upou 
him, would shorten his days,) he sent again for 4i^ 
Cardinikl Joyeuse, axid took leave of him, as upon his 
going to France, and gave him such a brief as he had 
pifoposed; and shortly after the Cardinal's coming 
to Venice, and without obtaining any thing more 
from the Sei>ate than they had granted before him 
going to Rome, the peaoe was concluded, and the ab- 
solution pronounced, by a trick of the CardicNirs, 
without being desired or taken notice of; the Doe-^ 
tors of the canon la>ir having resolved and declared 
an absolutjon to be valid wh^fi pronounced witbcmt 
th§ consent of the party ; the Pope for some day» 
professing wonderful dissatisfoetion, and declartng 
that he had bee^ betrayed by the Cardinal. 

Reflectiont J ^avc Collected this short relation as i^thfuUy as 

upon the , •' 

precedins I could, a^d withput any partiality, out of the laj^ 
account that is given in the letters of Mon^i^ir de 
Fresne vapon this subject^ and iu many oifchar volu- 
lupous narraticms which are made both in Italian 
aAd French, in print aiid in manusenpt^ and da con- 
Qeive it to be as near the. truth as oan be made of a 
matter that passed so privately, aa to the most m»te* 
rial parts of it, between the Pope him«$lf and the 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, whose own relations and com- 
ni^axtaries of it are not so clear as in other txansac^ 
tion&l^y use to he.; an4 im9 if he were content rart. 
ther to e:^pose himself to some reproach, than Ieo Iwp 
open the Pope's w^kness and vioant of resolu^tioD^ 

which 
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trhidh yet (it may be) was wisdom in the conclusion^ CHAP. 

that Was pride and rashness in the beginning : for it ^ 

t»nnot be that this wise and expert Cardinal could so 
grossly have impoted upon this Pope's Understanding, 
which was sharp sighted enough, to the procuring such 
absurd commissions from him ; or that he could more 
grossly a«id so foully have broken a trust reposed in 
him, by consenting in his name to what was so ex- 
pressly contrary to his will and pleasure, and in a 
case of reHgion that had so near a relation to the 
honour and dignity of the Sacred Chair; which if he 
had done, all tl^e world must have heard of his infa^- 
mous perjury and perfldiousness ; and the King of 
France could not have refused to have delivered him 
Up to be chastised by him whom he had so grievously 
<dl^ded and |»*ovoked : whereas there is not kny 
record in any one relation of that whole transaction 
«o much to his disadvantage, or so liable to imputa*^ 
tion^ as in tliat which he makes himself $ but he ton*^ 
tiaiiied in us high trust and favour with tliat KiAg t6 
his death. Nor after two or three days choleric ex- 
jn'esaions, when the news of the peace came thither 
without the conditions which they expected, was the 
Pope ever heard to speak with any reflection upott 
the Cardinal ; but himself appeared abundantly 
pleased to be at rest and qUiet, and reigned the f e^ 
launder of his time (which w^ near, if not full, ten 
yoars after) with much more wariness and discretion 
than he had done bdbrei and always asi^uVed the 
JeimitB^ that though tiieir restoration could not be 
ttade t condition of the peace, it would inevitably be 
a Qoneequettce of it ; and was willing to have it be- 
liBved, ^t the King of France had provided for it 
by some iMecret stipuliition with the Senate* Upon 
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CHAP, the whole matter^ we may reasonably conclude, that 
'■ whatever Cardinal de Joyeuse did was by the Pope's 

privity direction and approbation ; who chose rather 
to trust him^ that was to be absent from Home^ than 
any Italian Cardinal, who must know too much of 
his nature defects and oversights, and might pre- 
sume to make other use of either than the other was 
like to do. And here I cannot but observe a won- 
derful sagacity in that Court, never to be convinced 
by their own records in any point that may be a 
contradiction or prejudice to any of their pretences ; 
for^ in a matter so notoriously acted upon the stage 
of the world, and preserved by so many good au- 
thors from the authentic acts of state of that time, 
the record they have registered of that absolution 
makes a formal recital of all the application and sub- 
mission and humility from the Republic that can be 
imagined ; and that thereby, and by the earnest me- 
diation of the two Kings of France and Spain, and 
the instatice of other Catholic Princes^ His Holiness 
had been prevailed with to accept and receive them 
again into the communion of the Catholic Churchy 
and to authorize the Cardinal de Joyeuse as his Le- 
gate to proceed, &g. 

How far artifices of this nature may prevail with 
succeeding ages, cannot well be foreseen ; but witihi 
jthe present it can find no credit, whilst the true and 
particular transactions in all that affiiir are remem- 
bered i^ith so much punctuality in all langui^es, and 
the last entry of the conclusion of the whole is so 
much of another nature in the archives of Venice. 
Nor would that wise people (even after the reconci«- 
liation) permit any thing to be done that might im- 
plv the least qondescension of their part. And there- 
fore, 
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fore, upon some advertisement that there were save- CHAP. 

ral books in the press at Rome ready to be publish — 

ed, containing a relation of all the proceedings which 
had been, and answers in justification of all that 
had been done by the Pope, the Seflate seiit to the 
Pope, that they had submitted upon the desire of 
Cardinal de Joyeuse, that all that had been writ on 
either side should be suppressed, and sufiered no 
more to be sold ; but if any thing should be pub- 
lished at Rome, or in any other place, to their disad- 
vanti^e, they would take themselves to be absolved 
irom the observation of that article, and woidd cause • 
full answers to be made to whatsoever should come 
out of the same nature, and what had been published 
to be reprinted : whereupon there was strict order 
given at Rome for the suppressing of what was then 
in the press, and for the inhibiting any of the rest to 
be nold ; and it was observed, that there was moise 
diligence then used \p Rome for the suppressing all 
that had been written on the Pope's behalf, than for 
the justification of the Senate : so much it was be- 
lieved that the one had the advantage over the other 
in the reason and the style ; and whosoever now 
reads both, cannot but acknowledge that there can 
be no comparison between themi, 

The wounds which the Papal Chair received in that 
conflict may be closed and bound up, but the scars 
thereof can never be wiped out. To have all his claims 
of a Supreme ecclesiastical dominion by arguments 
and places of Scripture refuted and retorted upon him; 
to have his Excommunication examined, and contra- 
dicted as invalid by the rules of law; and his Interdict 
resisted, and condemned as without ground ; and all 
this by a Sovereign body of Catholics^ is, and will 

um 4 continue 
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CHAP, contimie to posterity, an undeniable evidence, th9it 

> ^ those excesses and powers were not held of the essence 

c^ Catholic religion; and when such fulminatious 
may pass without being felt, and are recalled without 
leaving smart ^6r sign behind them, and without the 
least acknowkdgment that they were so much as 
taken notice of, men cannot but believe that they 
have i|o terror in and from themselves, but from the 
stupidity of the persons who are afiected by them ; 
and whilst the memoiy of Paul the Fifth is preseir- 
ed in the ecclesiastical annals, the distinction of sp- 
ritual and temporal persons in the administration of 
the sovereign justice of kingdoms will be n^ected 
as ridiculous, and the Pope*s exccMoimunication of so- 
vereign Princes will be held fit to be derided. Be- 
yond this we shall not extend the consideration of 
' ftny other of the particular actions of Paul the Fifths 
4i4;)ring ^e whole fifteen years of the Pontificate, 
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CHAP. IX. 



frtmi Gregory XV. A. D. 162I. to Clement X. 
A. JD. 1670. — Change in the policy of the Court of 
Rome — Denial of the Pope^s Supremacy by France^ 
Spain, and Venice — Controversy between the Je- 
suits and Jfansenists — Humiliation of the Pope by 
JLewis XIV. 



Upon the death of Paul the Fifth, and alter aGn^wy 

XV Lodok 

long and factious condave, the Cardinal Lodovioovico. 
was elected Px>pe^ and took the name of Gregory the 
Fifteenth : his short reign of two years has left us 
little matter of observati<m, except the stupendous 
trahie and revenue of that high administration, when 
in «o short a time it enabled him to leave so vast a 
wealth to his heir^ that his family remains still pos- 
sessed of as gretst an estate as any that hath de- 
scended from any Pope. 

And here it will not be unseasonable to observe^ change iir 
that ,tbe wariness of the Popes, from the time that^th?<^ 
the Christian Princes in Europe grew to have greater °^^"*** 
power a.nd reputation, and consequentiy the Papacy 
to have less, within their dominions, hath left less 
information to posterity of their transactions, than 
their predecessors used to hav« done. For from the 

time 
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CHAP, time, that France recovered its inward convulsions to 

TV 

: — which the League had brought it, and Harry the 

Fourth had restored it to its full vigour, to the same 
at least that Spain had enjoyed during the two long 
lives of Charles the Fifth and Philip the Second, 
being time enough, with such prosperous conjunc- 
tures, to raise it to an affectation of the universal mo- 
narchy ; and that England was now become more 
formidable, by the union of Scotland, and reducing 
all the rebellious of Ireland under the obedience to 
one. King; the Bishop of Rome likewise declined 
those rude enterprises upon their sovereignties which 
they had been accustomed to, and prescribed softer 
arts of policy to themselves to govern by, and which 
were much more natural to them to practise, and 
with more probable success. 

Rcpublica. They did all they could to wipe out or'eiface the me- 

tionofthc ^ 11 1 1 . . . , 

BuUarimn. mory OF all those their extravagant excursions^ m the 
late League, by leaving out, in their next impres- 
sion of the BuUarium, all those Bulls which they 
had sent abroad in the time of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth, Sixtus tjje Fifth, and Clement the Eighth, to 
the eternal reproach of the crown of France : that 
the presumption and malignity of them might be 
forgotten, and not be exposed to the continual view 
of posterity. Nor had they a less care in the sup- 
pressing all the like ebullitions upon the occasion of 
the late dispute with the Republic of Venice. So 
that the late editions of the Bullarium have commu- 
nicated little to us, whereby we may make conjec- 
tures of the spirit of the time, or the humour of the 
Popes, since the time of Gregory the Thirteenth to 
this present; but have only informed us of their 
several Bulls for canonization of pious men to be 

saints. 
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taints^ and the weighty inducements and reasons for CHAP, 
the conferring those preferments, and of others for — ^-^ — 
the foundation of religious houses, and some for the 
reformation and regulation of them, if it be possible ; 
as if the Sacred Chair had m)w abandoned all secular 
pretences, and was well contented to receive those 
assignations, and enjoy those prerogatives, which so- 
vereign Princes assign to them in their dominions, 
and was only intent upon the exercise of their own 
power in their own territories, and extending their 
spiritual jurisdiction, as far as it would reach, in Italy. 
The Court of Rome hath exceedingly reformed 
itself in its civil behaviour and good manners, and 
hath left the clamour and evil speaking to those 
Vfhm wear no shirts, and countenances no foul words 
towards those who, it is sure, will be damned ; and 
it is so excessively civil to heretics, that there is less 
danger in being thought a Lutheran, or a Calvinist, 
in Rome, than in most other good company ; and 
the Inquisition itself is grown so fine a gentleman, 
that they are as safe there as at Amsterdam. Nor is 
it many years since, that the host to a Dutchman in 
Rome was in great danger to be condemned to the 
gallies, for calling him (upon some difference in ac- 
<iount) a heretic, that he was preserved only by the 
good nature and earnest soUicitation of his provoked 
guest. And it is not to be doubted, that they find 
tiiemselves greater gainers by this courtship, than 
thej^ did by their worse breeding; and that they 
win more proselytes by their affability and good 
-breeding, than by their divinity or miracles ; upon 
which they make themselves as merry with you as 
upon the Pope himself, until, by a communication of 
guilt, they persuade you that there is no salvation for 

that^ 
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CH>^ P. that state, but in their Church. Probity is no whert 
■ 1^^' — so much contemned, nor impiety so much derided ; 
their application being to the constitution of the pa* 
tient, not to free him from the disease, but that he 
may Hve well with it. To quit and abandon a sin i$ 
too vulgar and uneasy a remedy; to have the pleasure 
and dehght of practising it,, and yet to be saved, is 
the only expedient that is bought and sold here. 
The Bull Gregory the Fifteenth, who best knew the straits 
« ^/„f '''" and difficulties through which he had mounted into 
n p^TJ^ that Chair, did intend, no doubt, to make the ascent 
*' «>«." thither more easy, and more innocent to his succes- 
sor, by his Bull '^ De Electiane Skcmmi Pontificis :^ 
where, according to the natural dialect of those in*- 
•truments, (which, by the way, if faithfully coUeeted 
by a discreet gatherer out c^ all the Bulls, from first 
to last, would amount to as pleasant, if not as profit^ 
able, a bulk of commentaries and glosses upon die 
Scriptures, as the Schoolmen themselves would yield,) 
after he had observed upon the wisdom and caution 
of our Saviour, and which he had never used in any 
other action, who, before he would commit ^^ Oviuni 
*^ quorum curwnC to St. Peter, asked him the same 
question three times, and would not receive less than 
a thrice repeated answer and profession of his faith* 
ful afiection to him, (by which he had learned what 
great diligence and care should be used in the el^b^ 
tion of all Pastors, and especially in the choice of a 
successor to St. Peter himself, ^^ qni Orlis est JL^mm, 
** Doctor Oentmm^ et Pastor Pastorum,^) he or- 
dains therefore that every Cardinal, at every scru^ 
tiny, antequam schedtda in calicem ndttatur, sfan^l 
make this oath, cUtA et hUelUgibiU voce; ^^ Testor 
^ drisimm Dotmnum^ qui me judimtvrus tst^ me eS^ 
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^ gere quern secundUm Deum judico eligi deiere, et CUAP. 

** yworf idem m accessu prmstabo ;** then he prescribes '• — 

to all the Cardinals such a form for l^ir own beha- 
viour, ^^ ut amnino aistineant ab omnibus paciionibus, 
" canventiambusy promissiimibus, intendimentis, ftede-- 
*^ ribuSy aliisque quibuscuThque obligcUionibus 8fc. tarn 
^^ respedu mciusionis yuam exclusianis^ tarn umus 
*^ persona quam piurium SfcT &nd '^ e<r tumT excom- 
municates all who are guiky in any of those cases. It 
is true, he adds a very comfortable clause in the same 
pan^raph ; ^' Jhraciatus tamjen pro eieciiofie habenn 
" doSy vetarCy non inteUigwms:^ this it is doubted may, 
according to the latitude of many consciences, have 
dispensed with much of the precedent severity; which 
yet he supplies again by the next article ; namely, 
that be shall be chosen by the suffrages of. two parts 
of three of the whole number of the Cardinals who 
diall be present, ^^ quasi per inspirationem^ nullopra^ 
^^ cedente de persond spedaU tractatu 8fc. per verbum 
^ BLiGO intelSgibili voce prolaium 8fc. r and if this 
be not observed, any election otherwise made, ** electo 
^ vmMumjus iribuiiy quin imb'^is non AposiolicuSy sed 
'^ jiipostaticus sU SfcJ* And there can be no doubt, 
but as the Pope himself, who had passed the pikes, 
did intend that for the future there should be fairer 
play £br the sime prize, so it was a much stricter 
provision than had been made before ; and the pub-< 
Ucaition of it, according to all the vulgar interpretar* 
tion of the words, persuaded all men to believe, that 
there was an end of all long conclaves, and that for 
the fixture the Holy Ghost would quickly have its 
operation upon all persons, who were so well pre-^ 
pared to be inspired. But the next conclave proved 
Mter grammarians, and made it appear HbaA the 

Bull, 
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CHAP. BtJl, or tjie Oath, had done no harm, and that Sove^ 
' — reign Princes still retained their prerogative of ex- 
clusion, and th4t the particular Cardinals could not 
be divested of those natural affections and inclina* 
tions, with which God and nature had invested 
them, > t 
pc Bull This Pope, how little time soever he reigned, pub-' 
«« H^treti. lished some other notable Bulls, which found, no 
better reception and obedience than that of the elec- 
tion did ; and so much worse, as he lived not to fi^e 
the violation of that, and might have the delight of 
imagining and believing that it might produce the 
wished e£Fects after his death; but he lived to see the 
others neglected and contemned, upon the matter, 
in his own diocese ; and when he had been so mo- 
dest (contrary to the custom of his predecessors, and 
in a matter of as spiritual a nature as heresy itself) 
as to contract his jurisdiction within the limits of hi» 
Patriarchate For such was his Bull " Contra HeD^- 
^^ reticos in lods JiaUm^* et Insularum aiJ^acentium 
^^ quovis pra^ewtu cwnmorantes^ eorunique fautoresJ*^ 
He there ordiained, that no heretic, though under 
the notion of a merchant, or any other traffic what-- 
soever, or under what pretence soever, should pre^ 
sume to take a house, or to live in any place of 
Italy, or the islands adjacent ; but thftt they should 
be proceeded against in the forms prescribed. And 
when he found that he could not provide for the pu- 
rity of that province, without the exposing the au- 
thority of his predecessors, and some orders of the 
established government, to reproach and contempt; 
and that there is no sure way to preserve the Catho- 
lic religion to be unhurt there, as by providing that 
it should not be known to them what heresy is;; 

having 
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having observed (as he says) that the liberty to read CHAP. 

prohibited books, ^^ magno esse sineera ^dei cultori '• — 

** bus detrimento &fcr and being informed that such 
licence did exceedingly increase, he did, by another 
Bull, revoke all liberty that had teen given, to what 
persons soever, of reading, or having any prohibited 
books, and all licences which had been granted to 
that purpose, '^ ab ommbus etiam Homanis Pontifici- 
"bus concessarumT which was a sign that he 
thought that Cardinal Bellarmine (who was then 
newly dead) had done them more harm than good^ 
by his two great volumes of controversies. He lived 
also long enough to see, that not one English or , 
Dutch factor was put out of any city or town in 
Italy, but enjoyed the same, or more liberty and pri- 
vilege, than they had done before, in the placed where 
they inhabited ; and which places well understood 
what profit they got by their company, finding it 
necessary to publish such concessions - and edicts, ai^ 
might give them security against any future appre- 
hensions of that kind ; which could not be, without 
declaring that the Pope had nothing to do in thos€( 
afiairs. The Republic of Venice took from thence 
occasion to renew and publish such orders, as (toge- 
ther with the wise discourse set out with their privi- 
lege by Padre Paolo, the constant friend to the . 
Pope's authority) gave as deep wounds to those pre- 
tences as any that Paul the Fifth had drawii upon, 
himself. And for the revoking the liberty to read 
prohibited books, he saw likewise, (which hath been 
since more confirmed by experience,) that the only 
benefit that it received from the congregation for the 
prohibition of books, is in making the prices of those, 
books dearer, by the curiosity of men to read them, 

and 
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CHAP. 4uid thereupon to deride the authority that w^M 
suppress them '; it being very notorious, that religion 



doth not nor erer did suffer so much by those men 
who diligently read and examine what is written in 
books^ as by those, who (without reading them) pen* 
suade others to believe that they contain soraewfaiA 
that is not there, and so beget prejudice to the au^ 
thor, and (for his sake) to whatsoever he declares to 
be his opinion : as it is no unusual stile in tlmt con* 
gr^ation to condemn all the books which are written 
by such a man, and all those which he shall here- 
after write ; which must be the product of another 
'foresight 
The Bull We shall mention only one Bull more of that 
«Se Boll o^ Pope, (who left us nothing else to mention of him,) 
V^cJ^ri which he calls ^ GmJlfTmiiio et AmpUaiMO Cansiiiu- 
JJ ^^^' *^ tianis Pu Qfmrti edita conira Sacerdotes in Confess 
«« C0^ei^ ^^ sionibus SacramentaUbus pemitentes ad turjna sol^ 
•• asTr.w- '* Kdiantesr It was observed before, in the time of 
!< /X/^ Pius, that the publishing that Bull had brought great 
rej^ach and scandal upon the Cathohc religion, by 
infusing into the minds of men, that there was so 
much wickedness amongst those who were looked 
upon as the Fathers of the Church, that, in the ode* 
bration of the most solemn sacrament of confession, 
they should solicit those penitents, who w«re at their* 
feet, to disburden their consciences dP their most 
grievous and most heinous sinsj and to submit to 
such chastisement and penance as they should inr- 
flict upon their transgressions; and that these sit* 
preme spiritual guides, directors, and judges, should 
m^ke- that dj^boHoal use of the secrets they were ia** 
tinisted with, as to solicit women, in the very act of 
thmi? p^nitence^ to. renew the same sins. with them, 

upon 
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upon the advantage of their confession. And al- CHAP, 
though it is true, that this had been objected by-*— f— * 
some who had left their Churth, as well as by (i^ers 
who had never been of it, and had therefore been 
Idoked upon, for the magnitude and incredibility of 
the wickedness, as the effect of the most transcendent 
and heretical malice ; yet their veracity could be no 
longer doubted, when Pope Pius himself had given 
that testimony of it by his own Bull for the better 
discovery and punishment of it. And now that an*- 
other Pope, near one hundred years after, upon evi- 
dence that the former Bull had not produced its hoped 
for effects, should renew and amphfy it with several 
clauses for the better discovery and punishment of 
it, hath, no doubt, given many warrantable occasions 
to n^any good men to fear, that, as we see no con- 
spiracies or treasons discovered or prevented by it, 
so adultery fornication and other uncleanness may 
be propagated by this screen of confession, and 
therefore to wish that the compulsory custom of it 
were abolished; with what devotion soever it was 
''-first instituted, and with what piety soever it may be 
practised. 

And so we finish our survey of the short reira cfchmetn 
this Pope, with the character that a very eloquent xv, 
Italian historiographer of thftt time, Procurator Nani, 
gives him ; that, after he had for the space of about 
' two years, or very little more, " Sostenuto forse^ piu 
^\ etc esereitato il n&me, e Vautorita deW* Apostolato^ 
be left the fame of having had much zeal for reli- 
gion ; on the odier side, with reference to affairs, he 
was esteemed ^' di genio rimesso e totalmente soggetto 
** «//• arbitrio d£ Nepott^ who governed all things 
^ com Umia prqmenza^ tlmt in the short reign of 

Nn . their - 
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CHAP* their uncle they heaped up an incredible mass of 
■ wealth, and attained great honour and interest. 

uibMi Gll^gory the Fifteenth was succeeded by Urban 

the Eighth, who had not found less trouble and ob- 
struction, nor received any benefit by the care and 
providence of his predecessor's Bull: and when he 
was elected, the same excellent writer of that time 
, Mays, that nobody wondered more at it than they 

who had elected him ; ^' che si stuperano d" havers n^ 
" gannate le pr^prie Speranze r by having chosen a 
man who by his complexion and vigour might very 
well outlive the major part of those who had chosen 
him; as indeed he did, for he was not above five 
and fifty years of age at that time, and he reigned 
above twenty-one years. This long period of time 
affords us abundant matter for observation. And if 
we consulted no farther than the public transactions 
under him, which are communicated to us in the re- 
cords of Rome, we should think that he had lived in 
the golden age, of piety and virtue, by the multitude 
of saints canonized by him; most (if not all) of 
which had lived in his own time. But when we 
look into the more ingenuous and impartial account 
of that age, (and of which there is ^ght enough that 
may be drawn out <^ Rome itself,) it will appear diat 
he governed but in "/ice Romulir 

Hit con- He had found such a general consent in the con- 

character. cUvc to take uo kind of notice of Gregory's Bull for 
the election, that he resolved (according to the prac- 
tice he had learned from some of \\i% predecessors) to 
begin his reign against the express injunction and 
determination of Sixtus the Fifth, and renewed and 
confirmed by another who succeeded^ in not only 
making his two nephews Cardinals, (whidt was ex- 
pressly 
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pressly inhibited to be done, and declared invalid CHAP, 
and void if done,) but by adding his brother to the " ''' " 
number ; the sole Capuchin, I think, that hath ever 
been a Cardinal : so that there were together three, . 
his brother and two nephews, who had votes in the 
Consistory; without considering how mortal a wound 
it must needs be to the pretended power of the Pa- 
pacy, in the judgment of all uncorrupted persons, to 
declare or acknowledge that any decree whatsoever, 
let it relate to religion or church government, is 
reversible by another Pope as invalid, or to be made 
so by his single jud^ent Urban was generally 
esteemed a scholar, and to take much delight in 
books, and in the softer study of poetry, (which of 
itself disposed him to ease,) as we may see by a 
volume of Latin poems which he hath left. And it 
was generally believed, that his nature inclined him 
to quiet, and that he resolved (though his long 
employment in France as Nuticio made him sus* 
pected to be of that party) to be neutral in all con- 
tests between the two Crowns. But he found him- 
self, in the very entrance into the Pontificate, embar- 
rassed by tiMi weakness of his predecessor, and the 
strength of the Spaniard, to whom he had been most 
indined, which had made the Holy Chair the depo- 
sitary of some towns or forts upon the quarrel of the 
Valteline ; in which France and the Rc5>ublic had 
•equally engaged themselves on one side, as Spain on, 
the other; by reason whereof, the new Pope could 
not disentangle himself without offending one of 
them, whilst they both used all possible endeavours 
to draw him to their party, by making offer of the 
greatest marria^s that were in either of their domi- 
liioits^ to be made and solemnized with his nephews. 

N n 2 Though 
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CHAP. Though the Pope discerned that at last he should 
-- — ' — inevitably be compelled to declare himself for one, 
tween yet he resolved to defer it as long as he, could^ b^ofe 
Spainre-° any body should reasonably guess which side he 
tbeVake- would take. Nq? did he despair that he .might for 
^°^ some time be abte to keep and observe a neutrality ; 
for there was yet no immediate declared war be* 
tween them, though their allies were engird warm- 
ly, and either Crown sent their forces to assist their 
armies. Besides what concerned the business of the 
GrisoRS and the ValteKne, in which France and the 
Republic were miited, the war was likewise broke 
out between Savoy and the Duke of Mantua, and 
both Crowns were raising armies for the support of 
either ; but, till they should be embarked upon a di«* 
rect denunciation of war, the Pope still thought that • 
an interposition to prevent it would best become 
him, until he could by their consent discharge him^ 
self of the depositary, by withdrawing his garrisons 
from the towns and places th^y were possessed of. 
France desired he should do this according to- the 
trust, by first dismantling tibe fortifications ; but the^ 
Spaniard would not permit it, insisting that they 
should either be delivered to them in the state they 
were, or so left,, that they might possess them as 
soon .as they were left. It is not doubted that the 
Pope loved France better, and as little that he feared 
Spain more; who could, from hh kingdomr of Naples 
and Duchy of Milan, do hiiKt more mischief in a 
month, than France could repair in a year,, if it af- 
iected to do it. He sent first his nephew. Cardinal 
Francisco,, his Legate into France, who was received 
with all the demonstrations of respect and magnificent 
presents that can be imagined, but jHrevailed not in 

any 
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any one proposition that he made; which offended CHAP. 

the Pope «o much, that he no sooner returned to ■ — 

Rome, but he was presently sent in the same condi- 
tion into Spain; where he was equally caressed, and 
was from that time always believed to be of the 
Spanish party ; though without the least manifesta- 
tion of his uncle*8 inclinations that way, he at the 
same time advising the Republic, (with whom he 
was in strict alliance,) that they would invite and 
procure France to send an army into Italy, as the 
only way to stop or give some check to the exor- 
bitant power of the Spaniard. It is true, that the 
intestine divisions and troubles in France during the 
minority of the King, and the rebellions after he 
came to age, with the domestic differences and pub- 
' He breaches between him ana the Queen his mother, 
had found that King business enough at home ; so 
that he could not obstruct nor countermine the pro- . 
gress that the other Crown had made in Italy, which 
was grown formidable : and at this present, besides 
the several forces under pretence of assisting the 
Emperor about the Valteline, the Duke of Feria, Go- 
vernor of Milan, had an army consisting of forty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse, under his 
command, ready to march upon the first orders of 
his Catholic Majesty ; and therefore it is no wonder 
if the Pope, how well soever he wished to France, 
did heartily endeavour to preserve the friendship of 
Spain with all professions. And if he had not after- 
wards committed greater errors in respect of his own 
politic demeanor towards the Princes of Italy, relat- 
ing to his own interests, than he did in his beha- 
viour and carriage towards the two Crowns, he would 
have left the character behind him of a very prudent 
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CHAP, and dexterous Pope ; and would have enjoyed a li& 

■ — of much more ease and quiet, (which he did, next 

wealth, heartily affect,) ancU have died with mudi 
more Same and glory. » 

Fnmce and The two Crowns wcrc at this time entirely under 
mmdby the government of the two great Favourites ; France 
udou!" under Cardinal Richelieu, and Spain under the Duke 
'^*"'- of Olivarez ; whilst the two Kings themsdves had 
no mind to do each other hurt, and as little to hinder 
any man who had a mind to do it. 
chuacter Tlic first was lookcd upon, at a distance, as the 
Richeiiea- greater Favourite, because he did the greater tbii^^ 
and only for that; for he sailed always against a 
fttrong and violent wind, and did more towards mak- 
ing himself great than the King ; and was more the 
favourite of fortune thtn of the King ; and no man * 
was ever more ^^ faher fortumt sua;^ and with a 
marvellous dexterity and address he applied all his 
faculties at the same time to the most contrary de- 
signs. He was always of some faction, and increased 
it, or got out of it, or composed it, as suited best with 
ffhat he desired ; and rarely miscarried in what he 
piroposed to himself. It seemed miraculous to a)l 
men, that, without ever being bdoved by the King, 
he icould make an implacable quarrel between him 
and his mother; perpetual dissensions between his 
Majesty and^the Qi^een hilB wife ; continual jealousies 
between him and his brother ; and totally irreconcile 
him to all the Princes of the blood, and those to 
him : and yet, when he was in the highest degree of 
favour widi the King his master, and the most in his 
confidence, the King loved very many men better, 
even some of the Cardinars enemies, and would have 
been glad to have heard he had been dead any hour 
• in 
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in tii6 day. He was^ withont doubt, the immediate C hap. 
mstrument to introduce more calamities upon France^ • 



and all the neighbour kingdoms ; to raise and prose- 
cute greater and longer wars ; to shed more blood, 
and ruin more families, than any man in th^t or the 
former zjge had been : and, after all this, his enemies 
cannot deny him to have been qualified with those 
rare endowments, which have in all times preserved 
the ntemoiy of the most illuMrious persons ; nor can 
it be denied, but that the greatness and prosperity 
which France hath enjoyed since his time (a greater 
^ no nation under heaven hath enjoyed longer together 
in these last thousand years) was the product of his 
ministry ; and which . his successor, Who through 
many hazards and difficulties cultivated his work, 
could never have estaUished if he had- been before 
him. 

Tlie other Favourite, the Cond^ Duke of Olivarez, chMtwer 
was in many respects more potent at home, and iuj^ DukiTSf 
all the d(Hninions subject to that monarchy, than thc^**^"**- ^ 
Cardinal could be esteemed to be in France ; for he 
had no rival in bis master's favour^ who was as 
young as the other King, and as indisposed to busi* 
ness ; ^ but by so much the more constant in his af* 
feotions, as he was more devoted to his pleasures : 
and though there could not but be in that haughty 
nation men enough who would have been glad to 
have been in the same post that he possessed, yet 
there was never any formed faction in the kingdom 
i^ainst him, nor scarce any particular man of note 
and value who had the courage to enter into a con- 
testation with him. So that, in the long time of his 
miniHiy, which continued more years than that of 
the Cardinal, he found little uneasiness at home ; 
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CHAP, irhereas the Cardinal was still threatened by conspi- 
— .-^-^ — racies, and frequently escaped by outfacing those en- 
terprises which he knew were formed against his life; 
and sometimes when he was not sure that the King 
hipiself was not privy to them. Olivarez was a maa 
of excellent parts and of good learning, having been, 
designed^ during the life of his elder brother, to the 
Church, and afterwards for the Court; and many 
years he lived in Rome, when his father was am- 
bassador there, and a man of much trust and ^x-* 
perience in the most secret afiairs of that Crown, 
whilst the Duke of Lerma governed the aflairs of 
Spain ; and there he was well trained up in business 
by his father, and very fit for it, having, with very 
pregnant parts, industry equal to what he was to do ; 
though by degrees he grew more lazy, and, it n^ay 
be, for want of opposition and contradiction, (with 
which the other favourite was abundantly exercised,) 
less solicitous and vigilant for the public than h^ 
ought to have been ; for great misfortunes befel the 
monarchy before his fall, which was a fall too as 
gentle as could be, though it could not have been 
borne by the other, nor (it may be) long sustained 
by him. 

Thejje" two gre^t favourites were equally ungracious 
in the Court of Rome, and equally indevoted to it; 
and it may be some evidence of the integrity of the 
Pope*s behaviour towards both Crowns, that he was 
treated wich equal rudeness by both; and, by the 
influence of both Favourites, received more afironts 
and contempts even in those particulars which, acr 
cording to the Catholic sense, were merely spiritual, 
than the Sacred Chair had ever been accustopied t9 
ffom its dearest childreut 
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It was not then doubted (as hath been said) but CHAP. 

. . IX 

that Urban was in himfelf most inclined to France ; 



ThcPopc'i 

yet he seemed, as to their public intereslt and private n««^«i»^ 
contestations^ indifferent or neutral. It is true he France and 
first sent his nephew Legate into France, which in ^^ 
some respect seemed the less compliment, in that 
the legation being to procure a peace bcitween' the 
two Crowns, which he had endeavoured by his Nun- 
cios in both Courts, it implied that France was the 
more unreasonable, and insisted upon terms which 
he must desist from before Spain was to be treated 
withr The disrespect that his nephew was treated 
with (I mean, as to consenting to any thing he 'de- 
sired) was notorious ; nor was the Pope reserved in 
owning the dissatisfaction he received in it ; and, as 
soon as he returned to Rome, the same Legate was 
sent to Spain with more lustre, and was entertained 
with better words, and returned with better presents 
by an abbey or two ; as the situation of the kingdom 
of Naples is more convenient to the Court of Rome 
than that of France. When the Pope saw the un- 
kindness and jealousies between the Crowns increase, 
and that it would quickly break out into a war, 
(which yet it was not,) and then how difficult it 
would be for him to carry himself with that real in- 
differency as was requisite, and how impossible that 
it would be thought so, he divided himself between 
them ; that is, he permitted one Cardinal nephew to 
be taken notice of to adhere to the interest of Spain, 
and the other to the interest of France ; which was 
manifest in both their behaviours, yet with this dif- 
ference, that the elder, Francisco, being a man of 
more phlegm, was more wary and reserved in what 
concerned S^ain, as if he desired to be thought un- 
biassed ; 
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CHAP, biassed ; whereas the younger, Cardinal Antonio^ so 
'- — much affected and wedded wliatever France was con- 
cerned in, as if he wtre well contented to be es- 
teemed an enemy to Spain. It is true, that warmth 
(sometimes to indecency) drew such checks and re- 
jMrehensions irom his uncle, and even restraints and 
inhibitions, as he would not suffer him to receive the 
office of being Protector of France, to which that 
Crown desired to assign him; which made the Pope^s 
afieclion the more suspected, and the jealousy and 
animosity between the two brothers the more taken 
notice oi* 
Cardinal Let US scc now how this prudent Pope (for a pru- 
threatens dent man he was) was treated by his two rival sons, 
Nati^ond which should express most veneration to him, and 
^d chooM what provocations they had from him. When the 
a patriaich j^j^g ^f France sent the Cardinal of Valette to be 

for France. © • r i i -rk 

General of his army m Italy, the Pope sent a very- 
severe reprehension to him, and threatened that, if 
he did not immediately withdraw himself from that 
employment, he would deprive him of his cap ; and 
after he had refused to give obedience thereunto, and 
led the army into Grermany, and there died, the Pope 
refused to celebrate mass for him, as he used always 
to do upon the death of all Cardinals, nor would 
permit the other Cardinals to perform those obse- 
quies for him, which were of course in those cases. 
If he be a judge in any case, one would think he 
should be in this ; in which, besides the ancient ca- 
nons which were still in force, there had been some 
modem decrees, which made it more penal. But 
/ that Cardinal Richelieu should be herein, so far pro- 
voked as to threaten the Pope with calling a Na- 
tional Council, and choosing a Patriarch in France, is 
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instance enough that he had not that revefenee fat chap. 

• • 'IX 
' the authority of the Pope as many Cardinals pretend — 



to have. 

That the most Christian King should have great Affrontsput 
indignation for the afiront that was oflFered to his am-pS^by*^ 
bassador in the Court ctf Rome, the Mareschal d*Estre, France. 
in the assassination of his Escuier, (by what accident 
or insolence brought upon himself,) ^cannot but be 
thought very just ; (since Princes cannot be too jea- 
lous of the honour due to their own persons in any 
neglect of their representatives in the Courts of other 
Princes ;) that admission and audience should be so- 
lemnly denied to a new and extraordinary Nuncio, 
because the Pope had denied, or rather delayed, tb 
make Julio Mazarin a Cardinal upon, that King*s re- 
commendation ; that Chavigny (who had been the 
CardinaFs secretary, and was by him made Secretary 
of State, and still trusted by him as his own) should, 
in the Sclaircissement he had with that extraordinary 
Nuncio, barefacedly own that exception, and re- 
proach the Pope for usingv the King wfch so little 
respect in that afiair of Monsieur Mazarin ; that he 
should tell him of a Patriarch and a National Coun- 
cil to allay th^ Papal presumption; that there should 
be a strong guard set upon and about the Nuncio's 
lodging to observe all who went in and out, and re- 
strain some from doing eitlier ; that there should be 
a positive prohibition published by the King, that 
no Prelate of the kingdom, or any of their Clergy, 
should repair to the Nuncio, or have any correspon- 
dence with him, or receive order or advice from him ; 
that upon the death of the General of the' Domi- 
nicans, and a difference in the chapter about a suc- 
cessor, (the French choosing the brother of Cardiiial 
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CHAP. MazariiT, and the Italians another, and the Pope, to 
— — whom it belonged, deciding it for the last,) the King 



ordered that France should acknowledge only the 
brother of the Cardinal to be their General, and per- 
sisted in it until another preferment was giVen to 
him in the Pope's palace, by which became at last 
to be a Cardinal too, though not in the time of 
Urban ; I say, all these particulars, to which many- 
more may be added, are manifestation that the Gal- 
lican Church hath not that reverence for, or vene- 
ration of, the Sacred Chair, but that they think they 
can live without it. 
Spain Our next view must be of the most Catholic king- 

caiuG«ic-dom, under the direction and conduct of the other 
md^dTc^eg'^** Favourite, and the condescension that Crown. 
a Patriarch, paid to the pcrsou of that Pope, and the submission 
they shewed to his dictates and determinations ; how 
often and how loudly he was reproached for hi» par- 
tiality and over-inclination to France, and threat- 
ened with the calling a General Council, and an in- 
hibition to* all men to resort to the Nuncio, and to 
submit to any judicatory of his, or to carry any cause 
before him. It was in the year l€32 or 1 633 that 
the two Spanish ambassadors in Rome, whereof one 
was a Bishop, presented a memorial to him, which 
was afterwards printed, and remains still in the hands 
of many ; in which they told him, that since he for^ 
got to be a common Father, and shewed so much 
partiality to their enemy's crown, and so little justice 
to that of their master, he was not to wonder if his 
Catholic Majesty withdrew much of that respect 
from him, which he had always shewed to the Sacred 
Chair ; that Spain well knew the great emoluments 
which His Holinesisi and his Court enjoyed in that 

king- 
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kingdom by the piety and licence of the Crown; and CHAP. 

likewise what former Kings of that nation had done, ' — 

when the Court of Rome had presumed to do some 
things which it ought not to have done ; and an- 
nexed a large collection of those precedents in former 
times, (which was likewise printed at Madrid,) im- 
plying that this King could and would do the like, 
if the Pope continued to exercise the same disaffec- 
tion and injustice towards him and his subjects as he 
had done: it talked of choosisg a Patriarch, and con- 
tained many such expressions of questioning and 
contradicting the exercise of that illimited jurisdic- 
tion which he usurped, th^t any man who peruses 
them will swear that they who framed those memo- 
rials, and directed the presentation, did not in truth 
believe that the Pope was the Vicar of Christ ; nor 
that Christ had ever given or left to his Vicar power 
or authority to exercise any such power as he as- 
sumed to himself. 

, It had been to be wished that the Pope, in his age in cflfecti of 
and great decay of his faculties, had not so much de-poUcj. 
parted from trusting his own understanding, and re- 
linquished the conduct and management of the whole 
Papal power to his nephews, that he was thought 
worthy of all the disrespect he had recdved from the 
two Crowns, and from the ministers of both; and the 
councils and actions which, towards the conclusion of 
his reign, he affected and countenanced, were such as 
were contrary and most destructive to his own de- 
signs, and drew most of the Princes of Italy into a 
direct league against him, and for the limiting and 
restraining that exorbitancy of power which he knew 
not how to use with such modesty or moderation as 
would permit his neighbours to be Princes too in their 

QM(n 
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CHAP, own dominions ; and by this excess he left his fib- 

'-^ — mily in a state approaching near to ruin. 

His cndca- Frooi the fifst hoUF of his Pontificate, he confined 

vours toacT- 

grandiie his all his thoughts to Italy, as if he could be well con- 
™'^* tented that no other part of the worid should be 
thought within his diocese ; but then he desired to 
extend his authority in Italy as far as it would reach^ 
and to leave his family (upon the raising of which 
his whole heart was set) into the degree of Sovereign 
Princes. That they might not entirely depend upon 
the favour and bounty of the Church after his de- 
cease, he thought first to contrive some device where- 
by his nephews might appear to be in a higher sta- 
tion than other Cardinals ; and his first invention of 
the title of ^^ Eminence'' was designed that it might 
be only given to, and assumed by, his two Cardinal 
nephews, and no other of the college: but he quickly 
found that Vould not be digested by the rest ; and 
therefore, knowing that it was in his own pow^r suf- 
ficiently to distinguish them from others, he annexe^ 
the style of ** Eminence" to be the scde aj^Uation 
to and of every Cardinal ; and ordered, that without 
it they should not accept or receive any address^ or 
use any other style to each other; and hereby (whidi 
probably was in his second purpose, diat, when be 
could not raise his nephews to be above other Car- 
dinals, he might provide that none might be above 
them) he degraded all those who were called Prinoe 
Cardinab, and had been always treated with ^^ Al- 
" tezze." They took this levelling them to a com- 
mon title so ill, that, since they could not procure re- 
dress by their expostulation, (whtdb was likewise se- 
conded by the ambassadors of the Sovereign Princes 
as an indignity to tliemselves,) they have forborne to 
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reside in Rome, and seldom come thither, but sede CHap« 
vacante, or in such , conjuncture when t||ey can best 



{reserve their own quahty. But this did rather whet 
than satisfy the Pope's appetite. He could, he saw, • 
raise money enough, upon which he was thrqughly 
intent ; but that mass would not invest his heir with 
the condition of a Sovereign Prince, which alone 
could preserve his other wealth to his family. 

The last heir male of the Duchy of Urban was ex-Aflairof 
pired, and so that principality fell to the Church, to of Castro. 
which he was a feodary ; and of that he had a great 
desire to give his heir the investiture ; against which 
there were so many positive decrees, that he found it 
would be in vain to attempt it against so many votes 
that would oppose its alienation from the Church. 
tiis neft design was to purchase the Duchy of Cas- 
tro of the Duke of Parma, who, it was presumed, 
might be induced, in regard of his great debts, to 
part with it for more than it could be worth, which 
would willingly have been paid; and this the ne- 
phews found means to be proposed to him, by friends 
who were not ingrateful to him. But the young 
Duke, being a person of a haughty nature, and no 
friend to the Barberinis, received the overture with 
so much indignation, that he forbore not, without 
any reservation or caution, to inveigh loudly against 
the pride and insolence of the Pope and his nephews, 
with such other expressions as are seldom separable 
from those passions, and they quickly found equal 
resentments from the whole family, which had n(^ 
usually met with such magisterial contradictions. 
The Duke of Parma was indebted to the Monte or 
bank in Rome a great sum of money, contracted by 
faiimtelf, but more by his ancestors ; the interest 
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CHAP, whereof had raised it to avast proportion^ which had 
— '-^ — been secur^ upon the revenue of the Duchy of Cas- 
tro ; and the Duke hearing many whispers, after his 
• having refused to gratify the Pope in that afiair, of a 
strict inquiry into that debt, and that it was reported 
to amount to more than the Duchy upon which it 
was secured was worth, upon those rumours care- 
fully raised and dispersed, he thought fit to make a 
journey himself to Rome ; which did his business no 
good, but accelerated, if it did not produce, the mis- 
chief that shortly followed: for the Duke looked for a 
better reception than he found; yet the Pope himself^ 
not privy (as was generally believed) to the design of 
his nephew, treated him with much kindness, grati- 
fied him with making some abatement of the interest 
of the money, and renewed likewise a former grant 
to him of some impositions, in which consisted the 
greatest part of the revenue of the Duchy of Castro. 

In the mean time. Cardinal Francisco (who wed- 
ded this business of Castro, and was of a jealous 
nature, .and how irresolute soever >n himself, such 
an opini&tre, that he never asked advice, or if he 
did, he still preferred his own opinion before what- 
ever he received firom others) caused the Duke still 
to be pressed to sell Castro. The Duke, easy to be 
transported with choler, not only rejected the mo- 
tion, but revenged himself upon Cardinal Francisco 
with all the bitterness of language that his passions 
could supply him ; and though he found persons of 
all degrees and qualities in Rome who concurred 
with him in a perfect detestation of the whole family, 
(for the Pope and all his nephews had rendered 
themselves very odious,) he was not without some 
apprehension of an aflront, and therefore chose to 
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teav^ the city in the night, and returned to Pkrmk CHAP, 
witiiolit taking leave of the Pope, or of his nephews ; "-^ ' ■ ■- 



presuming that the rt)pe, who was reiy infirm, would 
shortly die, and he knew he should then have no 
fear of his family. When His Holiness was informed 
of the Duke^s departure in that manner, and of the 
revenge he tlyeatened, he was so much affected that 
he wept; but his nephew Francisco, who had the 
greatest ascendajit over him, and in truth governed * 

absolutely both Church and State, quickly prevailed 
with him to abolish all other passions but the same 
thai the Duke had carried with him, and to think of 
nothing but revenge; which he assured him he 
should easily inflict on him by the ordinary course o( 
justice, and without putting himself to the trouble of 
any ei;.ttaordinary proceedings. 

The Pope being enough incensed and confirmed in ftuwid of 
his resolution, the Clerk of the Chamber was directed with the 
to issue out a monitory ; whereby the Duke of Par-PiIlT^a, 
ma was required to appear in person, and to pay the 
debt that he owed to the Monte ; and if he should 
not appear within thirty or forty days after notice, 
he was to Stand excommunicated, and the revenue of 
the Duchy of Castro to be sequestered towards the 
payment of the debt: and, to make that the more 
difficult to be done, the Pope resumed the grant he 
had made tahim of th^ impositions upon com, and 
forbade the merchants to pay them ; which abated 
-th0 better part of that revenue. The Duke did not 
expect such a quick way of proceeding, and found 
himself perpleKed what to resolve. To sulmkit to the 
formal proceeding in justice, was to have it deter^ 
mined by bin enemy ; for he could not suj^se^that 
m^ of tfeofle judges- di)^ displease the Cardinal. He 
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CHAP, reidlved therefore to pray for and expect tbe Pope'f 
■ " ' ' — death, and in the mean time to neglect his spiritual 
sword, and to provide against his temporal, which he 
believed would quickly be drawn to <defend the other; 
and therefore, instead of appearing injustice, he raised 
some troops and erected some forts and fortifications 
about Castro, that it might not be liable to a sur- 
prise. This administered new matter of ofience, and 
* gave new advantage against the Duke. The lawyers 

determined, that the erecting of any new fortificra- 
tions by any feodary upon tlie lands of the Church, 
without the Pope's express consent, is no less than 
rebellion against his Sovereign Prince, and amounts 
to*'' crimen lasa Majestatis T so that, whereas the 
quarrel before was dependii^ in justice, and <Hily 
concerned the recovery of a debt, for the payment 
whereof Castro was liable, now the Duke was a rebel, 
and had forfeited all his other dominions* Nor 
would his enemies lose any time in taking their ad- 
vant^e, but renewed all the censures which were 
before inflicted/ and added a new Bull of excommu- 
nication and forfeiture of all his dominions, of which 
he was declared to be deprived as a rebel, schismatic, 
and heretic ; with all those expressions of rqiroach 
which in the opinion of that people makes a depriva- 
tion most lawful, and absolves all his subjects firom 
their oaths of fidelity, and forluds them, under tb^ 
same penakii^s, to yield any furtl^er obedience to 
him. And that all this thunder and lightning might 
not appear without some execution, Cardinal Anto- 
nio is made (Seneral of the Church, and collects and 
brings together those troops which were already 
standing, and, joining others to them sp soon, that, 
before the fortifioations of Castro could be finished, he 

sur- 
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imrprised tiiat place, and drove the Duke*8 small gar- CHAP, 
rison from thence, and fortified it better for the Pope. . ^^* 



The neighbour Princes had hitherto looked on^^&rbe- 
hoping that the vexation of these commotions^ when Pope and 
they should come tor the Pope's knowledge, and into^^i^jjj^ 
which he had been J>etrayed by his nephews^ (who 
believed likewise the work would with more ease and 
less expence be finished than they found it like to 
be^) would quickly contHbute to the death of His 
Holiness, and that would put an end to all. But 
now^ when they saw an army raised to execute all 
the sentences the Pope would inflict, and that he 
made no scruple in excommunicating a Sovereign 
Prince as an heretic and schismatic, only that he 
might deprive him whom they knew, and knew that 
the Pope knew, to be a good Catholic, and that all 
his fault was. in defending himself and his dominions 
against the power and oppression of the nephews ; 
and that, now Castro was taken, licence was de^ 
manded irdin the Duke of Modena, that Cardinal 
Anfonio might march through his territories to pro-' 
secute the war against the Duke of Parma in his 
otiier dominions; they thought that their own in-* 
terest was at stake, and that there was a fire kindled 
that might disperse itself into their quarters, and 
even bum their own palaces ; to prevent which, they 
entered into a league to stop and resist this outrage 
against the Duke of Parma. The Republic of Ve- 
nice, that neither loved nor feared Urban; the Duke 
of Tuscany, who hated him and all his family, (for 
that, b^ing all bom his subjects, they had shewed less 
respect towards him, and disobliged him more than 
any other Pope had done of that age;) and the Duke 
<^ Modena, (who had been too much hurt not to have 
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CHAP, some fear of him ;) entered into a firm league toge^hxr: 
— '-^ — first, to endeavour by mediation; and, if that could not 
put an end to the difierence, then to give die Duke of 
Parma assistance with arms. Nor were they with«- 
out some assurance that France would put itself into 
the head of that Lei^e. Cardinal Richelieu was yet 
alive, and not the more reconciled to the' Pope for 
having at last, and after many indecent pauses, mi^ 
his friend Mazarin, Cardinal; and he was well pleased 
to hear that Cardinal Antonio was General of an 
army; which, though for the Church, (except it had 
been against infidels,) was as much against the car 
nons as the presumption of the Cardinal of Valet had 
been, to whom the offices of the Church had been 
denied after his decease. Monsieur de Lionne^ an 
active and a dexterous minister, brought up under 
the care and direction, and cultivated by the instruc-^ 
tions of that Cardinal, was sent by the King of 
France to counsel and assist those Princes of the 
League, and to interpose with and to* advise the 
Barberinis to disentangle themselves from that%n"> 
terprise ; and he made what haste he Could, in Ja- 
nuary sixteen hundred forty-two, to consult with 
those Princes of the League who were in his way to 
Parma, and then thither; where it was difficalt 
enough, in respect of the provocations that Prince 
had sustained, and his' martial inclinations and reso- 
lutions of revenge, together with a great contempt of 
his- enemy, to adjust those propositions which were 
to be ofiered and insisted upon at Rome. 
Kegocia. The Duke of Parma was not all this while inactive 
the media- ou his own behalf^ but, having raised a good bodjr 
Fralice. ^f horse and foot under good ofiicers, desired nothing 
so much as to be found with hi^ enemy^ ofver whom 
- I he 
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he doubted not the victory; and therefore deferred CHAP. 

till then the attempt to recover Castro. But the Bar ^-^-^ 

berinid knew too well the consequence of losing the • 
army they had, the raising and maintaining whereof 
cost them much of that money which they intended 
to disburse to better purposes^ and the recruiting it 
would cost them much more ; and therefore they re- 
solved to avoid a battle; and, as the Duke advanced, 
the Cardinal retired, and retired with so much disor* 
der, that the other got some advantages over him in 
light skirmishes, and pursued him into the lands of 
the Church; which, together with the Cardinal's hasty 
retreat, raised a great consternation in Rome itself; 
so that, when Monsieur de Lionne came thither, the 
Barberinis (for the Pope himself treated of nothing, 
nor meddled in any business, but signed what the 
Cardinal Francisco caused to be prepared for him) 
seemed very willing to enter into treaty for a recon- 
ciliation, and to desire nothing else but such a humi- 
liation from the Duke as was necessary for the 
Pope's honour ; whilst the Duke pressed the redeli- 
very of Castro in the first place, and to treat after- 
wards. After the Cardinal had endeavoured by all 
the offers and all the promises to prevail with Mon-* 
sieur de Lionne, that the Kii^ of France would de- 
sist from pA>secuting his mediation or giving any as- 
sistance to the Duke, and found that no good could ^ 
be got that way, he seemed to be willing that Castro 
shouM be deposited in the hands of one of ^the 
Princes of the League, and to be restored to the 
Duke within such a time, and upon such conditions 
as should be agreed by the treaty. Cardinal Spada 
was appointed to treat on the behalf of the Pope, and 
went to Orvietto to meet with the deputies of the 
. . CO 3 Princef 
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CHAP. Princes of the League; with whom Monsieur de 

• — Lionne was fii^st to confer^ and to prepare the Duke 

• of Parma to such a temper in his condescensions as he 
thought convenient, and which he knew would be dif- 
ficult enough. In the end^ he adjusted all things so 
well, that he and the deputies of the League met 
Cardinal Spada, with whom they thought they had 
fully agreed upon all particulars. Castro was to be 
deposited in the hands of the Duke of Modena, and 
all other things so adjusted, that a jshort day was ap* 
pointed for the mutual delivery of all the signatures,, 
and for the execution of all matters agreed upon. 
When the day came, the Cardinal had not received 
the Pope^s confirmation, and uiade (as he said, by 
new instructions) new demands, whereof some had 
never before been heard of, and others had been de-^ 
bated, and upon consent of all parties laid aside or 
declined ; which made the deputies suspect that 
there was never any sincere intention that the treaty 
should have a good effect ; of which they shortly 
after were supplied with abundant evidence, and 
knew that the officers in Cardinal Antonio*s army 
had confidently declared, that the treaty would come 
to nothing, when the deputies believed it to \>e con* 
eluded : and a letter ^s intercepted from Cardinal 
Francisco to Cardinal Spada, ih which hft gave him 
^thanks, and very much commended his sagacity in 
suspending the conclusion of that treaty according 
to tlifeir wish, for it was now winter, which was the 
season they expected to enable them to recover the 
reputation they had lost, and to reduce the Duke 
into such straits as should make him submit to more 
uneasy conditions. But the loud report that Mon-r 
^ieur de Lionne made of thosQ foal tei^versations, 

and 
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and the sense that France declared to have of the in- CHAP^ 

TV 

dignity that it sustained thereby, but especially the ' — 

visible decay in the Pope, (hastened, as was supposed, 
by the dark information he got of those transactions, 
which with great caVe were concealed from him,) 
made them afterwards willing to renew that treaty, 
and to consent to more dishonourable conditions, if 
the Pope's death and tl|e proud humour of his suc- 
cessor had not prevented the entire execution of it ; 
the defect wherein hath since given the succeeding 
Popes some trouble, and will give them niore, when 
they have either need of France, or any other occa- 
sion shall invig^ them into Italy. 

The blackest action, and surely the least aposto-The Fojpe 
lical, that unhappy Pope was guilty of, was, ^at^niary^d 
when the victorious King of Sweden (of whom the^ror^'^' 
world had scarce ever heard before) had covered ^^*^ ^^ 
all Germany with blood and slaughter, and by fire Germany 
and sword wrought a greater devastation, almost to ^g of 
desolktion, than hath ever been produced amongst 
Christians by a war between them ; this successor of 
St* Peter, whose office and peculiar obligation they 
pretend is to root out all heretics, and by right or 
wrong to remove all obstructions which^hinder the 
growth or improvement of Catholic religion, refused 
to give tiie Emperor and Catholic party any assist- 
ance in money, of whicn he was known to have 
abundance, and the other to want nothing else. 
When the CaMinal Pasman was sent hy the Em- 
peror as his ambassador to Rome, to make a lively 
representation of the extremity to which the Catho- 
lic interest in that province was reduced, by the fre- 
quent victories obtained by that King, and the gene- 
nd submission of the greatest cities and towns in hii 

o o 4 obedi- 
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CHAP, obedience^ and thereupon to press for such a relief 
• ■ '■ ■ — as in- such a case might be expected from Chrisfs 
Vicar, to save lymself from the ingrateful importu- 
ni(y of that representation ; the Pope positively re-^ 
fused to give him audience, or to receive him as am- 
bassador, upon a suggestion, that no Cardinal could 
be an ambassador from any secular Prince. And 
when the ambassador urgec^ the contrary practice, 
(which was notorious,) His Holiness made no other 
answer, than that no precedents were valid against 
his determination. The Cardinal replied, that ha 
would not be restrained from representing the com-* 
mon calamity that had befallen Cfajristendom by 
such an exception, but would (with his protestation 
iSgainst the violating of the laws of nations) attend 
the^mperor^s farther direction; and in the mean 
' time, that he, as a Cardinal, would make his relation 
in the Consistory (from which they could not^ex^ 
cl|ide him) of all that he had to say. This, how- 
ever, prevailed not with the Pope, nor would he 
lessei^ ^s treasure upon this most important ocea^ 
sion, 
pfohibtti All which doth not make up the blackness of bis 
incc^of "crime J bu|ythat^ when Germany was involved in 
^J^^**^that dismal ruin, all inclosures thrown up, and the 
whole country |aid waste, when the plague and fa-« 
mine was broken in, and cOntended with the fire and 
the sword which should destroy most effectually, 
and should first kill, then the common Father, who 
l{ould give no help, should do all he could, and take 
more pains (than, it may be, would have procured as- 
sistance for them) to hiiider the miserable remaind^ 
that was left alive from preserving themselves ; that 
he should neither bear a part in the war, nor endure 

that 
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thftt it sbouM be extinguished by a peace; nay^ CHAP, 
after he had obstructed all treaties towards it, and ' 
crossed and diverted all probable expedients, which 
might procure it ; when the Christian prudence and 
compassion of all other CathoHc Princes concurred 
to put an end to those outrages, and to avert those 
calamities which had almost extirpated the German 
nation, (besides the wai^te it had made of the nobir 
lity and gentry of all the nations in Europe,) and had 
effected it, by agreeing upon such a peace as could * 
only establish it f that when all his temporal inven- 
tions could no longer serve to propagate destruction, 
he then should set his spiritual instruments on work, 
threaten and pronounce damnation against every one 
who should submit to or observe the {»eace, and abr 
solve all men from the most dehberate and solemn 
oaths which they had entered into, to perform the 
articles of it on their part ; this indeed was such a 
transcendent part of impiety and inhumanity as 
mig^t well convert mankind to believe, that the 
office he usurped was never instituted by Christ ; 
nor so savage an appetite ever permitted by him, 
tibat must be maintained and cherished by continual 
draughts of human blopd : and it may be reasonably 
hoped and presumed, that this barbarous exorbitancy 
in the exercise of them hath wrought that very good 
effect amongst very good Catholics, that they have 
neither Opinion of, nor reverence for, that his power 
and authority; since it doth not appear that any 
ooe Catholic, of what quality soever, hath been terri- 
fied by that devouring Bull from yielding all obe- 
dience to, and performing of all the articles of that 
peace, which he is obliged to observe ; which^ consi* 
^ dering 
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CHAP, dering the stupidity of that people, may be looked 

' — upon as a miracle next to his presumption. 

HU nume- His canonizations were indeed very numerous, as 

noniza-' if he believed that he had more power in heaven 

than upon earth ; Philip Neri, Ignatius Loyola, 

and Xavier, owe their being saints to him ; besides 

the materials which were laid in by his providence, 

which have contributed to. the preferment of many 

others to the same d^ree by some of his successors. 

And though Francis Borgia, who from being Duk<i 

of Candia, and a Grandee of Spain,H)ecame a Jesuit, 

was not yet ripe for a canonization during his reign, 

yet he declared him to be beatified, and by a special 

Bull of indulgence he granted that upon the day of 

his death a m|ss and extraordinary office should be 

celebrated in all the houses of the Jesuits ; which 

had been never prescribed nor permitted in the like 

case before. 

Prohibits Whatever authority he might have in heaven^ he 

funeral for left vcry few marks of any that he had upon Cfrth, 

atvenic^, cvcu in thosc cascs that might seem to be most re- 

rmhdttT Ifttive to his spiritual function. When he was in- 

18 »oicm- formed that Fra Paolo was dead at Venice, and that 

nized, W^ ' 

though he the Senate made great preparations for the solemnity 
communi. of tiis funcral, he wrote to his Nuncio to prohibit 
** * them to proceed therein, or to perform any obse- 
quies, or other offices of respect to his memory, for 
that he died excommunicated ; at which th^ laugh- 
ed, and proceeded with the more formality and lustre 
in the celebration, and put such an inscription upon 
his tomb, that testifies to the world that 'they believe 
he was not in the worse state for the Pope*s excom- 
munication. 

Upon 
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Upon the general scandal that waa taken by pious CHAP. 
Catholics for the absurd custom that was introduced — ^ — 
for the painting, adorning, and beautifying the images BuUagi^ 
of saints upon the days of their festivals/ that Popeo^JfJ^"* 
published a Bull, which he called, " Constitutio circa^l^^^ 
*^ formam et habkum sacrarum imaginum ;" in which *^«^y» 
he notices the offence that was taken at those ex-tmo. 
cesses, and strictly forbids all persons whatsoever to 
presume to put any new colours or paint upon any ^ 
images, ^' aut v€Stire aim aUo habitu et foroiA quim 
'^ in caihoKcd et apostoltcd ecciesiS ab antiquo temr 
^^ pore consuemtr Notwithstanding which prohibi- 
tion, there are very few eminent churches- in any 
Catholic countries where all the she-saints are not 
upon the solemn days of their festivals adorned with 
the best clothes, and in the best fashion, that is used 
by the best women of that place; and the blessed 
Virgin is as carefully set out in a guarda infanta in 
Spain, as she is dressed in her hair and other orna- 
ments in France ; besides that, it is well known in 
many places from what original those pictures are 
copied ; which if our Lady knew, she would not 
think that they Jiad been very tender of her honour, 
who had brought her into such company. 

This Pope, upon a formal complaint made to himl^lbliabe■ 
by the Bishop and Dean and Chapter of Seville in^nsttak- 
Spain, that it was a custom therefor people generally, i"„«?,ISr 
and the clergy and religious persons as much as any, jj^®^******** 
to take tobacco in the churches, " ac quod referred 
*^ pu((ft, etiam sacrosanctum missa sacrifidum cele- 
*^ brando stimere ifcr thereupon declares all persons 
who shall presume to take tobacco in any churches, 
^^ sive soUihim, siue in frmtra concisum, aut in pul* 
*^ verem reductum, ore vei naribus et aUis quomodo li^ 
• " bet 
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CHAP. '^ bei sumere, sub ejpcommunicaiionis lata senteniue e0 
: — ^^ ipso absque aliquA deelaratione SfcC* which prohibi- 
tion hath been so fiir from producing any reforma- 
tion, that it is more used than ever by Clei^ and 
Laity of all conditions ; insomudi as nothing is 
more usual throughout Spain: than for religious pet- 
sons in their pulpitis, and during the time in which 
they preach, to turn aside and snuff tobacco for their 
refreshment, and to do the same two or three times 
in their sermons ; and the practice ts since intro- 
duced with the skme obstinacy into other Catholic 
provinces. How then can any man believe that 
they who refuse to submit and yield obedience to 
such wholesome injunctions and prescriptions, do 
think that the Pope hath any power or authority 
from Christ to meddle with their religion, or their 
^ manners? 
Society of To couclude this observation of the impotency of 

the Jesuit- ,.t*i i- • n 

esses. this Pope throughout his long reign of twenty-one 
years, we shall do him the justice to give one in- 
stance in which he found himself obeyed, though 
not without some difficulty, at least without some 
delay, and for his constancy wherein the world is in-* 
debted to him. It was his Bull, styled, ^^AnnuUoHo 
** ei suppressio p/retensa Congregaiiams Jestskisson 
" rum^ There had for some years before been se- 
veral women (virgins as they pretended, nor was 
there any reproach cast upon them) who assembkd 
themselves together, and (without the countenance 
of any public authority, for aught aj^ars) fom^d a 
society by the name of Jesuitesses. They chose su- 
periors, erected houses, especially in Italy, and in 
the hither parts of the High Germany ; they formed 
oaths and other vows, prescribed rules and orders to 

• be 
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be strictly observed amongst them, assumed a parti- CHAP, 
cular habit to themselves, professed the education of — ^-^ — 
young women and girls \n their several societies ao- 
cording to the principles of Catholic religion and of 
virtue, without any inclosure, and preserving the li- 
herty to go abroad whither they had a mind ; ^nd 
from thence they got the appellation of^allojHng 
Nuns. They were generally looked upon as women 
of piety and devotiofc, and mAiy of them of very 
great parts of discourse ; whereof some of our coun- 
trywomen of good Catholic families, and withoiit 
any blemish upon their honour, Bedingfield, Bap 
thorpe. Ward, and others, were very eminent ; and 
they could never have subsisted without disreputa- 
tion so many years without the secret countenance^ 
as well as connivance, of some sovereign power. Their 
design was to divide the sexes, and to make them*- 
selves confessors to women ; and they did not doubt 
to' get liberty to give absolution, professing and de^ 
daring (according to the profitable example of the 
male society) an extraordinary submission and obe^ 
dience to the Pope's authority and commands. They 
had,^ from their first declared purpose, applied them- 
selves to some of the late Popes (who are naturally 
as slow in den3nng as in granting) to be qualified and 
incorporated by their authority ; but, by their short 
rdgns and long forms, in which transactions of such 
a nature use to pass, without efiect ; and likewise 
without the least r^roach or discountenance, which 
they interpreted to be such a kind of warrant, at 
they might well proceed in their design; and with- 
out doubt many others thought so too, and therefore 
shewed t^e more favour to them. They had nev^p 
more confidence of success than when this Pope was 

, chosen^ 
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CHAP, chosen^ to whom they made an early address for his 
— ^-^ — protection and confirmation. The reputation of the 
devotion and virtue of many of them, and their con- 
versation, (which appeared more than ordinary in 
discourse and manners,) had. procured them many 
^friends, who interposed on their hehalf, and desired 
the Pop^to grant what they desired. Nor did His 
HoHness reject it suddenly, but sent out many com- 
missions, and appolhted man^ deputies, to examine 
their actions, and to consider and certify their opi*' 
nions upon their proposals, which spent many years; 
and those they lost not in propagating their designs 
and improving their interest. 
Bull for ' Whether the common report from all countries, 
picMionr (which was not favourable to them,) or the discourses 
ai^d advice of severe and sobei" men, (who thought it 
scandalous to Catholic religion,) or whether the so- 
ciety of the Jesuits (who were believed first to have 
inspired that people, and to have formed their de^ 
sign) grew jealous that they aspired to an authority 
that might too near rival theirs, whatsoever it was, the 
Pope grew very angry with them ; and often reciting 
much of this that hath been said, and thstt he had 
resolved utterly to root* up those mischievous weeds 
out of the fields of the Church, and had to that pur- 
pose given express order to his Nuncio in the lower 
parts of Germany, " Ferum tile Dei timare ae nostra 
*' et sedis Apostolica respectu post habU^ Sfcr- had 
forborne to execute his commands. He proceeds to 
say, ^^ plantas istas ecclesia Dei nowias ne ukerius se 
^^ diffundarU radidtus evellendas et extirpandas esse 
^^ decrevimus f and so pronounces that pretended 
• congregation of women ^^seu virginum t/esuitissarum 
^* nuncupatarum, iUarumque sectam et statum^ to^ 

have 
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have been void and null from the beginning, and CHAP, 
doth for ever suppress and extinguish them ; and ab- — '-^ — 
solves them from the observation of any vows they 
had bound themselves, and all rules and orders they 
had obliged themselves to observe ; and strictly 
charges and commands all those women, who had 
^gathered themselves, or remained together in any 
pretended college or house, that they forthwith sepa- 
rate and continue no longer together ; and that they 
presume ao longer to wear that habit which they 
had made choice of, and been accustoftied to wear ; 
and never more to receive or admit any other woman 
to wear the same, or to be of the same pretended so- 
ciety: air which I have the more particularly sel 
down^ because though it be a transaction of so late a 
date as contains little more than forty years, and 
the Bull itself is extant in the fourth tome of the 
BuUarium, amongst those of Urban the Eighth, and 
of the year^ sixteen hundred and thirty ; yet I have 
discoursed with many Catholics, who for the ridicu- 
lousness of it do not believe that there was ever any 
such real design, but that it is a calumny invented 
by Protestants to expose their religion to reproach* 
Nor yet did the power and passion of the Pope, vi- 
gorously pursued, quickly find obedience; for though 
it did hinder the propagation, many years passed be- 
fool those congregations were dispersed ; ^nd when 
they did retire into private houses, they did for the 
most part persist in wearing the habit, and received 
more than ordinary respect from the people; whereof 
some of our countrywomen are yet (I am sure lately 
were) alive in Rome itself^ and continued their ha* 
bit : and therefore I say again^ as I said before, that 
the world is beholden to Pc^ Urban for breaking 
•^ * and 
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CHAP, and destroying that cockatrice egg, which might 
^ — ^-^ — have been hatched into millions of serperits; nor 
could any vigilance have prevented, or industry have 
extinguished, the fire that these female missionaries 
would by this time have cast in, or brought into, the 
most peaceable families of all nations. 
Proceed. As the BuU of Gregory the Fifteenth produced 

ingsofthe ., .. .^.•^., '^- 

eoocinre neither unity nor integntv m the next conclave, as 
iLnoi^t hath been observed in that time, so it could not be 
^"*^*^ expected that it should have nK>re virtue one and 
twenty year! after. Such a long reign of Urban 
made it -believed that his creatures would bestow the 
T^apacy upon what subject they pleased ; and with- 
out doubt they might have done so, if the two bro^ 
thers had employed all their forces one way. But 
Cardinal Antonio was so loud a Frenchman, that 
with all his power he opposed every man who was 
proposed, or so much as wished by the Spaniard: 
whereas Francisco (who was always calj^d Cardinal 
Barberini) desired not that any man should be cho- 
sen Pope who was grateftil to France; and yet be- 
haved himself with so much reservation, that the 
Spaniards trusted him not as o( their party, but sus- 
pected all the visible discord between him an.d his 
birother to be the efiect of dissimulation ; nor could 
all their creatures -in the conclave (who in number 
made a nTajor part, and well enoi^h discerhed the 
mischief of the dissension) prevail with them to join 
both their interests upon one subject. Francisco was 
the more estieemed, but Antonio the more loved and 
followed ; he did more harm to those whom he op- 
posed, and made himself more odious to diem,, than 
his brother did good to thosie he wished well, or than 
be made himself gratefiil to. Cardinal Barberini was 

onl^ 
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only solicitons^ for a Pop? upon whose affection his CHAP, , 
family might ei^tirely depend, and so contracted his ■ ' i ^. 
thoughts upon Very few ; but Antonio was only upon 
the exclusive part, that none might be chosen who • 
would not be liked by France. T^e Cardinal's heart 
was equally set upon Cardinal Pamphili and Cardi- 
nal Sachetti, who were both creatures of his uncle, 
and both aJways professed much affection and grati- 
tude to the family ; but they were no sooner entered 
the conclave than the Spaniards excluded the latter 
of them, by direction, as they pretended, of their 
King ; but was in truth upon the desire of Cardinal 
Medicis, who would not eridufe that another subject 
of his brother should succeed a man who had so 
much affronted their family ; |ind when the Cardinal 
proposed privately to them that Pamphili might have 
their approbation, who had been long Nuncio in 
Spain, and was universally known to be of that fac- 
tion, they pf'etended not to approve liim, and said, 
theif King desired to hive him his friend, but not to 
have him Pope; and so they overreached Cardinal 
Barberini, and kept him from being proposed, be- 
cause they thought rt not yet time ; and they kne^ 
that Cardinal Antonio had order from France pe- 
remptorily to exdude him, and therefore would have 
the conclave more tired with being together than it 
yet wa«, biefore they would mention him, whom of 
all others they desired should be choSen. Aiid Cardi- 
nal Bentivbglio, whom the French desired to pro- 
mote, being carried out of the conclave, and dead ; 
After two months inclosure in the hot months of 
June and July, when all the old men despaired of 
liting to see a Pope chosen, the Spanish Cardinals 
deemed content that Pamphili might be proposed, 

p p and 
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CIIAP. and Cardinal Barberini^ by importuniity^ threats and 

— ^^ — promises, prevailed with his brother not to exclude 

'^ him; whereby Cardinal Pamphili came to be chosen, 

• who assumed the stile of Innocent the Tenth. 
Innocent Though nothing was more manifest than that be 
phiii, per. was elected by the^party and power of Cardinal Bar- 
£bai^ berini, and the concurrence or silence of Cardinal 
Antonio, he had so deep a sense of the ill offices and 
malice that the latter had expressed and avowed to- 
wards him, that he scarce acknowledgied or took no* 
tice of the obligations he had to the other, who made 
little- noise in conferring them; so that the first re* 
solution he took in his Pontificate seems to have 
been, that he would ruin the family of the Bvberi- 
nis ; of which Antonio's conscience gave him so eailf 
notice, and he so weir knew that the licence of his 
former life had made him liable to many inquiries, 
that he was very little seen in Rome after the crea- 
tion of Innoceat, but within few days hC fled in dis- 
guise with great expedition into France. Cardinal 
Barberini thought he had deserved a better return, 
and the Pope was willing that he should believe by 
Cardinal Panzirollo, who had the great ascendant 
over him, that the Pope thoi^ht so too. He was se- 
izure in the severity of his mannersf and coijd have 
acquiesced in the plenty of hi» own acquisitions; but 
he found that he was no more exempt from the 
Pope^s displeasure than his brother ; and that there 
was a purpose to cast all the change that had been 
expended upon that unreasonable war with the Duke 
of Parma and the Princes of Italy upon him^ and to 
call him to account for all that had been taten out of 
the revenue or treasure of the Church, though by 
the warrant of the Pope; which would quickly de* 
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vour the whole fortune of the ikmily, how prodigimts CHAP, 
soever it was -grown to he. This discovery made ■ ^ ' « 
him, within a short time after, put' himself Ivith all 
secrecy into a vessel that was bound for Genoa, and 
from thence to make wliat haste he could to overtake 
his brother, and to implore the protection of France* 

Innocent was full seventy years of age when he character 
was elected Pope ; a man of a sour and severe na-^L*"*"****^ 
ture, of very strong parts of body and mind, of long 
experience, good learning in the only learning of 
tiiM court, the canon law, and generally looked upon 
as a"* Vise man ; a^d therefore there was throughout 
Gkiristendom an expectation that he would have 
proved a good Pope, with reference to the Churchy 
and a good Prince, in suppressing those gross inypo^ 
sitions and exactions which had been raised by hid 
predecessor; and which had brought so gfeat an 
odium upon the iamily of the Barberinis, that they 
were thought worthy of any oppression, and to dcH 
serve no pity. 

But the world quickly found itself undeceived in Cdt^taH 
|his expectation, by the Pope's immediate giving ^i^?^ 
himself up int* the disposal of an impetuous woman^ 
Donna Olim^a, who had been wife to his elder bro- 
ther, and was the mother of all the children who 
were of the &mily of Pamphili. This woman, from 
the time ^ his being Pope, (as she had done long 
before,) sd db^elutely governed him, that she dis- 
posed of all Bish<l|mcs, Abbies, Canonries, and Be* 
neiices, and whatsMver depended upon the Pope, 
without controttl or dispute ; he did nothing but by 
'her advice; and she did nothing but for money, and 
that in so public and scandak>us a manner, that the 
pric^ of aU i^cdesiastical promotions was as well 
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CHAP, known as of any other commodities in the market: 



IX 



-and all taxies and impositions in the State were so 
) much raised, and the payment thereof exacted with 
so much severity and rigour, that the reign of Urban 
was looked upon as a g(^den age; and the people 
became speedily so reconciled to the Barberinis, 
(who were so lately detested by them,) that they 
* murmured openly at the oppression and persecation 
that they underwent* This woman industriously 
inflamed her captive Pope to the utter destniction V 
them, to which she had no other temptation than 
the malice of her nature, (for sh^ had never received 
disobhgation irom them,) and the hope of getting 
the disposal of some of their laige revenues and pre- 
ferments. 
SicaS."*' As soon as it was discovered that they were both 
nais going got out of rcach, lunoceut was exceedingly provoked, 

OUtOfthC '^ - t 1. 1 1 T» 11 V • 11 -TM T 

dominions and published a very angry BuU agamst all Caroi*- 
church nals who presumed to go out of the lands and domi- 
th*^iL'f ^^^^s of the Church (which had nevej before been 
^▼«- believed to be unlawful) without the licence of the 
Pope, and against those who at present had absente^ 
themselves without his leave. He urged the inde- 
cemcy and odiousness of it, that any Cardinals, who 
are " pars corporis et fwrnkta ymus Poniifieis, in par- 
^^ iem soUekudinis .^4pastoUca vocaiij ut personaiiter 
^^ assistant in regimine umversa&s Uccfgsi^SfeJ^ That 
these men should absent themselves ffi(>m their high 
station was not to be endured ; and therefore^ to pre- 
vent this evil for the future, he declares for the time 
•to come, that what Cardinal soever should {Hresume, 
without the/ licence of the Pope for the time being, 
to remove his person ^ut of the temporal dominions 
of the Chmrch, ^^ static et e& ips4i, absque aliped Judi- 

^ ^cis 
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^^ w vet altetius jmeeedente dedaratione^^ he is to chap. 

stand actftally depmed of all immunities or privi — — 

leges whatsoever : and for them who were at present 
guilty of this presumption, if they did not, within six 
months after the publication of this Bull, make their 
personal appearance in the court at Rome, they 
should, without any other declaration, " ineidere in 
" pognas ini€rdhii ingressHs Eeclesw T and if they • 

did not, after, those six months were elapsed, return, 
they should stand deprived of all their offices and 
other revenues. And he was at least as good as his 
word; for, before the expiration of the term, he 
caused the whole estate of both, that he could lay 
hold on, to be seized upoh by his own authority, 
Tipon pretence of a great debt due from them to the ' 
Church, and moreover caused many processes to be 
formed against Don Tadeo, the brother of both the 
Cardinals, and whose children should inherit all that 
the family had, or should heap together, imd there- 
fore were to be involved in the general ruin. 

France was now under the conduct, if not the go- Reception 
vemment, of Cardinal Mazarin, who had n<^ moreb^rinisin 
reverence for Innocent than Cardinal Richelieu had^"^*"^*' 
had for Urban; yet, upon the arrival of^he Barberi- 
nis in that court, they both underwent an equal 
weight of mortification.* The court of France looked 
upon the elder brother as a declared and avowed 
enemy, one who had been always powerful in the 
iaction of Spain, and ought to have resorted thither 
for protection ; and upon Cardinal Antonio as « 
man who had broken his trust, for he had been ex- 
pressly commanded to declare an exclusion of Cardi- 
nal Pamphili, at the first shutting flp of the conclave, 
but was overwitted or corrupted by his brother; so 
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CHAP, that they were equally ojfended with both. The twa 
'-^ — brothers staid long after their arrival in A^nce be-; 



%re they could procure access to Cardinal Mazarin ; 
and then they received but very dry entertainment^ 
which they submitted to for some years, that- it 
might be the more evident, that their condition was 
desperate, if it were not relieved by the interposition 
• and power of that crown; for at Rome the Pope pro- 

ceeded against them furiously, and seized upon their 
revenue, and whatsoever else could be discovered of 
theirs : all- which served in the end to give lustre to 
the authority of Cardinal Mazarin, and to manifest 
how much he was the greater man. 
Though in- And it is observable, that, notwithstanding their 
the Pope/ eclipse in France, and after the expiration of the 
dM^Adl' term limited for their return, under the penalty men- 
cri^^©-**' **<^^^^ before, they were so far from looking upon 
^ons in themselves as interdicted the Church, that they never 
failed to exercise their daily ftinctions ; which shews 
Jiow little reverence they had for his supreme eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, 
Caidinii , At this period, when the Pope every day dedared 
qompeit morc and more his entire devotion to Spain, and his 
to relate aversion froiS France, insomuch that the ambassador 
rinif?*'^*' ^f *^** crown could seldom procure an audience, and 
only short and perfunctory Snswers, and was com- 
pelled to resort to Donna OUmpia for hc^r &vour to 
compass any thing he desired^ which was the case 
indeed of all other ambassadors ; when the Pope^ to 
rfiew how Jittle he esteemed the power of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and of France itself, refused to make his 
brother (a Dominican Friar of no great eminency in-, 
deed) a Cardinal^ though pressed to do it widi all 
that importunity and impetuosity that is p^uliar to 
• • that 
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that court; when He refused to receive an ambassa- CHAP. 

dor, or «o much as a letter from the King of Portu ^ — 

gal, «with whom France was in a strict alliance, or 
to supply the vacant sees of Bishops in that king- 
dom, even though there was but one Bishop left alive 
there, as if he intended, and thought, it to be in his 
power, to extinguish Christianity m a whole nation ; 
in a word, when His pride and hypocrisy were so no- 
*torious that Spain only had veneration fi>r him ; (which 
nevertheless could not prevail with hun to excom- 
municate their rebels either of Portugal or Catalonia, 
although, without doubt, the rebeUion of. the last at 
least, if not of the former, would at the first blast of 
it have been suppressed, so much his love to Spain 
gave place to his fear of France;) at this period, when 
all men thought that the best prognostic that could 
be made of the Pope's mind and of his manners, of 
his nature and of his intentions, was from his &ce, 
which was the most ungracious and ugly that eyer 
disfigured a human visage ; Cardinal Mazarin now 
thought it high time to rescue France and the Church 
itself fipom the tyranny of his government, and made 
a war upon him, upon all those points in which he 
had behaved himself most magisterhilly. He re- 
ceived it not as any gratification that the Pope had 
made his brother a CurdinsA, (which he did the most 
against his affection, and the most against his under- 
standing, that any action could be,) but assumed the 
defence and protection of the Barberini family, that 
he might abstain from which, the making his brother 
a Cardinal had been the particular bribe ; he prose- 
cuted him by all the reproaches imaginable, of want 
of justice, and of want of powet- to warrant his pro- 
ceedings agajnst the Cardinals Francisco and Anto- 
* F p 4 jaio. 
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CHAP, niotyas if the King would vindicate their innooeoqe 

• — by his army in Italy; and, in fine, he prevailed so 

br, that Cardinal Barberini had first liberty |o re- 
turn to Rome^ and had. all his Estate restored to 
him; and, in a short time after. Donna Olimpia 
thought it so necessary fpr her own benefit, and even 
for the support and protection of the house of Pam- 
phiUf to make a firm friendship with the Barberinis, 
that she persuaded the Pope to make an alliance, with 
it, and to depend upon Cardinal Barberini as a &st 
friend ; upon which all was likewise remitted to 
Antonio, who returned to Rome in triumph: and 
* their nephew, son of the elder brother, was likewise 
made a Cardinal;, so that they had now as many 
voices in the Consistory as they had ever had i^ tfaue 
time of Urban their uncle ; and from that time to 
his death the Pope was most governed by the Bar- 
berinis. 
^fA^'^^ The reign of the Pope was so late, and the mani- 
questioned fold scandalous things which were done in it were so 
notorious to all the world, and are yet retained so 
.freshly in the memory of many, that I shall only 
mention one or two particulars, by which it will 
enough appear how worthily the Christian world was 
supplied with au Universal Bishop, and how ihuch 
religion was advanced ai4 secured by his definitions 
and determinations, and consequently what kind of 
understanding those men were o^ who did believe 
that Christ had made choice of such a Vicar, who 
made choice of such a female depu^ to perform the 
function for him. 
the^dkpute It was this Popc's misfortupe, that there fell out a 
^Titi^cn-diffierenoe amongst the Roman CatMics, upon a 
|JJJ|^*°<*''«" point in religion which had been long d^ated in 
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Conner ages ; and the Council of Trent had declined Cfl AP. 
the giving any determination in it, and was rather • — 



contented, even whilst they sat, to have their resolu- 
tion declared by either party to be on their side, than 
to off^id either by a clear and plain decision ; but 
ikliing now to be taken up again by men of more 
warmth and noise, it mugh troubled the peace of the 
Church, especially in Prance and Flanders. 

There had been one Janseaius, who, for his emi-ThcDomU 
nency in learning, and £ime for piety, had been port thc"*^ 
made Bishop of Ypres in Flanders, and in his lifeanTAc'*"' 
tin^ had primted many books, in some of which he ^j^^^^ 
had handled those difficult points of grace and free 
will, which had been debated in so many ages before; 
and his books had been much esteemed by the Uni- 
versity, of Louvain; the opinions themselves had been 
generally maintained and defended by the Friars of 
St, Dominic in all places, and as generally contra- 
dicted and exploded by the other of St. Francis. 

Aiter the death of Jansenius, the Jesuits declared Calvinism 
great dislike of his books, and first examined theup^',?thc 
^oupds oi his opinions in their schools and P^b-J^^^^^^J^'^i 
liq exercises in divinity, and took upon them to in-^^^.^^'doc- 
veigh agamst his doctnne with extraordinary bitter- Austin. 
ness ; and that again viras defended with the same 
intemperanoe of spirit. The chief and most popular 
argument that was urged by the Jesuits was, that it 
was the doctrine of Calvin, and so ought to be con- 
demned afi heretical ; and the chief argument used 
by the Jansenists was, that it was the doctrine of St. 
^ugnstifi, and therefore could not but be orthodox, 
and tbey^who would condemn St. Austin might be 
justly, lodked upon as enemies to the Catholic reli- 
gion* Ilia pref»es were filled with the bodi:s of this 
• argument^ 
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CHAP, argument, and all pulpits debated and handled no- 
— ^-^ — thing else ; with so much revilings of the persons of 
each, as if modesty and charity had been exploded 
out of the number of Christian virtues. The Society 
of Jesuits to a man; in all nations, embarked* and 
listed themselves in this war, and they wrote and 
preached with more eloqij^nce than the other ; but 
with such insolence as irreconciled more to them^ 
than the strength of the other drew to their opinion : 
and both the University of Louvain, where Janse- 
nius had so long sat in the chair, seemed to adhere 
to his doctrine, and the College of ihe Sorbonne, 
between approving the opinions and disliking the 
temper and carriage of the Jesuists, were thought 
more inclined to the former ; which provoked many 
of the Bishops of France, and many of the most 
'learned and eminent of their Clergy, to declare them- 
selves enemies to the Jesuits, rather than friends to 
the others. 
Appeal to This pen and pulpit war had an influence upon 
the quiet of the State, which was every day troubled 
with complaints and appeals from each <kher ; and 
both seemed desirous, at least willing, to refer the 
decision to the Pope ; and the Cardinals who under- 
stood not, nor cared, who was in the right, were very 
willing that the debate should be carri^ before him, 
who had (whilst it was depending at this distance) 
manifested a great regard of the Jesuits, and as mtich 
disrespect towards the Collie of the Sorbonne, with 
which they neither were, nor can ever be surprised : 
and they found both much increased when the scene 
was carried to Rome, where the society is (bought as 
omnipotent as the Pope, he being most inspired by 
them ; and the old champions of that controversy, 
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the sons of St. Dominic^ were 8o totally subdued in GHAP. 

that climate by the prevalence of the Jesuits, that ' — 

they only studied distinctions how they might ap- 
pear neutral ; which since that time hath much les- 
sened their reputation in all places. 
The University of Louvain. thoufich the Jesuits p«>c««J- 

inn &t 

had great power there ^nd in that whole govern- Rome 
ment, made choice of such deputies to attend the 
Pope as were most notoriously afie^^ted to the opi- 
nions of Jansenius, and some who had written in de- 
fence of them ; the like choice was made at the Sor- 
bonne of the most eminent Doctors thereof, who 
had most signally opposed and incensed the Jesuits ; 
and they likewise (though they had least need) sent 
some of their members to prosecute their determina- 
tions. These representatives were never permitted 
to have one audience together from the Pope, nor 
from the Consistory, nor from any two Cardinals at 
once ; the power of the Jesuits being so great in 
Rome, and the name of a Jansenist being so branded 
by them for Calvinists, that those of the Cardinals 
who were without any passion in tibeir judgments, 
and had little favour for those of the Society, durst 
not trust any of their body so much as to confer of 
the argument together. The Jesuits talked loud and 
imperiously, and took and sought all opportunities to 
put neglects and scorns upon the .persons of the 
others ; who, with more modesty, behaved them- 
selves with courage enough ; and finding that they 
were mor6 acceptable when they made their visits 
apart and single, than when they went two or three 
•together, they observed that method, that they might 
find more freedom from those from whom they ex- 
pected 
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CHAP, pected justice) and good offices towards the procar- 

IX* • •- 

■ ing it. 

Conduct of The first business in that Court is always the per- 
tndCar- formance of ceremonies, in the reception whereof 
^^^ * they had no cause to complain; and therein the Pope 
himself was as gracious as they could wish, and dis- 
missed them in such a manner, as if he very well un- 
derstood their business, and in a very short time 
would put an ei^ to it. Their next business was to 
get such a Congregation to be appointed as might 
hear the whole matter debated, and the arguments 
and allegations urged on either side; that they might 
make a full and clear report to the Pope and to the 
Consistory of the truth of the case of the matter of 
fact, and of the proofs that were made. There is so 
exact a relation of all that passed in the solicitation 
' of that affeir by Monsieur St. Amour, a learned doc- 
tor of the Sorbonne, employed then at Rome in it, 
that it administers great information and pleasure to 
the reader ; and it is great pity that the good man 
(who is known to be a good Catholic, and so con« 
fessed to be, and the truth of his relation no where 
questioned) is discouraged or restrained from finish- 
ing his account. After the first or second visit, and 
when they began to enter upon their business, and to 
be importunate for a Congregation, they seemed to 
be very troubfesome. There were few of the Car* 
dinals who understood any thing of the controversy, 
or had faculties which made them capable of being 
informed. They who were prepared by the Jesuits, 
and seemed to have read Jansenius, entertained them 
with reproaches, and accused them of holding these 
and these monstrous opinions, which it was high time 

for 
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for the Pope to condemn, and tp punish the authors chap. 
and supporters of them ; and when ihey disclaimed — ^^— 



all those opinions, as neither contained in Jansenius, 
nor believed by any of them, and would have pro- 
ceeded to the informing them of the truth, the Cardi- 
nals rescued themselves by giving them new ill words^ 
as a people that ought not to be believed. The very 
few who did in truth understand the differences in 
question, or who did ingenuously desire to be in- 
formed, received them always very civilly, and la- 
mented (if there were but one present) that the mat- 
ter they came about was so little understood in 
Rome ; and from thence they concluded, that they 
would receive little satisfaction by th)eir prosecution. 
No man seemed to receive tl^m with more candour 
and grac^, or to he|r them with more patience and 
attention, than Innocent himself; yet when they 
enlarged upon the point, and cited the words of St*« 
Austin to this and diat purpose, he appeared not to 
be at ease, and often said, '^ lo non sono Teologo^ Iq 
'^ nan sono TeologoT and then dismissed them with a 
renewed promise that he would forthwith name a 
Congregation to hear them, which he never thought 
of afterwards. 

The conclusion of this so great matter of faith was, The Pope 
that after they had solicited to be heard for the space SJ^r^"* 
of fifteen or sixteen months, with su^h importunity J^J^JjI^®"* 
as made every body weary or ashamed of hearing o^^ofJ"*- 
them, they could never procure a Congregation ; nor 
that their adversaries and they might; be heard toge- 
thfsr in any pl^^ Many of them left Rome for fear 
of bdug banished from thence, and returoed into 
their own country; and others the more securely 
stayed tb^re to Me and observe the end of it ; ai^d 
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CHAP, truly the end of it was shortly after very notorioiis. 
' — The Pope, finding it much more easy to judge than- 



to understand, or believing that the understanding of 
the Jesuits was sufficient for them and him too, with- 
out ever hearing the doctrine debated by the persons 
concerned, or in the Consistory, pronounced his de- 
finitive decree in the words and terms prepared by 
the Jesuits;* in which he condemned the Five Propo- 
sitions collected out of Jansenius (who had been 
then dead about twenty years) as false, scandalous, 
and heretical; and pronounced an anathema upon 
all wh« should maintain or defend them ; ^nd that 
he might be* sure to restore peace to the Church by 
this Apostolical determination, he required by an- 
other act, (shortly after published by the same infal- 
lible authority,) that all Bishops should subscribe to 
ibe verity of those his new article of faith, and re- 
•quire all their Clergy under their obedience to re- 
nounce the believing of any of those condemned he- 
resies. 
^Jj^ But now the world could hold out laughing no 
that the longer ; and it fell out, as it usually doth upon aB 
are in his excesscs of jurisdiction, when men will immoderately 
'^^ * extend their power farther than it can possibly reach, 
persons most concerned and grieved usually make it 
less than in truth it is, or deny that of right diey 
have any at all. The Pope's decision found little re- 
verence and submission either to his person or his 
chair ; and the fbu], circumstances which had at- 
tended upon hi# judicial spirit was discoursed of in 
all Catholic assemblies with a very Qatholie Kcence 
and detestation ; and the Jansenists, when they saw 
with how little gravity they had proceeded at Rome, 
gave over being serious too, and made themselvies 
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meny with the Pope, They found no fiiult with the chap. 
decree^ nor complained of not being heard; possibly — 1.: — 
they believed that his spirit could as well discern 
without it as with-it; but they said, that they were 
npt at all concerned in the determination, and that 
those Propositions, which were under so many ana- 
themas condemned by the Pope, were not to^ be 
found in Jansenius ; and tiiat he had never avowed ^ 

any of them. 

This evasion exceedingly provoked the Jesuits, And coo- 
who calied them (with better warrant than formerly) the Pope, 
heretics ; and accused th^m of opposing and contra-premi ^'** 
dieting the Pope's judgment in matters of faith ; and^j^^^^.^^ 
they with as much mettle replied, that they did not^*!^' w™*^ 

. 1..1 . *»n-ii • so in matter 

question his judgment m matters of faith, but m of fact, 
matters of fact, in the discerning whereof he was as 
£dlible as other mc^ and depended upon whatdie 
was informed as nluch as others do ; as appeared by 
this very sentence, wherein he had condemned Jan- 
senius for having said and written what in truth he 
had neither written or said ; which being matter of 
iacl^ ought to be proved, and Could be known no 
otherwise to the Pope, than it was to other men. 

The scene became now changed, and (as it com-Pro«ccutioi» 
monly falls out between fierce and angry disputants) troveny \n . 
each Inaintains what he need not to maintain, and^^^i^ 
undertakes to prove a thousand absurdities imperti- 
nent to the matter in controversy, but excellent fixel 
to make the fire that was throughly kindled to flame 
out abundantly. The Jesuits, who- had lately much 
laboured in producing many discourses of conscience, 
being now chafed with disputing, and believing them- 
selves strong eBQU£^h to remove any Qbstruction that 
was cast in their way, p«blish<^ « very Qoufident dis- 
course. 
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CHAP. cour«e, in which they averred that the Pope waA n& 
— — — less judge of matter of fiict, than be is of faith, and 
therefore that all men were as much bound to be- 
lieve that those propositions are contained in Janse-- 
nius^ as they are to believe that they are heretical ; 
since it must be presumed that he would liever have 
condemned them to be the last, if he had not been 
very sure of the truth of the first. And Innocent 
was of their mind, and with notable obstinacy (which 
was his chief talent, and which he bequeathed as a 
- legacy to his successor) renewed all his former de- 
crees and declarations ; and req(uired, without farther 
delay, an entire submission and obedience to all his 
dictates. But this was a new case, and raised the spirit 
of the Sorbonne, who had no opinion in truth of his 
feculty in defining matters of faith, but would not en- 
date that it should extend like^se to matters of fact; 
and thereupon they severely censured two or three of 
the Society who had preached or printed, or other- 
vise maintained, that authority to be in the Pope. 
Pascari The Jansenisf s, upon these advantages, gave over 
Lettere. the writing lai^e volumes upon the original quar- 
rel, whidi few men read but they who were in- 
toxicated on the one side or the other; and they be- 
took themselves to write little animadversions, by* 
way of letter, that contained one or two sheets of 
paper, which every body read with ddight; in which 
they described the nature and humour of the Jesuits^ 
and published thei» opinions in matter of conscience; 
which produced answers from them in the same vom 
lumes, and with their natural insolence, and averring 
the truth, of what was objected, which they were not 
obliged to have d^me ; and this^ again drew upon 
them sQ<^ shio^ replies^ till the letters written 
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against them amounted (bqing collected together, CHAP^ 
which all men had the curiosity to do) to a great vo- ^— * 



lume in quarto, under the title of " the Provincial 
" Letters ;** which* all read, and will always read, 
with great pleasure, who are delighted with the most 
natural wit and the greatest eloquence and propriety 
of words that is extant in the French, or, it may be, 
in any other language : and to how high a pitch 
soever the French language is ascenc^d, it will not 
deny, but that thos6 letters are a great ornament 
to it. 

It is evident that they broke the heart of the Jc- Effects of 
suits, who have visibly since hung down their heads, citx Lcttcra 
and had no other way to redeem themselves from thej^jj^^® 
last contempt, than by procuring a positive order and 
command from the King, that neither they nor the- 
other party should continue that way of writing any 
longer, under great penalties. Yet it discovered one 
secret, whidi probably troubles them as much as any 
other part of their sufferings ; that whereas they are 
most unjustly accused of knowing the secrets of all 
private families, and of being the greatest and most 
skilful spies in the world, tiiiey never were able to 
find out who was the author of those Letters whilst 
he lived, and till his friends thought it injustice to 
his memtory to conceal it ; and then they knew, tliat, 
against all suggestions and insinuations that it waii 
this or that advocate, or such a Bishop, or another 
whom they thought worthy to be their enemy, 
it was a private gentleman of no profession, but en- 
dowed with excellent learniiig, piety, and virtue.; 
which made the wounds they had received to bleed 
afresh, and fester the more ; so that, having found in 
what church he had been interred, (which, as I re- 

4 q member. 
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c^^P- member, was scMne lei^ues ditttant from Paris, wher^ 
— --- his estate lay,) they employed some agents to nego- 
ciate with the Curate of that parish, and who had 
ofb^n assisted him in his sickness,\o declare that, be- 
fore his death, he found infinite compunction, and 
passionately lamented the having been author of 
these Letters; but they easily discerned, that thia 
credit and reputation was too strongly and substan- 
tially built to^be demolished by such weak and im- 
potent blasts. 
bonnfoDii. ^ great number of the most learned and eminent 
demns the Bishops and Prelates of France (for in Flanders they 
th« Jcsttitt. were more subdued, the Archbishop of Mechlen and 
Bishop of Ghent being discountenanced to the highest 
degree, and threatened to be deprived) assumed the 
•courage to refuse to subscribe to what was required, 
or to command their Clergy to do it ; and made an 
address and remonstrance to the King and the Pope, 
to which they set their hands, and in which they 
gave many reasons why they ought not to be com- 
pelled to make any such subscription, and Ukewise in*- 
serted many such expressions as made it evident that 
they looked upon the Jesuits as the sole prosecutors 
of that affiiir. But the greatest part of the Cur^s of 
Paris spoke plainer langus^; and, as they spoke 
with freedom enough against the decree itself a:nd 
made aU those exceptions, and others to it, which ha?e 
been mentioned, so they made many bitter invectivetf 
against the Society, as the corrupters of Christiiuii^, 
and the patrons of all licence and corruption m man- 
ners, and deman^ded justice against them and many 
of their doctrines, which were carefttlly collected into 
a schedule, with the names of the authofs who had 
published them^ and the chapter and the page wbere 
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the very words were contained. The pnblicatioii of chap. 
them in this manner produced the effect it desired^ — 
in exceedingly lessening the opinion that had been 
contracted of the Jesuits' piety and devotion, and the 
reverence that had been paid to them ; and without 
; doubt withdrew the respfect of very many consider* 

I able persons from them. But it did not produce 
that public prosecution in justice as was expected, in 
the branding such enormous and monstrous conclu-- 
sions ; though some of them underwent the severe 
condemnation of the Sorbonne, and the Parliament 
had a very great inclination to have assumed the ex- 
amination both of the doctrines and the persons ; for 
though there was no one man of the Society dis- 
claimed the opinions, they all said, they could not be 
charged upon the Society, but upon the particular 
persons who had published them; and yet all the 
books which contained those opinions were printed 
with all those formal licences, by the several Supe- 
riors, as are prescribed by their rules, and may justly 
be said to involve the whole Society. Innocent was 
not moved with all this, either to suspend the exe^ 
cution of his own decree, which he saw was every 
day more and more contemned^ nor to examine or 
take notice of those scandalous doctrines, with the 
maintenance and defence whereof the Jesuits were 
charged, but continued the same animosity and 
fierceness against the Jansenists which he had be** 
fore, even to his death. As this fell out before the 
execution of his decree, or any submission to his de- 
termination, we shall have occasion again to observe 
the fitrther prosecution of it in the reign of his suc- 
cessor ; and at last it iwill appear, what jurisdiction 
and authority were found necessary rather to lay 
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CHAP, that unruly controversy asleep than to determine it j 
'" — neither of which could b% done by the Papal power. 



and yet was done principally to preserve the Society 
from farther disgrace. 
The Pope The choler that Pope Urban had expressed against 
o^rvsmcc the pcacc of Germany was rather against the preli- 
^^^^^^'minaries towards it by the cessation; which was 
"y- therefore the more cruel, that he would not allow 

those who were faint with the loss of blood to take 
a little breath to refresh themselves. The final peace 
was not concluded till some years after the reign of 
Innocent; who, imitating his predecessor in assign- 
ing or contributing nothing towards the mainte- 
nance of the war, but sending an extraordinary Nun- 
cio by all artifices to prevent the peace, outdid him 
in his passion and n^e, when he could no longer 
hinder the conclusion of it. He begins his Bull for 
the declaration of the nullity of it, with " Zeltis Da- 
'^ n^ Dei animum fwstrum assidui 8fcJ* according 
to the natural prefaces of that Court to all acts of 
blood and cruelty ; when, by some text of Scripture, 
or exalted expressicm of their love and zeal for 
his service, they make God himself to blow the 
trumpet towards the mo^t impious wars, and for the 
propagation and countenance of the foulest actions, 
which he hath plainly declared himself to condemn 
and to abhor. Then he professes, with what grief 
and trouble of heart he hath been informed of the 
peace lately concluded at Osnaburgh and at Mun- 
ster, (for the dissent of the French to have the Spa- 
nish interest comprehended had made the treaty to 
be held in two places,) against all the endeavours he 
could use^ and against the protestation of his vene- 
rable brdtfier Fabius, (who was his extraordinary 
V Nuncio 
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Nuncio then there, and afterwards his successor In CHAP." 

the Papacy,) who, he said, had declared the articles of '•■ — 

that peace to be unjust and void, because it was '^ no- • 
" tisstmi juris quamcunque transactionem sen paction 
** nem in rebus ecclesiasttcisy sine prafata sedis au- 
^^ thoritate factum^ nullam, rmlliusque roboris et mn- 
** menti eansfere:'' which, if true, or if Catholic Princes 
believed it to be true, the Latin Churjh would un- 
dergo a much more insupportable slavery under His 
Holiness, than the Greek Church doth sustain under 
the tyranny of the Grand Signior. Then he pro- 
ceeds, out of the tenderness of His conscience, " pro 
** commissi nobis ex alto pastoralis officii debito provi^ 
*' dere volerUes Sfc^ to express his own indignation 
at that peace ; and ^^ de Apostolic4E sedis plenitudine^ 
he declares all those articles which had any reference • 
to the ecclesiastical state, or to ecclesiastical persons, 
^^ prajudicium etiam mirumum afferunt^ out inferre 
" quoquomodo did vel censeri possent 8fc. ipso jure 
*' nulla^ irrita, invalida^ 8fc. ;*' with that multitude of 
other words which their capriccios are accustomed 
tQ, and nobody thinks worth the considering, when 
all the ecclesiastical Princes and other Bishops, and 
(for aught appeared to the contrary) all the Clergy 
that was concerned, cheerfully gave their consent to 
what was agreed, and well knew that there could be 
no peace without those concessions ; nor did they 
give any thing that they had not been long without, 
and secured the rest by releasing an impotent claim 
of what they had no rational hope to recover, and 
were in evident danger to lose what they were yet in 
possession of: and so he positively requires and for- 
bids all persons to observe the peace, and frankly 
absolves them from all the oaths they had taken for 
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CHAP, the observation thereof, to which not one Catholic 
— ^-^ — ever submitted. 

DecUion of The last determination that ever he made in any 
fevourS'" thing relating to religion was in behalf of the Je- 
nJiin dS ^^^^y i^ainst the Bishop of Angelopolitana in the 
^^^'^P^^j. West Indies, a learned and an eloquent man, who in 
<»»*• his own behalf, and in the name of many other Bi- 
shops of that patriarchate, came to Rome to com-- 
plain of the unrighteous proceedings of the Jesuits 
in those parts, their scandalous doctrines, and com- 
pounding with the native Pagans to become half 
Christians, and to remain Gentiles in the other part 
of their belief and practice ; and that they will not 
receive any advice or order from the Bishops or Me- 
tropolitans, in cases which do exceed, or are not com- 
^prehended within the privilege^ which are granted 
to them. Innocent gravely advised the Bishop, 
without examining the truth of the allegation, " ut 
^ Christiana: manstietudinis memor, erga societatem 
*^ J^esu^ qu(B laudabili suo instituto in ecclesid Dei tarn 
^^ fructuosir laboratnt, paterno se gerat affectu ^cJ* 
and declares, thai in any difference which should 
arise betvy^een them, upon the interpretation of their 
privileges, (as the Jesuits could not be without the 
wit to justify >vhatsoever they said or did under the 
protection of their privileges,) there should be no re- 
course to any Bishop or Metropolitan in the Indies, 
but that the appeal should be to the Pope himself; 
and, which is yet more admirable, he declares, ^^ JVon 
" indigere patres societqtis approbatione prmvioqtie 
^^ examine JEpiscapi, seu licentidy sed solum benedio- 
'^ tio7te :*' so that the Bishops must ordain them 
Priests, whatever they believe of their leamii^g or 
Ibeir manners, which i» more (hf^i they can chal- 
lenge 
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lenge yet ixi any Catholic province in Europe; and, chap. 

after all, the poor Bishop was not suffered to return '- — 

to the Indies, to give an account to his brethren of 
the honour that the Universal Bishop vouchsafed to 
confer upon them, but was removed to another Bi- 
shopric in the most desert parts of Spain, where he 
died shortly after, a sacrifice to the displ^sasure of the 
Society, 

The kingdom of Portugal gave this miserable Pope Cardinal 
more trouble ; and he loved his ease so well, that he denies the 
desired to be without the obligations bf his ftinction.{^7po^to 
There remained now in that whole kingdom but one^JJ^^^^^^ 
Bishop alive; and the King of Spain would not en-Crowm. 
dure that any new should be made; and Innocent 
had made a vow never to displease him, and had 
hitherto given himself some ease by obstinately re^ 
fusing to acknowledge that King, or to receive any 
ambassador or other minister from him. But his 
own dear brother. Cardinal Mazarin, would not suffer 
him to enjoy the pleasure of that slumber ; he pre- 
vailed with die most Christian King to put him in 
mind roundly erf his duty, and to tell him that he 
took too much upon him to judge of the right and 
title and descent of Crowns, and to the gevemment 
of nations, which could not belong to him, but was 
to be decided by the laws and constitutions of king- 
doms ; and that when all other Kings and Princes 
(<Hily the single person who was a party excepted) 
acknowledged a Monarch, who was entirely possessed 
of all tiiie dominions he pretended a right to, and re* 
ceived ambassadors from him, (M{hich it could not be 
presumed they would have done, virithout being well 
informed of the title he justly laid claim by,) it must 
seem to them all that His Holiness refusing to con- 
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CHAP, cur with them could proceed from nothing but the 
- assuming a jurisdiction to himself to determine the 



controversy, which too much concerned all other 
Princes and States to permit. 
Rcmon- When this plain and good counsel could* not 

itrance of , . 

the King awakcu him out of his lethai^, the King of France 
against die Commanded his ambassador to pursue him with con* 
ducT to^'^'tinual and loud instances ; and at last to present and 
J^ ^'' publish a Remonstrance on the behalf of Portugal, in 
which they complained of his injustice and impiety, 
th^ (being a Catholic nation that had never che-- 
rished or endured a hferesy to grow amongst them, 
but had been always dutiful children to the Sacred 
Chair, and all entirely in subjection to their natural 
King, who had only right to govern them,, and his 
title to which they set out) he should refase to ac* 
knowledge them as such ; and that, by denying his 
Bull for the consecration of Bishops in the many va* 
capt sees, he should threaten the suppression of the 
Catholic religion itself in that kingdom :. after which, 
and many unanswerable arguments, very confidently 
urged and insisted on against his having any stich 
power and authority as he pretended to, they told 
him, with the same confidence, that if he continued 
in this unfatherly resolution towards his children, 
they would likewise forget that they were his children, 
and would choose a Patriarch for the regulation and 
government of that Church that he had rejected or 
deserted^ The Remonstrance is translated into all 
languages, and is well known and understood in all 
-nations, without ha^ng ever had the least answer to 
it, and doth manifest enough how far the Catholics 
of all nations were from believing that the Pope's 
ptuthority 13 a part of the Catholic faitht 

When 
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When he had governed very little, and been go- CIIAP. 
vemed very much^ for the space of ten years, and — ^-^ — 
was as weary of the world as the world was of him,}^^*^®^, 
he began to reflect, with great agony of mind, upon 
the no good and much hurt he had done in the ad- 
ministration of his Apostleship. Upon the repre- 
sentations of all the courts of Catholic Princes of the 
scandal which his government gave to all the world, 
and of the frequeAt lampoons which were cast abroad 
in all places, and not concealed from his own view, 
but especially upon Donna. Olimpia's having prevail- 
ed upon him to create a boy of eighteen years of age 
(scarce of any quality, and of the most abject parts 
of understanding, and the most dissolute parts in 
manners) a Cardinal, to the reproach and infamy of 
the College ; and for no other reason but being her 
nephew, and to manifest the extravagancy of her 
spiritual power, the instance whereof is still living 
as a monument of that Pope's madness, and of his 
contempt of religion. He had for some years before 
pretended to withdraw himself from the empire of 
Donna Olimpia, that is, that she should withdraw 
herself from the court ; but this proved only a pre- 
tence ; for his affection was too deeply rooted in him 
to live without her ; so that it was only- an absenting 
herself during those hours of the day which were 
subject to all men's observation, and repairing thi- 
ther in the evenings, which ^could be taken notice of 
only by those who durst not discourse of what they 
saw ; but her interest was not lessened, nor the pro- 
fit she reaped by it abated^ The credit and virtue of 
Cardinal Barberini, and the new alliance which she 
had made with him, gave her many advantages ; for 
the Pope consulted most with him, and he was very , 

just 
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CHAP, just to her in the preservation of die old kindness to 
her; and her diligence and attendance about him yms 



so necessary, that she departed not from his chamber 
till the moment of the Pope*8 death, which she con- 
cealed as long as was possible, and till she had caused 
those things of value to be conveyed out of the Court, 
which she had suffered to remain there so long. So 
died Innocent, after the eightieth year of his age was 
expired, and left behind him the fame of a very 
weak and wilful man, who was. neither fit to govern 
the Church nor the State, and lost all the reverence 
and esteem of Christian Princes, for the scandal he 
brought into and upon the government and religion, 
the latter of which he neither understood nor cared 
for ; and if he were Christ's Vicar, he carried as ill 
an account with him to his Master, as most who had 
been deputed to that service before him. 
Election of There was. not now a more universal expectation 
VII. Chigi. of a new Pope, than that there should be such an 
one as would vindicate the Sacred Chair from the 
foul blemishes and reproaches which the last man 
had brought upon it, and who would begin that 
vindication, by taking lull vengeance upon the infa- 
mous Donna Olimpia, against whom there was no 
kind or species of transgression that could not have 
been justly charged and amply proved. Nor did 
this purpose or expectation more possess the people 
than it did the Conclave ^tself, which seemed to con- 
tain in it but two factions ; the one for the choice of 
a Pope who would, cause the ill actions of the last to 
be thoroughly examined, and the lewd woman to be 
destroyed ; the other, that such a man might, be 
elected, who would prevent the like enormity for the 
future^ without exercising much rigour upon what 
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391 



was past: but they of this spirit were thought to be chap. 

of so small a number, that nobody doubted they — 

woul(4 be suddenly so much overpowered, that the 
Conclave would be very short. The interposition of 
the Crowns was of no other signification, than the 
subject proposed was thought qualified for one of the 
purposes aforesaid ; nor was either of them solicitous 
for the preservation of the family that they had never 
cared for, except it was attended with some other 
convenience. Th# Barberinis, of which there were 
three Cardinals in the Conclave, were very powerful ; 
and the virtue of the eldest was so much revered, 
that it was generally believed Cardinal Francisco 
would have come out Pope, (for he had one day 
thirty-three voices,) if it had not been for his known 
affection to the bouse of Pampj|ili, which he would 
not be prevailed with to desert. When the Conclave 
had continued near four months without any appear- 
ance of union, the party that had most laboured for 
the preservation of Donna Olimpia began to incline 
to such a moderation, that if those might be excluded 
who were known to be at that defiance with her, 
that for revenge had vowed and laboured her de- 
struction, tliey would no longer insist upon the elec- 
tion of such a one as was known to adhere to ber 
interest, but would be well contented that such a 
one might be named, who in all probability would 
govern himself by the rules of justice, and ordinary 
prudence. This brought the Cardinal Chigi upon 
the stage, which pleased the Cardinal Barberini well ; 
for he being a Cardinal created by* Innocent, it was 
not probable that he would shew any sharpness 
against the family of his founder, which was not the 
custom of the Conclave ; and the brutal behaviour at 
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CHAP, present of that Cardinal, whose want of merit and all 
— — • — virtue had drawn that eternal odium upon Innocent^ 
in all the foul language against his memory, «id to 
the prejudice of his aiint, did her more good than 
harm ; every man so much abhorring his person and 
his manners, that they thought it dishonourable to 
concur with him in any thing. Oh the other side, 
they who knew well the obligations that Cardinal 
Chigi had to Innocent, knew well likewise, that in 
the very time he had received thftn he never made 
the least acknowledgment for them to Donna Olim* 
pia, nor could ever be persuaded to make her one 
visit, which he always excused by the uncourtliness 
of his nature, and his never having been bred in the 
conversation of women. So that both parties satisfied 
themselves that he vms sufficiently qualified for both 
their purposes, and though both France and Spain 
had once resolved to exclude him, they were at last 
both contented to accept him ; and so with an uni- 
versal consent, and without any opposition, he was 
elected Pope, and took the name of Alexander the 
Seventh. 
Hischa- Alexander was surely as acceptable at the time 
Ss induct when he was chosen to all the Princes of Europe, 
fomUvf *^*^^^d t^ *'l ^^ people of Rome, as any man could 
have been that was within the inclosure of the Con- 
clave. He was esteemed learned, and had the ele- 
gancy of the Latin tongue in great perfection, and 
was a master of all polite learning, and excelled Pope 
Urban in poetry, and had good experience in the 
transaction of public affairs. They who knew him 
but little had very much esteem of him, as a man 
of wisdom ' and extraordinary civility, upon^ which 
account the Princes of Germany, who had known 

him 
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him during his Nunciature, were exceedingly pleased C hap. 

with his promotion ; and they who knew 'him better, '- — 

and were not abundantly confident of the sincerity 
of his nature, thought him a wary man, and not like 
to commit any gross faults. In his entrance into 
the Pontificate he did two great actions, both which 
bad as much of popularity in them, and raised his 
reputation as high, far and near, as any thing he 
could have done. The first was, his declaring pub- 
licly, and industriously, and afiectedly, that he would 
never suffer any of his kindred to come to Rome ; 
that he loved them very well, and would do them 
good, that they might be the better for his promo- 
tion, but that they should not come to Rome; which 
he confirmed with an oath or vow ; and took delight 
in professing, that he would banish nepotism from 
that court, which was a weed that had grown up 
lately, (that is, two hundred years,) and had brought 
so great scandal upon the Church. And of his full 
resolution to remain steady in this particular he 
gave a seasonable evide^pe ; for, as soon as his elec-* 
tion was known, the Great Duke, whose subject he 
was^ sent immediately to Sienna, (the citji where his 
&mily had always resided in the quality of gentle- 
men of very moderate fortunes,) to congratulate with 
his brother, sisters, and sons, upon the advancement 
of his brother, and sent some presents to them all ; 
and the same respect they received from that city, 
and all the neighbours of quality. And Don Mario 
his brother, and his son, though they had received 
advertisement of the Pope*s pleasure, believed their 
presence would quickly remove that prejudice ; and 
so made haste to put themselves in such an equipage 
as might be fit for their new greatness to make a 
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CHAP, visit to the Pope, and were accordingly attended by 
' — the Magistrates and principal persons of Siemia 



some lei^es on their journey ; with which he being 
quickly informed^ was so highly offended, that he 
sent a messenger to meet them in the middle of their 
way, and to command them in his name, without 
advancing farther, to return immediately to Sienna^ 
and remain there: this they durst not but presently 
obey, and returned with as much privacy as they 
could to the place from whence they came so lately 
in such triumph; nor could any body have imagined 
that he would have given such a mortification to his 
own family, if he had not intended they should al- 
ways remain strangers to him. 
PTOMcutes His second popular action was, his discovery that 
«Spu!^ he resolved strictly to examine the miscarriages 
which had been in the time of his predecessor, and 
especially to call Donna Olimpia to a severe account 
for the money she had received out of the treasure of 
the Church ; and he appointed a committee of per- 
sons unloved by her, and i|ell acquainted with her^ 
to receive the complaints that should be brou^t 
against her, and the testimonies that should be 
brought of all her exactions and offences, of what 
kind soever; whereof some were of such a ttiagni*- 
tude, as were thought might reach her life. She was 
not without some friends, who d^red to preserve 
the family from ruin, for she had contracted all the 
general odium against herself and the^dead Pope: 
but hem son, the Prince Pamphili^ who had married 
the Princess Roxana, and two other noble Princesi 
who had upon her promises, or their own expecta- 
tions^ married her daughters, were, loved and pitied 
the mwe for the extreme ill nature tibiat she had ex- 
pressed 
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pressed towards them all, during her whole reign ; chap. 
she having prevailed with Innocent to banish her — ^-^ — 
son from Rome for many years, that he might not 
he thought her rival in the Pope's favours, or in con-^ 
ferring his graces ; nor were the others permitted to 
have access to him: however, they were now equally, 
at least jointly, concerned in preserving the vast 
wealth she had heaped up for herself, and which she 
must leave behind her, from being a prey to others^ 
who had deserved no better than themselves, against 
whom nothing could be objected, dar^linal Barbe- 
rini was their f^st friend, and had defaced the me- 
mory of all the oppression tJiat he had sustained * 
from Innocent and Donna Olimpia, in the beginning 
of his reign, with the sense and gratitude for the be- 
nefits he received from them both in the end of it, 
though they scarce repaired the damage of the for- 
mer : but all this weighed little against the general 
clamour, and the implacable prejudice that was in 
the Pope's heart i^inst her, whose name he could 
not hear mentioned without some commotion. She 
sent one day to him, by a person not unacceptable^ 
to beseech him to admit her to an audience, when 
she was confident she should appear to be innocent 
fromi many of the aspersions which had been cast 
upon her; to which the Pope answered presently^ 
^ That she had been too familiar with one Pope, for 
*' another to have any thing to do with her ;" and so 
tamed away : and within few days af^er^ that he 
might be free from those perpetual importunities^ he 
sent an officer to command her within three days to 
go out of Rome, and to go to Orvieto, (thirty leagues 
fix>m thence,) and not depart from thence .without 
his leave first obtained: which sentence she mad« 
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CHAP, haste to obey, and, stealing out of Rome in the night 
• for fear of the peo[^e, whose rage she had great reason 



to apprehend, she lodged within two leagues of the 
city, and then prosecuted her journey to Orvieto*, 
the preparing her process in Rome, and the exami- 
nation of witnesses in order thereunto, being pro- 
ceeded in with the same vigour. 
His con- The carriage of the Pope towards the two Crowns 
^Msdie was with visible impartiality, nor did either of them 
cSSS^y.^'^except against it. It had been one of the popular 
an4 King discoufscs to which hc had lone accustomed himself, 
especially during the time of his Nunciature, that it 
* was an abominable thing that all the Princes of 

Christendom did not unite to compel the two Crowns 
to a peace, and he seemed to thint^ that the Pope 
himself did not enough do his duty towards it. He 
knew well the Pope had wished it much, and per- 
formed those offices which, if they had not an aver- 
sion, could not but dispose them to it ; but that in 
such a case, where Christianity was so much con- 
cerned, and underwent so much reproach and scan- 
dal by it, he thought the Pope ought to speak plainer 
language, and even to threaten both Kings with the 
censure of the Church ; and as soon as he was Pope 
he sent a. Nuncio to each Crown, charged only with 
motives to the peace. In Germany he had talked 
aloud, how infamous a thing it was to all Christian 
Princes, that, after they had looked on and seen a 
great King murdered in the sight of the sun oy his 
own subjects, and his posterity forced to seek their 
bread in foreign countries, (a case in which all the 
Monarchs of the world were concerned, and ought to 
revenge, till they had rooted out that cursed race of 
men from the earth,) they yet intended their own 

unne- 
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unnecessary mid impertinent quarrels^ and^ out of the CHAP, 
gaiety of tlieir humour^ cared not for offending God - 



or man. So that, when the news came of his being 
mounted into that Chair, many of the German 
Princes (the King being then at Cologne) sent to 
congratulate with h^s Majesty for his promotion, 
which they said would infalUbly produce some no-* 
table advantage to his afiairs. But his Nuncios did 
no more towards a peace than the former had done ; 
nor 9&eT a little time was he warmer in it than his 
predecessor had been ; and Cardinal Mazarin slight-* 
ed more whatsoever was proposed by him. That 
Cardinal, during his retreat from Prance in the time 
of the troubles, had reposed himself at Cologne, and 
in a house of that Elector's near the city, and so had 
some conferences with the Nuncio, who, not being 
well satisfied with the Cardinal's discourse, did afters- 
wards declare before many persons, that it was Car- 
dinal Mazarin's fault that there* was no peace, nor 
would there be any as long ^s tie continued in that 
ministry ; whidi discourse Mazarin never forgave 
him after he was Pope, and was the less moved by 
his interposition. 

There was another great action that he attempted, Heobt&ins 
and brought to pass, which was thought most diffi-ofthe ve- 
eult, and is an unparalleled instance of the great au-c^'^inst 
thority Ihat the feme of his abilities had given him i*^^^*!*''* 
which was, the reversal of that femous decr^ gainst ^cmns the 
the Jesuits by the Senate of Venice, which had been 
so often ui^d by several Popes, and as often reject- . 
^, without so much as suffering it to be pmpbsed; yet 
he so ordered it, upon bis ^t ascending the Chair, 
after two Popes who had not been so propitious to 
thAt Republic, that as nobody durst adyise it, so no^ 
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CHAP, body would oppose it; and so it being pressed by 



IX 



• his Nuncio, the decree was silently reversed. What- 
.soever his care was of that Society^ theirs was not the 
like of him ; for, having the full ascendant over him, 
they prevailed with him to renew and confirm the 
decree that his predecessor Innocent had published 
against the Jansenists, (besides some new clauses, 
that required their immediate conformity,) and like- 
wise to write tp the King to require their obedience 
by his authority ; which made the affiront he under-* 
went the more notorious, that the decree of two 
Popes successively in cathedrd, and in matter of 
faith, could not gain beUef amongst Catholics. 
inTitn his It began now to appear, that Alexander hftd not 
K^mT* ^°l«^d in a stock of constancy and virtue that would 
last above a year, and that he began to be weary of 
being so unlike other Popes ; for that term was no 
sooner expired, but that he took all occasions to 
speak of his kindred ^s persons of merit, and to men- 
tion the respects which had been paid to theih upon 
his elevation as somewhat with which he was well 
pleased, and gave order more publicly for returning 
good sums of money to them at Sienna, (which -he 
had formerly done with reservation both in the man- 
ner and the proportion,) at which nobody was offend- 
ed, but thought he did well. This gave occasion to 
many who would be good courtiers to administer 
some discourse of them'; and to tell the Pope, that it 
was generally much wondered at that they came not 
to Rome, where they might be an ease and comfort 
to him, without any of those inconveniences which 
h^d in other times giv^ occasion of oflfence ; their 
own virtuous tempers and inclinations, in ^ which 
they said they were eminent, together with the strict 
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discipline observed in the court of His Holiiiess^ CHAP. 



with his example, and the indefatigable pains he< 
took in his own person for the dispatch of all im- 
portant affiiirs, would restrain them within the 
bounds which he thought fit to prescribe to them^ 
arid which their modesty would not exceed ; but 
that the restraining them from coming to tlome, a 
place to which all the world had liberty to resort, 
was against the law of nature, and that common jus« 
tice that ought to be the rule of all good men's ac- 
tions ; that he deprived himself of the greatest com- 
fort that nature had provided for him, in making 
those of his nearest blood, who were so qualified that 
they might be ^eat blessings to him, the only^ 
strangers to him ; and deprived them of the benefit 
that nature had given them, to be in the presence 
and under the protection of their nearest parent; 
from both which severe and unusual proceedings the 
wotld must conclude one or two propositions, either 
that he was a person of a very hard and ill nattire^ 
and without any bowels to his own nearest relations^ 
which was not a good character of the universal Far 
ther, nor agreeable to that excellent temper God had 
endowed him with for the good of Christianity ; or 
that they were an infamous people^ given up tb the 
practice ,of all vice, that must render his relation to 
them uncomfortable and injurious, which muilt Inei^ 
vitably produce such dishonourable reflections upon 
their persdhs and their manners, as the most impla^ 
cable enemies could raise ; which could not but in a 
degree •roflect likewise upon His Holiness, at lea^ 
upon his misfortune^ fix)m which God had entirely 
preserved him, and^ instead thereof, had conferred, 
blessings upon him, which alt oth» men would bet 
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CHAP, esaked with, and he rejected: and then tliey told 
— ^-^ — hini) that it was against all rules of justice, that hii 



fiiinily only, which before had Ac liberty of all oilier 
men, to live wha% they had 'most mind to do, at 
least to go to what place they would, must be ba-* 
nished Rome becaose they had a brother and an 
uncle that was Pope; so that the greafbst honour 
tiiat any other family was capable of must be ihe 
greatest mortification that his could undei^. 
rioeced- When these discourses had been often made to 
wutis their him by many of those Cardinals and others who best 
knew how to make their court, he could not deny 
imt that he found that nature was more powerfiil ia 
4iim than he conceived it could evSr have been ; tb»t 
the very good repdrt he heard from all hands of his 
brother, whom he always knew to be a man of Ikk 
nour and exemplary virtue, and the good education 
he had given his sons, who he heard werei very 
hc^ful, and without any notable vice, and the im- 
mility with whitik they had all submitted ta his com* 
mands, though it could not but be very grievous to 
diem, had so much alfeoted him, that he confessed 
lie had a good mind to see them, and* enjoy tfaeir 
tsonversation in some private • place out of Rome, 
-Plough it were limited to three or four d«y8^; whidi 
yet he foresaw would raise much discourse, as if he 
had receded from hk% former rMolntibn^ wkick he 
had heard had bten very gratefol to all foreign 
Princes when it had be«i imparted, to nfaem, »nd 
therefore; he had no iiottentbn to chaio^.ihat pi»^ 
.pose. They who knew his mind best took care tiiat 
he should not rest in those thoughts, which were so 
uneasy and unpleasant to him ; aac^ for his better 
aatisfootioiiy prevailed witti some ambassadora to 
• move 
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move hiin plamly to the same purpose, and to assore CHAP, 
ium that the calling those of his family to Rome had — ^ — 
been long es^wcted, and would be very grstefiileto all 
Princes ; that it was tfne^ that his first declaration of 
that purpose was very agreeable to all men, both ]for 
the rarity of it, and upon the observation that before 
the Popes themselves understood well their own pro^- 
vince, their nephews, who were utterly ignorant be- 
fore, possessed themselves and engrossed all business, 
and intnxluced corruptions by their ignorance and 
covetousness, that could never be removed or reform«- 
ed ; and therefore that they were all pleased to hear * 
that His Holiness would Imve nobody about him in 
that capacity ^m* relation^ but would govern his aflairs 
entirely by his own prudence, and not sufer any 
body to pretend to understand them better than he 
did bimaelf, wtkh he bad now made good by hite 
tmwearied pains, and so much made himself matfteir 
of all business, that he could well govei^n his ne- 
phews, and coidd ttever be suspected to be '^verned 
b^ them, which was the cause of all the former mis^ 
d&e(fii z and he having now attained his endf^all iftefi 
wMiM be glad to see him draw his kindred to him, 
to wlK>m th0f would bring ease and comfort, and 
i»uld bring no iacommodity to any body else undeif 
fats prudent and pious govem^^t and direction. 
Nor were some ambassadors reserved in performing 
ihDse ofiiees, who wril knew that their masters would 
lie best pfeaeed to see him do way thing that might 
dfiaw veproaich and contempt upon him. ItMit which 
traubted him nvost was, the vow thM he had made 
ymth the privity, if ni»t the advice, of his Confessdr, 
wkitth wat no secret, Ihat he would not su^r hii( 
idnibad ta coioe to Rome^ which his Oonfessoi* had 
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CHAP, published for his honour in a very voluminous book, 

■ — with such immense commendation of his piety and 

wisdom in the making that vow, that you may easily 
see that he was not without some pride in bdng 
thought to be the author of it; and tliis &r was already 
printed before these new pauses appeared. But he 
had the same Confessor still, whom he had since 
made a Cardinal, and who was the ablest and the 
fittest man living to untie those knots, which he had 
tied himself, when they grew uneasy or unpleasant 
to the person that was bound ; and so he extols him 
* at the end of his book (his Answer to the History of 
the Council of Trent) for having done that which 
in the beginning he had magnified him for resolving 
90 solemnly never to do. 
The Pope . It may admmister some cause of wonder, diat, 

^vsdes bis 

oath by to disentangle himself from this obligation, by the 

^fi^ same powerful antidote which he so willingly and 

Q*ndoifo, fyequicntly prescribes to others in the same distem*- 

pers and inquietudes, he did not, out of the {df^i** 

tude of his power, absolve himself from peifom>- 

ing th^rash promise be had made, and diqie&se 

with the observation of his unreasonable vow ; which 

would have boen a thousand times more agreeable to 

«his dignity than the mean and the low isvasioa that 

he stooped to, whi^h no casuists can allow. The 

vow and resolution that he had made, if ihe same 

was ever reduced into words, was^, that his kindred 

and family should not come to him to Ronoe, and 

the evasion that w^ fpund out between him and his 

Confessor was, that, instead of their coming to him 

to Home, he would go to. them to Castel Gandolfo ; 

lind tins only to comply with his natural afiectiom, 

«M)d not at all to d^p^rt frpm his politic declaration ; 

for 
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for he would never permit them to come to Rome, CHAP. 
where only they could do that mischief which he — r-^ — 
bad been so careiiil to prevent: and so, in that season 
of the year wherein it was customary to refresh him- 
self iti that air, and for the same reason to reside 
there for many months, he was well content that his 
brother, and the rest of his family, should find them- 
selves there, where they were sure to receive that re- 
spect from all men that they could wish ; and they 
could not be without that civility and address to 
those Cardinals, and other persons of the highest 
and best condition, who every day resorted to that 
Court, that might make them acceptable : and when 
the delight the Pope took in them was so apparent, 
who would be so dull as not to discover some virtue 
or good quality in them, as might give them occa- 
sion to congratulate with the Pope for the great 
-merit they fdund in all the several branches of liis 
femily, which must be so great a comfort to him? So 
that when the jolly season was over, and it was ne- 
cessary to return to Rome, which gave the occasion 
of discourse of their return to Sienna, tlje whole 
Court put itself into a grateful mutiny; and they who 
, knew well that <liey might assume the boldness, told* 
the Pope, that he had done much better if he had 
never vouchsafed this honour to his family, than 
now to deprive them of it again ; as if he had dis- 
covered such de^ts in them as rendered them unfit 
to remain in his presence; whereas, in truth, their 
extraordinary good qualities and qualifications had 
. made so deep impressions upon the minds of all 
men, that the not permitting them now to go to 
- Rome was not a greater affront to them than to his 
whole Court, and to the ambassadors, who had all 
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CHAP, ^pressed the wonderful satis&etion they had receiv- 
— ^-^ — ed in their parts and in their nmnners. But he 
«aid this would publish an inconstaney and mutabi- 
lity^ to be in his nature^ which would make all his fu- 
ture actions to be suspected ; whereas he was sure he 
was still the same, and had the same firm resolutions 
for the pubUc that he had at ilie beginning professed 
to have, and was as resolved that his kindred should 
fiot hav9 ^ny part in the managery of the public, or 
his own more private aflairs. At last he suflfered 
himself to be prevailed upon, that they might have 
the same liberty that all other persons of all other 
fiations enjoyed to live ii\ Rome, but they should 
not pretend to meddle in any business, they should 
fiot be admitted to come into his presence, or ae 
much as to repair to the Court: and upon this new 
fidicfllous declaration, the Court no sooner returned 
to Bomei than the &mily (with great modesty, as in-- 
pognita, and with^ great care not to be discovered or 
tiiken notice of,) repaired to those private habitationa 
which were provided for them, 
Vprieiics But this mask was too strait for the face, and k^ 
Pb fumij. ^jj ^j^^ ^ ^^^ j^ ^^ j^ delighted in^ and therefore 

it was quickly now pulled off. Suek jewds were too 
bright to be longer CQQceiUed under a Uttle rubbish ; 
it was no sooner known or whispered (for whispers 
fiometimes make a great noise) that they were som^s-* 
vrhere in Rome, at how gr^t a dis^tnce soever fi^Mn 
the Court, but tbeir retreat was with some indus^ 
found out, The Ambassadors, the Cardinals, the 
Princes repaired to them with the same respect that 
had been always paid^ and therefore noir conceived 
to be due to the family of the Pope ; and the magis^ 
^tes of the town repaired to them witii the same 
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adoration as if they had been received into the pa^- CHAP. 
Utte; and tfadir reAjmal to receive thoee addresMs — — — 
fl«r?ed the more to set off their lustre. At last^ since 
it could be no longer deferred^ they came all so^ 
kmnly to the Courts and the Pope received them 
widi ofj^narms. Don Mario^ bis brother, was forth* 
with Governor of Rome, one nephew made General 
of the Church, another Admiral of the Gallies; his 
most beloved nephew was created Cardinal Nqx>te, 
with all the advantages and perquisites that belonged 
thereunto. There was no single branch of the family 
that did libt presently recdive some testimony of the 
Pope^s bounty, and whatsoever fell of all kinds within 
the donation c^ the Papacy, was divided or dispersed 
amongst the kindred; and there never appeared a 
keener appetite in any Pope to make his fiunily great 
aad rich, than did from this time in Alexander the 
Seventh. And they, like men who had been k^ 
long fiatsting, resolved to make a full meal, and as 
soon as might be to recover the time they had lost ; 
and, as if they had been kept only at Sienna that 
they m^ht inform themselves of all the arts of the 
Court of Rome, before they came to practise them, 
th^ appeared the first day as learned and as dexte- 
roms in the science of rapine, as Donna Olimpia her- 
self, and su&red nothing to escape them that they 
could iSy their hands upon; and Alexander every 
day grew insensibly into as great a doting as Inno- ^ 
cent had done, with so much more evidence, that he 
took all occasions to appear more sensible of any 
' neglect that was offered to any of his kindred, and to 
resent any affront that their own insolence had drawn 
upon themselves. Donna Olimpia had by this time 
irede^mad herself fram^fiurther v^ation by dying, 
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CHAP, whilst she was confined to Orvieto, which, though it 
— -^-^— secured her person from farther prosecution, was be- 



lieved would not have preserved her fortune from 
such a seizure or forfeiture, as the many witnesses 
who had been examined, and the foul actions which 
were proved, would make it liable to. But fhe Pope 
now discerned- who might be hereafter concerned, if 
too rigorous an inquiry should be made into the 
estates which should be left to the heirs of Popes, 
and how the same were gotten ; and so the prosecu- 
tion upon that process proceeded no farther, and 
whatsoever had been grievous to the people under 
the griping hands of Donna Oiimpia, or the more 
extended reach of the Barberinis, was now forgotten 
under the illimited government of the Chigis ; whose 
^ empire was so much the more grievous and odious, 
by how much they add^d a greater insolence in their 
behaviour towards all men, and exercised their ty- 
ranny in oppressions and exactions with a greater 
fasto and ostentation than their predecessors had 
done. 
Tkrtiaiity And now that impartial temper that seemed to be 
paia)urt so equally divided between the two Crowns made 
CO Spain, j^self appear more notable. The Spaniard, that does 
not naturally walk so fast and so steadily in the 
dark, as soon as he sees the candle lighted, com- 
monly proves the best chapman ; and it was scarce 
sooner known that there was a Cardinal Nepote, than 
that he was of the Spanish faction. The truth is, 
Cardinal Mazarin had provoked the Pope too unne- 
cessarily, and a little too wantonly, for he had not 
only refused to allow him any part in the treaty of 
the peace, or so much as to have a minister there; 
but when it was concluded between him and Dbn 
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Lewis, and the articles were prepared to be signed CHAP, 
by both, and the hour appointed for the signature^ — -iJ— 
the Cardinal entered into the' room, with a counter 
nance that seemed full of trouble and irresolution ; 
which Don Lewis observing, and asking what the 
Hiatter was, he answered, in a sad tone, that he 
was vety sorry they had lost so much time, for that 
h(^{nust not, durst not sign the treaty. Don Lewis 
stood amazed, imagining that he had in that instant 
received some contrary orders from the French 
court, when the Cardinal proceeded, " Alas, Sir, 
" (said he,) you and I are Catholics; and whatever 
" you dare do, it can never become me, who am a \ 
>' Cardinal, to declare against the Pope's infallibihty: 
*^ he hath publicly professed and declared, that he 
^' knows that there will be no peace ; and shall you 
^^ make the Pope to be fallible ? It must not be.** 
Don Lewis was glad to find that there was no other 
obstacle, and the company was very merry at the 
obstruction, and the peace was signed. And when 
the news thereof was brought to Rome, the Pope 
iaoighed, and said, he knew the Cardinal too well to 
'.believe it possible. But when it was so much con- 
firmed by the letters from all plac^ that there re- 
mained . no more room for doubt, and when he was 
.informed of the pleasant humour of the Cardinal in 
the conclusion of it, at his charge, he could not con- 
ceal hk indignation, nor hear the name of Cardinal 
Ma^iirin without some commotion, even to the hour 
of his death. ^ But he was now dead, which it may 
be had disposed the Pope to hope better of the good 
coraespondence of that Crown, which he could not 
'.but set the greater value upon, by the notorious de- 
eknsion of the puissance of the Spanish monarchy, 
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CHAP, and tiie probability of its falling lower by the agis 

' — and weakness of diat King, and the itilaacy of his 

heir, with many other ill symptoms in ^ that Court; 
and therefore it cannot be doubted, bat that he 
mnch desired the protection at France against ail 
contingencies, though his affectioa was stronger fer 
Spain. But the good Cardinal, who understood that 
mystery to the bottom^ had faith^ily instructedUiiB 
Master what kind of respect 1^ was to pay to the 
Holy Chair, and what was the way to preserve bis 
own dignity. 
Duke of That the King might the better express the <eateem 
iLmblusa. he had for the Pope,, he made choice of one of the 
^ZZ gre$ik^t subjects he had, the Duke of Cr^uy, a 
Rome. jDuke and Peer of France, (which is the h%hest qua- 
lification but that of Prince of the blood,) and sent 
him his Extraordinary Ambassador to Rome, with so 
great an ^dat in attendance, equipage, and servants, 
that the like had not been seen before; and the'P<^ 
received him with as extraordinary a countenance of 
respect, and wrote his ackifeowledgment to the King 
for the honour he had done him in the qudity and 
merit of his .Ajnbassador. Many men were dien of 
opinion, that it was a «ign the King did not much 
care how his afiairs succeeded in that Court, whoa he 
made choice of that Ambassador to cultivate them. 
For the Duke was known to be a man of little expe- 
rience, and utterly unacquainted with civil transac- 
tions, and the forms of business ; of a martial educa- 
tion, a rough nature, and the proudj^st man alive; 
jealous that respect enough was not paid to him, and 
obstinate in pursuing any disrespect he shewad to 
o&ers, how unreasonably soever. So that a fitter 
Ambassador could not be chosen to send to a Court 

where 
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where a gcx>d intelligence was not desirable. How^ CHAp^ 

ever^ the pradence and great wariness in the Pope's- 1— - 

nature, whilst he was to treat only with himself, 
prevented all inconveniences which might have pro^ 
eeeded from the uneveif temper of the Ambassador ; 
and the Pope contented himself with denying, ornot 
^^anting, what the other did most impetuously pro- 
pose ; but. as soon as a Cardinal Nephew began t6 
reign, tiie fire was quickly kindled. 

The French Ambassador would not consider what Animosi. 
all the other Ambassadors did; he would have notll^enthe 
rules prescribed to him, but by his own Master; and^°j^'*„^' 
thought it was due both to the quality of his own per-^*^"^** 
son, and to his character, ^hat these new comers should ^i^''* 
perform ^e first visits. They, on the other hand, 
thought that there was not th^ less respect due to 
them, because they had not come a year jRKmer to the 
town to receive it; and believed that they might jufdy 
^cpeet the same honour to be paid to them which 
they of tile same relations to fonner Popes had receiv- 
ed> and which all other Ambassadors at this time very 
willingly performed towards them ; and the Pope 
thought so too, and did not conceal what h^ thought 
oftlieDukeof Cr^quy. Besides a Carcfifial N^hew, 
who could put a stop to; all busineBs: that had been 
begun beibre, there w^*e brodiers and sii^rs, and • 
other nephews^ who required the same apjdications ; 
and ail parties concerned talked aloud of their mo* 
^ves, and of the injuries they underwent^ a{^)ealing ^ 
to tli€i company who were in the right; so that 
Rome, which is t not naturally favourable to the fa- 
Tourite, was made the judges and all the ccmfhix of 
^nations agitated and debate the quarrel according 
to th^r several inclinations ; which so much exas-* 
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CHAP, perated all, that, when the King of France deter* 
— '-^ — mined the point, by ordering his Ambassador to per- 
form all those ceremonies towards the Pope's kmdred 
which had been usual, the visits were made on one 
side, and received and retutned on the other side, 
with such a coldness and aversion, and such visible 
. dislikes, as administered more arguments for dis- 
course and matter of animosity than had been be- 
fore. In the streets, as they passed by each other, in 
the places where they accidentally met, there were 
looks, and motions, and dumb shews, which in the 
Roman cipher signify all the reproaches, afironts, 
and indignities that any words- can express. The 
servants of the house, and all the French nation, 
(which is very numerous always in Rome, and 
abounds in persons •of quality,) when they met the 
train or assqpiates of those of the family, by their 
negligent gestures towards each other, and the ;tike 
aspects from the contrary party, gave manifest evi- 
dences that there was no good .will between them, 
and that both desired a good opportunity to speak a 
plainer language. 
Affray in The sevcral inclinations being a long time thus 
Sltottcr prepared and <fisposed, and the accidents of every 
day contributing somewhat to the bitterness ; it hap- 
' • pened one day that the Duchess of Cr^quy, who, ac- 
cording to the style of Italy, was called Madame 
TAmbasciatrice, passed through the streets with her 
usual equipage and attendance,' when some part of 
that troop of guards of the Pope, that is called; the 
Corsicari, (being soldiers levied outx)f the isle of Ccwr- 
sica,),were in the way, probably by design; and after 
some reviiihg words between them and the -French 
lacqueys, (the usual pre&ces amongst such people to 
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whet each other's courage,) they fell to blows, and chap. 

the Corsican guards having the advantage of wea — 

pons, discharged their fire arms upon the other, hurt 
many, shot several bullets into and through the 
coach where the Duchess herself was, and killed one 
of her pages dead upon the place; and she, in the dis- 
order she might very well be in, made what haste she 
could through that multitude of people, which upon 
those occasions usually flock together, to her own 
hous^ All the French about the town repaired thi- 
ther to offep their service, and the Ambassador re- 
tained them there as a guard, shut up his doors, and 
seemed to fortify some places which might with more 
ease be forced, and prepared all things which a man 
could do that expected an assassination; 

How well pleased soever others might be, there could Conduct of 
be no doubt but that the Pope himself was exceeding- and the 
ly surprised with the accident, and confounded withdwthcrel 
the consequences that he foresaw might attend it.^P**"* 
For prevention, he sent immediately the same even- 
ing the Cardinal Nephew in person to wait upon the 
Ambassador and Madame, to express the deep sense 
His Holiness as well as himself had of the barbarous 
outrage that had been committed, and to assure them 
that the strictest orders were given to discover and 
to apprehend the malefactors, who should speedily 
undergo the most exemplary punishment; with all 
such other expressions as the. most injured persons 
could look for from an ordinary adversary. But the 
gates were shut, and neither this visit or excuse 
would be admitted ; and the Ambassador's house 
stood to their arms that night, and he sent an ex* 
press at the same time into France, to inform the 
King of the barbarous affront he had received. The 
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OH A P. Pope (who well knew that the fierce and unpolished 
■ ■ — nature of the Ambassador was not hke to make a 
m<M*e favourable representation than the matter de- 
served) lost no time^ but dispatched likewise an ex- 
press the same night to Paris to his Nuncio, with a 
letter to the Kins, and with as great submission of 
words as could be used from an inferior to a man 
whom he feared to offend : but his messenger made 
not so mujfch haste as the other by two days. The 
night pacified not the Ambassador's rage^ bu^ the 
next morning he pursued the same care /or the forti- 
fying his house^ provided a great stock of arms and 
ammunition^ which he caused to be brought in hour- 
ly ; he entertained and listed all such soldiers as 
offered themselves^ and contracted with officers to 
make levies^ and advanced money to them to that 
purpose ; and diere wanted not gentlemen of all na- 
tions then in Rome, for their pleasure or retreat^ who 
made large offers what service they would do^ and 
(which admits some degree of wonder, and may be 
thought a shrewd evidence that the government it- 
self WM not in a full adoration) many of the Roman 
Barons^ and others uader the highert qualifications, 
did not only repair to the Ambassador, and dfar ^i^r 
lervice to him, but publicly in all places maintained 
his cause, and spoke with all bitterness of the n^hews^ 
as if they were tjhe patrons of the assassination. 

The Pope, affiicted and cast down when be beard 
of th0 levies made by the Ambassador, sent agitin 
to -him, to let him know how much ajuguish of mind 
he sustained, to hear that he had entertained any 
apprehension or doubt of the security c^ his per- 
' son or of his family, which were in as much safety 
in Rome as himself; and if he did conceive that te 
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•tood in need of any guitrd^ he would «end him roch CHAP. 

a one ati h? should approve; and doubted not that he ^— ^ 

had given his most Christian Majesty, stieh an ac- 
count of the misfortune, and so full an ofier of all the 
aatisfiiction and reparation whidi himself would re*^ 
c|Uire^ as would be acceptable to him- To all this 
the Ambassador made no answer^ but within few 
days, with his whole &mily and train, left the town, 
and stayed no whene till he arrived in the dominions 
of the Duke ^ Florence, And of all this, and what 
he had done to, the Ambassador, with what he had 
oflered to the most Christian King, the Pope made 
jso full a relation in the Consistory, and with such 
expressions, that every body might discern the dis- 
tuf banee he was in, and desired the Cardinals that 
they would give him counsel what he should do 
more ; whilst the Cardinal Nephew was not reserved * 

in declaring that he bad done too mueb. 

The exact relation of this whole afiair hath been so 
fally communicated to all the world, and die acci- 
xient itself was so late, ^nd the transactions upon it so 
genemHy known, that I should totally decline the 
meotion of any particulars whidi are to my pttrpose^ 
fvo ^otherwise than that all men, upon the observatioft 
iher^of, may seriously consider wheUier it be possible 
that the proceeding hepreupon (how proportionable 
soever to the afiront and indignity that had been of*- 
fei^d) comld be prosecuted in tlmt manner hy a 
Priiioe and people who do in their hearts believe that 
the Pope is the Universal Bishop of their soals, and 
hath power from Christ to deprive them of heaven, 
or do iiideed think him to have the least jurisdiction 
jyver them^ be it temporal or spiritual. 

s s As ' 
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CHAP. As soon as the King received the first account 

IX 

, ^>^^^ ^ from the Ambassador of the iiyury he had sustained^ 
**I7"*^ after a consultation with the Council, he sent the 
Pope's same day the Comte of Brienne to the Pope's Nuncio, 
curirparii. (who, by the way, is Nuncio of the Apostolic See ad 
well as of the present Pope, so that his office is not 
determined by the vacancy of the Chair,) to com- 
mand him from the King that he should the next 
morning depart from Paris to Meaux, and not stir 
from thence until he should receive new orders. His 
Majesty sent him word that he had enjoined this for 
his safety, le6t he should receive the same treatment 
that his Ambassador had received at Rome. The 
Nuncio understood nothing of it, and went the same* 
night to St. Germains, and conferred with the Secre- 
tary of State, and desired to be admitted to the pre- 
sence of the King, which he could not obtain, but 
used many arguments of weight, that the King would 
vouchsafe to expect a more perfect account of what 
had passed at Rome, which he could not be long 
without, before he would resolve to put such a dis- 
countenance upon the Sacred Chair; and declared 
likewise, that he could not submit to such a relega- 
tion without the pleasure of His Holiness. The next 
morning he made a new attempt to procure an au- 
dienccf of the King, who positively refused to see 
him; and Monsieur le Tellier assured him that the 
King would not alter his mind, and expected a pre- 
sent obedience frt)m him to his former orders. Wlien 
the Nuncio rose the next morning, he found there 
was a troop of the King's guards of musketeers, that 
was placed at all the avenues that lied to bis lodgii^, 
and hindered all perscms from repairing to him> 
• This 
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This unheard of treatment made him resolve to quit CHAP. 
Paris ; and yet^ that he might seem to insist upon 



some privilege, instead of going to Meaux he went 
to St. Denys, where the guard likewise attended him. 
In this time the Pope's express arrived, and brought 
the relation of all that had then passed, with a letter 
from the Pope to the King, another to Monsieur de 
Lionne, (in whose friendship His Holiness had much 
confidence, having owed his promotion to the Pon- 
tificate to his kindness,) who was at that time Am- 
bassador in Rome, and took upon him to have con- 
tributed very much to his election. The Nuncio, blb 
soon as he received this packet, sent it to Monsieur 
*de Lionne, who immediately presented it to the 
King, who, upon reading the Pope's brief or letter to 
him, seemed somewhat to recede from the passion he 
had been in ; and His Holiness having offered to give 
him ' all the reparation he would please to demand, 
all men began to think there would be a fair compo- 
sure of the contest. Then arrived the second express 
from the Ambassador, by a servant of his, who in- 
formed the King of many particulars which had 
passed, and that the Ambassador had found that he 
could not stay longer in Rome with any safety, and 
had therefore removed with his whole family ta Qui* 
rino, a town within the dominions of the Great Duke^ 
where he waited to receive the signification of his 
Majesty's farther pleasure. 

This again made the King resume all the resent"^ The Nun< 
ment and indignation. which he had been inclined tOofPrancer 
restrain ; and he presently sent to the Nuncio to re- 
quire him the very next morning to begin his jour- 
ney out of France, without, staying or resting one 
day whilst he remained in the kingdom. The guard 
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CHAP, of fifty musketeers attended him^ five and twenty rid 



IX. 



-before his coach, and five and twenty after, who kept 
all persons from speaking with him ; nor would they 
su&r hitn to make his journey in the common roads, 
or through the great towns, but carried him through 
by-ways, and made him travel ten leagues a day for 
ten days together ; at the end whereof he found him- 
self in Savoy, and there rested till he could send to 
Rome an account of his peregrination. 
The King The King pursued his pcnnt, and gave present orders 
•ession of for his tfOops which were nearest to prepare to march 
vignon. .^^^ Italy ; and sent both to the King of Spain, and 
' to the Duke of Savoy, for leave that his army might 
march through their territories into the £xx;lesiastical ' 
State, which they both granted without any hesita* 
tion. He disposed the city of Avignon to put them- 
selves into his protection, and to turn out the Vice* 
Legate and all the Italian garrison, and to depend 
on him for their security ; who immediately seized 
upon that whole province, which had been of right 
longer in the possession oC the Church than Lan- 
guedoc, or Provencse, or Dauphin^ had been united 
to the Crown of Franoe. In a word, be did all 
things \rhich might make him terrible to the poor 
Pope. I^e first letter the King wrote to the l^ope, 
aft!er a «hort and passionate mention of the indignity 
offered to his person in the foul assassination that 
had'been attempted against the Ambassador and his 
wife, he concluded in these words ; ^^ I demand no- 
'^ tiling of Your Holiness in this particular a&ir; for, 
^ for a long time you have assumed sudi a custom of 
^^ denying me every thing I adk, and you .have ex* 
^' pressed so much aversion for every tiling which ne- 
^^ gards my .person and my Crown, that 1 think it 

"will 
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^* will be better to remit the resolutions upon this a£« CHAP. 

'* fair to your prudence^ upon which I will also take — ^-^— ^ 

** and regulate mine ; wishing only that yours may 

'* be such, that they may oblige me to continue to 

** pray to God that he will preserve Your Holiness 

**' in the government of his Church." And> that the 

Pope might discern that his Majesty did resolve not 

to acquiesce in his judgment alone, and intended to 

stir up his own Court against him, he wrote several 

letters to the Cardinals, in which he made a short 

reflection upon the odious outrage that had been 

committed, and concluded in these words : " If your 

'* good offices cannot work any thing, after having 

" used my utmost diligence, as I have done, I shall 

" not much care for those evil and had consequence* 

'* which this affair may draw after it, protesting that I 

" ought to be folly excused before God and man for 

" whatever may arrive hereupon.*' 

The Pope used all the ways he could devise, by Mediation 
the mediation of the Duke of Florence, and other inr^lfnltenct. 
stances, to soften the King's displeasure; yet the dis^ 
covery of the people's affections in Rome upon that 
accident had been so notorious amcmgst persons of thq 
first rank, that the Pope or his nephews gave order 
for the prosecution of many of those who had been so 
hardy, by the common rules of justice; whereupon 
some of them retired out of Rome, or with great care 
concealed themselves there. The King did not think 
that he ought to suffer those spirits to be defected of 
which he might have farther need, and therefor^ em^- 
ployed fit persons privately to let them know that he 
had been well informed of the kindness they had for 
him, and that they should never suffer by it; aiid 
his Majesty writ a letter with his own hand to the 

8 s 3 Duke 
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CHAP. Duke of Cesarino, in which he told him that his Am- 

IX . 
' — bassador had given him a full account of the great 

expressions which he had made of aflPection to his 
Majesty, upon the occasion of that barbarous insult 
that had been made upon his Ambftssador, of which 
he had so great a sense^ that his Majesty assured 
him he would never forget ; and if any damage 
should befal him, from what power soever, for that 
manifestation of his affection, he should find his Ma- 
jesty's care of him to be such, that he should be a 
gainer by it, 
aucOT ^^ During these transactions the Queen Christina of 
Chrbtina to Sweden, who then resided at Rome, and naturally 
Firanoe. was disposcd' to havc a hand in any business, had 
written a letter to the King, in which she condoled 
upon the late accident which had fallen out, with all 
the terms of aggravation that can be applied to make 
any outrageous action the more odious and infa- 
mous ; concluding only with the deep sense His Ho^ 
liness had of it, as if she seemed to appreliend that it 
would break his heart ; and within few days after 
she wrote a second letter to him, for which the first 
seemed only to be an introduction, in which she ad- 
vised him not to suffer himself to be so transported 
with a just indignation as to give himself leave to do 
any thing that might grieve the Holy Father, much 
less that might discredit Catholic Religion, and raise 
the spirits of the heretics, by their seeing the eldest 
son of the Church bring contempt and dishonour 
upo& the Holy Chair. Upon the occasion of this 
letter, the King found an opportunity to express his 
sharp displeasure against the family of the Pope ; 
which he. could not seasonably do before, other than 
in discourses, of which littb was known at Rome; 

and| 
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and, after he had answered to several other parts of CHAP, 
her letter, he said, that he was certain her Majesty — ^-^ — 
would acknowledge unto him, that if the Pope could 
have persisted until that time in that resolution, that 
gained him so great glory in the first year of his 
Pontificate, of abolishing and annihilating that which 
they call Nepotismo in this country, which sucks the 
purest blood of the subjects of the Ecclesiastical State, 
and the whole patrimony of St. Peter, to fatten one 
family alone, (which on this account is always odious 
to Catholics, and gives Heretics occasion to be scan- 
dalized at it,) they would not have attacked the per- 
son of his Ambassador; and he should not have been 
necessitated, as he vi^s now, to revenge this afiront 
upon the authors of it. If His Holiness had by his 
prudence and justice done him reason during the 
time that he himself governed his Pontificate, his > 

Msyesty said, it would not have been any difficult 
thing for tliem to have entertained a good correspon- 
dence together ; but since he had called his kinsmen 
near him, drawing them out of that condition where- 
in God had placed them^ to put into their hands the 
government and direction of all affairs, neither his 
Majesty, nor any other Prince, had any other sub- 
ject than that of complaining of the evil proceedings ' 
of the Roman Court, where they had received no- 
thing but displeasures, denials, and discontents. His 
Majesty asked the Queen, whether she could imagine 
that they, who governed at Rome under her Holy Fa- 
ther,, who had scarce ever seen the light, and who are 
besotted and drunken with an empty and short lived 
authority, for which they were never born, did %o 
much as know that there ^ are other powers out of 
their country equs^I to theirs, and to the which they 

s 8 4 owe 
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CHAP, owe all sort of respect. The King conduded his letter 

— — — with these words ; " These thoughts and these ef- 

*^ fects of the Pope's kindred do proceed from a low 

^' and pitiful birth and condition, which, having once 

^^got the command into its hand, disdains all per- 

^* sons of merit, and looks upon it as a small thing to 

^^ put the whole world into confusion ;** and used 

some other expressions of displeasure, which enough 

declared, that he resolved to take revenge upon the 

persons who had been the authors of the afiront with 

bis sword. 

Mediation There did not appear, upon any examination that 

of Florence had becu taken, or the least evidence that was al- 

incefcctuai. jggg^j^ ^^^ j^ny of the Pope's &mUy had been accessary 

or privy to the insult made by the Corsican Guard ; 
and Don Mario had before this time given over the 
government of Rome to the Cardinal Imperiale, who 
then exercised it : yet the King wholly imputed it to 
them^ and from thence took occasion always to men-* 
tion them with the lowest contempt. So, in a rela^ 
tion that he caused to be published of the whole 
matter of fact, he said, that the Nephews of the PopeT 
had wholly chased away all humility, and banished 
it from their dwellings, that they might introduce in 
' its stead pride and haughtiness; and, according to 

the ordinary custom of poor become rich, can by no 
means suffer any persons who will not submit to 
them; and this kind of bitterness affected and grieved 
the Pope more than all the King's menaces and 
threatSj for he knew not how to take notice of it, or 
to puffer anything in their vindication without giv- 
ing new offence and adirantage to the King^ as if he 
would support them against his Majesty, The Duke 
pf Florence (who sufficiently manifested the sense he 

had 
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had of the villany that had been committed, and of c Hap. 

the King's just cause of displeasure, yet had no de — — 

sire to see a French army in Italy) prevailed that the 
King, would appoint some person to treat upon the 
reparation he expected ; and the King would appoint 
no man to debate the accommodation but him who 
had been iSrst offended and provoked, the Duke of 
Cr^uy himself, who remained still at Quirino ; and, 
though it seemed an ill augury towards peace, the Car- 
dinal Chigi sent the Abbot Rospigliosi with a letter 
of credit to the Ambassador ; in which he told him, 
that he was informed that his most Christian Ma- 
jesty had, upon the interposition of the Ambassador 
of Florence, given his Excellence power to treat of 
the satisfaction that his Majesty expected, for the in- 
sult that had been made by the Corsican Guard ; and 
to that purpose he had sent thef Abbot Rospigliosi to 
confer with him, and to know what the King pro- 
posed, which he presumed would be what was agree- 
able to the afF^tion of the eldest son of the Church, 
and suitable to the dignity of the Sacred Chair. 
When the Duke found that the Abbot had no other 
commission than the letter from the Cardinal, he 
wrote another letter to the Cardinal, under the same 
style of Excellence as he had received from him, and 
t6ld him, that since the Abbot had brought no com- 
mission' from the Pope, whereby he had authority to 
consent to what should be proposed by the King, he 
had nothing to say to him ; and so the Duke prose- 
cuted his journey to Paris, and the Abbot returned 
to Rome. 

The Pope had sometimes a resolution, upon his The Pope 
observation that all the approaches he had made, andnUterw 
the condescensions he had oflFered toward* the King,^™^* 

had 
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CHAP, had but drawn new contempt and reproaches upon 

'• — himself^ that he would acquiesce in the tranquillity of 

his own innocence, and in the conscience of having 
performed all that was to be done on his part, and 
leave the King to prosecute his own passions in his 
own way; and presumed, that if they were contained 
within no bounds of moderation, not only all the 
Princes of Italy Would, for their own sakes, stop any 
forces from entering Italy, but all other Catholic 
Princes would resent his proceedings ; yet he found 
nobody of his mind but those who would not suffer 
themselves to appear to be so. The Cardinals in ge- 
neral seemed to be so full <^ the sense of the afiront, 
indignity, and injury the King of France had sus- 
tained, that he could not complain too loudly of it, 
nor ask too great a reparation; and that His Holiness 
ought to consent to ali that he denmnded. Hereupon 
his spirits sunk again, and he resolved to send Mon- 
seigneur Rasponi, a man of the first rank under the 
Cardinals, and most trusted by him in his secret affairs, 
with a ftiU commission to give the King satisfaction 
in all he required; and, for avoiding all delays, 
which the King complained of, and thought the Pope 
affected, he should go into France, and treat with any 
persons his Majesty should appoint ; of all which 
notice was sent to the King, and that he would stay 
at Lyons to expect his commands; whereupon the 
Duke of Cr^quy was again dispatched to meet him, 
and with a light train in few days by post found 
himself at Lyons, . . 

Ncgocia- When the Duke arrived there, he found Monseig-, 
meen^Ras-neur Raspoui in the garb and posture of L^ate a La- 
SJ^'i^teof tere, and that he expected precedence, and very many. 
Crcquy. other privileges, which the Duke would by no m^ans 

yield 
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yield to him, nor would the magistrates of the town chap. 

take notice of him under that character. The Duke ^^ 

told him, that it was a great incongruity that the 
Pope should imagine, that after an extraordinary 
Ambassador of his most Christian Majesty had been 
forced for his security, and after so unheard of an in- 
jury, to go out of Rome, and the dominions of the 
Church, (of which his Majesty had declared his re- 
sentment by sending the Nuncio under a guard out 
of France,) that, before any acknowledgment and re- 
paration to his Majesty, His Holiness should presume, 
that a Minister from him, under any such qualifica- 
tion, would be received in that kingdom : therefore 
he would not enter into treaty with him, nor acr 
knowledge him in any other capacity than of a pri- 
vate person sent from the Pope to offer reparation to 
the King for the injury that had been done to him. 
Aild, as soon as he had given an account of all this to 
the Court, he received approbation of what he had 
done, and order not to depart from it. Rasponi 
found that the Duke would not recede a tittle, and 
spoke of nothing but returning to Paris; and, know- 
ing well the impatience his own Master had to lay 
this controversy asleep, proposed that he would send 
an express to Rome, and then he would depart out 
of France to some town on the confines of Savoy, 
where, being discharged of his function of Legate, 
they might proceed in the treaty. This was accepted, 
and the Duke went to the same place; and, when the 
Duke's stem nature could not bie prevailed upon to 
waste the time in compliments, but pressed dispatch, 
as if he knew his Master was impatient to be doing, 
they fell into the business, and Rasponi made some 
popositions of giving mch fu::knowledgment and sa- 
tisfaction 
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CHAP, tisfaction to the King for the indignity he had sus- 
■ ■ ' • — tained^ and such reparation to the Ambassador and 
his Lady for the affi*ont they had suffered, as suffi- 
ciently manifested that they would not boggle at 
making any farther condescensions of that nature 
that should be demanded* But then the Duke said, 
that he had instructions not to conclude those arti- 
cles which related to the insult, before the Pope 
^ should first consent to the restoring Castro, and all 
that belonged thereunto, to the Duke of Parma, who 
was under the King's protection. Rasponi was sur- 
prised with this ; and said, it could not be imagined 
that he could be armed with any commission to treat 
upon an affair that was of so foreign a nature to the 
matter of his negociation ; that he was ready to offer 
or to submit to what satisfaction could be justly re- 
quired by reason of that insolence which had been 
committed in Rome by the Corsican Guard, and 
which was criminal, and ought to be punished: 
whereas the other pretence concerning Castro was an 
old business that had no relation to it, and was of a 
civil nature, that must be determined by justice: that 
there had been many Popes since that matter had 
been debated, and could with no colour of reason be 
the subject of this treaty, nor had he authority so 
much as to speak of it. The Duke answered, that 
the antiquity of it was an argument that it ought the 
sooner to be made an end of; and the succession of 
so many Popes, without finishing it, made the injury 
the more insupportable; that it was agreed by Urban 
the Eighth, and sworn to by him in the treaty he 
made with the King, whose honour was engaged to 
cause it to be executed ; and though Urban died be- 
fore it was performed, the Kitig had still demanded 
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it from Innocent and the present Pope, who had both CHAP., 
given their promise to see it done ; and since they — — — : 
had both failed, and there was now a haw occasion 
of making another treaty with His Hohness, it could 
not be fit to leave it withcmt mention ; and he had 
positive order to treat of nothing else, till that of 
Castro was first ccms^nted to : and with that declara- 
tion the Duke returned immediately to Paris,- and 
Raspcmi sent an express to Rome with an account 
wliat was become of the treaty, and moved himself 
toward Piedmont, where he expected further orders 
from the Pope. 

Tliis advertisement put the Pope into the highest The Pope 

, . . . 1 1 /• 1 1 resolves 

passion his constitution was ci^iable or ; he presently upon war. 
summoned a private Consistory of liiose Cardinals 
who were most tnisted by him, complained pitifully 
of the King's proceedings with him, and declared to 
than, that he was resolved to sustain the* war, let what 
would fall out; and then he sent for the two Ambaa* 
ladars of Spain, and of the Republic of Venice, and 
informed them at large of all that had pasiped at 
Lyons and in Savoy ; and that, when be was. pre- 
pared, for the preservation of the peace of Itltly, to 
descend to lower conditions than ought honestly to 
be denoanded of him who had committed no •offence^ 
the King had refused now to. admit of any proposi^ 
tion towards it till he should first consent to the 
restitution x>f Castro to the Duke «>f Parma, which 
had no relation to the matter in debate ; and with 
this resolution his Plenipotentiary was returned to 
Paris : whereupon he declared to them with much 
Viehemence, that befcH>e he would so m«ich |)rostitute 
his ihooiour^ or consent to that which would be so 
pr^udiciaJ to the Church, to which Castro le^pper^ 

tained. 
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€HAF. tained^ he would undergo the dami^e and mischief 
.i-i^J: — of the war, though it should be to the loss of Rome 
itself, with that of his life, and that other Princes 
should look to their own concerns in it : and it was 
generally believed that at that time he said no more 
than he resolved to do. 

sSiTic'"'* '^® ^™* i»> *^** ^^ P^P® underwent all the de- 
fuse their onrees of mortification that either his person or his 

support* ^ , , - 

function could be made liable to. When this busi- 
ness iSrst broke out, he sent to the Republic of Ve- 
nice, which was of the greatest force and strength in 
Italy, represented to them the spirit and temper of 
the King of France, his ambition to bring all other 
Princes to comply and submit to his illimited designs, 
and proposed to them to enter into a League with 
him for the defence of Italy. They gravely advised 
him to consider well the greatness of that King, and 
rather to give him satisfaction for the injury done to 
him in the person of his Ambassador, which was, in 
the judgment of all men, an oflfence of the greatest 
magnitude, than to think of contending with him by 
arms« The Nuncio in Spain, with many wonderftd 
flourishes of rhetoric, and as wonderful promises of 
the benefit and glory he should reap thereby, invited 
that King to make himself the protector of *he Ca- 
tholic Church and Religion, to both which His Ho- 
liness would declare the King of France to be a pub- 
lic enemy and persecutor ; whereupon, and his Ca^ 
tholic Majesty's appearing in the head of that League, 
all the Princes of Italy would immediately fenter into 
the same League, and all men would desert and for- 
sake the King of France ; so that, without any trou- 
ble, expence, or hazard, all his designs would be 
broken, which jnust redound to the eternal glory of 

his 
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hii Catholic Majesty: and for the Kcence that he had chap. 
given to the French to march through his territories, —^^-^-^ — 
the Nuncio said, that His HoHness would absolve 
his Majesty from the observation of that promise ; 
since the same had been made to the prejudice of 
Religion, and that it would be for the good of Reli- 
gion that it should not be observed. But the old 
King liked the peace too well, that he had bought so 
dear, to part with it for a state of war upon those 
specious pretences, which were better- understood 
even in the Court of Spain than they had used to be; 
and thei'efore the King, instead of embracing the 
Pope's friendship upon those terms, magnified the 
power of France, and persuaded His Holiness to 
make his peace by any concessions his Majesty 
should impose^ But that which troubled him more 
than all the rest was, that he plainly discerned, that 
in all Courts there appeared more inclination to the 
lessening and abasing the Papal power, than to the 
vindication of it from any dishonour or reproach that 
the French could inflict upon it ^ nor were any men 
less affected on his behalf, or more delighted with 
what was applied for his humiliation, than the people 
of all conditions in the city of Rome itself, and 
within all the lands of the Ecclesiastical State : and, 
whilst he was in this deep agony, he received certain 
advertisements that the French troops were already 
entered into the Duchy of Parma, who received them 
willingly, and prepared jointly for the enterprise 
upon Castro as soon as the season should permit. 

All things seeming' to be in this desperate condi-ThePopc'g 
tion, the Pope encountered a- new inquietude within 
the walls of Rome that added to his uneasiness. The 
Cardinals who adh^ed to the interests of the several 
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CHAP. Crowns repaired to him with one importunity, that 

' — since all other particulars had been so well prepared 

hy Rasponiy that there remained no other obstruc* 
tion of the peace but the matter of Castro, which 
was not a thing of that moment or value as ou^t to 
deprive Italy of iso great a blessing, that Hid Holi- 
ness would consent to that article likewise ; and 
when the Cardinals had made this address, all die 
Ambassadors of Princes successively gave him the 
same advice. The Pope could hold out no longer, 
but found ways, through those secret hands which 
are never wanting in those cases, to make it known, 
that he was contexit to yield in the point of Castro, 
and that he made choice of Pisa in the Duchy of 
Florence for the Plenipotentiaries to meet in, and to 
debate and conclude the matter. Hie King approved 
the place, but said, he had been too much acciis^ 
tomed to the delays of the Court of Home, and that 
be would not therefore send Plenipotentiaries to d&- 
bftte any more, but to conclude, which would be 
sooner and best dme if the articles wene fimt sd* 
justed at Rome and at Paris, and theu the Plenipo^ 
tentiaries might quickly conclude «t Pisa* The Pope 
submitted to this too; but, that he might pbtaiu 
somewhat, he desired that the French trpops mighjt 
be recalled out of Italy before the treaty should :be 
concluded ; which he was told was so fiiuch against 
the King's honour^ that no man durst psojpose it to 
him. 
Treaty of To Say uo morc, all the articles weve eonsentedto 
by the Pope which were prescribed by the King; the 
|H:incipal of which wene, 1 st That the Pope should 
cause Castro to be delivered, wtiith idl that bdsmgeil 
to it, and in the condition it then was, into the hsftds 

and 
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and possession of the Duke of Parma, who should CHAP, 
pay the just debt, which he confessed to be justly-- — ^-— 
owing by him to the Apostolical Chamber : S. That 
the Corsican Guard should be for ever banished, not 
only out of the city of Rome, but likewise out of the 
whole ecclesiastical State; and that, for the time to 
come, there shall be no &rther use made of the same 
nation, which should be declared incapable of ever 
exercising the same employment, which they had for 
80 long time had at Rome, to wit, that of Serjeants i 
aiid that they amongst them who had committed the 
assassination against the person in the coach of the 
Ambassador's Liady, should be all condemned to be 
hanged, and that there should be all possible dili- 
gence used to take them; and, being taken, that they 
should be executed, or put into the hands of the 
Ministers of his m6st Christian Majesty, to be done 
with as they should judge cfOnvenient : 3. That, for 
a perpetual memory, there shall be erected a pillai" in 
the city of Rome, in a public place near the place of 
the street where the coach of the Ambassador's Lady 
was set upon, or, at least, in the quarter where tbei 
Cckir«ican Guard were lodged, with an inscription, to 
rfiew the resentment which was conceived for that 
crime, and the reparation that hath been made unto 
the King, which pillar shall never be demolished or 
taken from the place where it shall be planted ; and 
in tue any one shall attempt to take it from thence^ 
be sthall be convicted of the crime of lasa Majesttts^ 
and «baH be punished as such, and the pillar put 
into d[ie same place again with the sam^ inscription : 
4. That the Cardinal Imperiale shall be obliged to 
transport himself to Paris, nort only to make there a 
pers'iMial reparation, and ask pardon of the King in 
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CHAP, his public Council, or in his Parliament, if his Ma- 

^ — jesty should so direct, but also to give an accoimt of 

the assassination the Corsican Guard had committed, 
considering that he was then Grovemor of Rome ; 
and in the . mean time he should be banished from 
the Ecclesiastical State, and reputed as such, and de- 
prived of all the charges he posiiessed, an which he 
fhould not be i^in established till his Majesty had 
written and given advice that he was fully satined 
with him ; and that he shall be obliged to aeknow- 
ledge his return to Rome as a pure grace which hi» 
most Christian Majes^ had done to him: 5. That 
the Cardinal Chigi, nephew of His Holiness, shall be 
declared Legate a Latere, with, all the circumstances 
requisite to such a case, that he may he able to re- 
present the person of the Pope himself, and to trans- 
port himself to Paris in that quality, to make an ex- 
cuse to the King for the ApostoKc See, and to de- 
clare that it was never the intention of the Pope to 
give offence unto his Majesty, and that, on the con- 
trary, h^ had beea very, much displeased with the 
enormity of that attempt ; and at the same time that 
the I^egate did perfonu that compliment at Paris, 
the Duke of Cr^quy should return to Rome with the 
s$tme character of Amba^ador extraordiijiaiy that he 
had before, and that therei should be pud uqto him 
%l\ the honours due to so publie ^ person, mi4 on^ 
who represented such a Kii^; that the Pope himself 
should make him reparaticm, and testify, wtto him 
the displeasure and. regret he had for hift leaving 
Rome upon; the account of an accident o[ that nature, 
which he himself had disapproved and. blamed iiom 
the beginning : 6. That -the Pope may not mortify, 
under a^ny pretence whatsoever, either direqtly or in- 
directly. 
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tknectly, any of those who had followed the party of CHAP, 
France, either French of Italian; that if there be — ^ — ^ 
found any one who of his own accord was gone out 
of Rome^ or had quitted any charge, not being able 
to behold the ill treatment of the French nation 
there', it shotlld be permitted to him to return again 
witfcotjit quitting his charge, and he should be rein-« 
stated in the honours that are due to him ; and, in a 
word, that all the French, of what condition soever 
they^hte, shall have free liberty to dwell in Rome^ 
paying utito the Holy See the respect that they owe 
itj^Hi^ Holiness promising on his part, that his Mi-^ 
nisterii shall take greater care for the time to come 
not t6 com'i^it ainy more the likeMlault. 
*11ieiie weffe many other articles, Which I forbear to*^"'*^*^*'^^'* 

•^ ^ o % cumstances 

msert particularly, because they ai*e of less import-of humiUa- 
atice than the forecited, yet including ias much of^ 
tfiutnph to the French; such as the providing for the 
discharging of all process that had been made against 
the Dvlke of Csesarino, for any thing* he had feaid or 
done upon the occasion of the latfe outrage upon the 
Ambassador, and for the discharge ' and cancelling 
aH the like decrees or actions against atiy of the Ro- * 
roans t they provided for the return of the Cardinal 
Maldachini to Rome, and to be restored to all hist 
goods, benefices; and privileges ; though the censures 
whiA bad been i*iflicted upon him had not the least^ 
Velation to the late affront, but were grounded upon- 
*i«ihatiftg'depat*ted Rome without the Pope's leave, 
MA iMhc^ he 'was prosecuted for severial crinics and 
fflil(fetneanfot-8, ail which were hereby discharged, p^r^ 
'dm^', a:tHl relelised : pnovision wis hkeiifise made in 
uHlUt place otfe of riie Pope's Nephews should meet 
the Ihike of Cr^quy,.when he returned Ambassador '^ 
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c HAP; to Rome, and where his Nieces should meet the Am- 
— ^-^ — ba98a€lre$3> and the ceremonies which were to be pcy-* 



formed; and many such particulars, as would become 

the greatest and most powerful Prince to e:mct {rom 

the most aiyect enemy that could have oifendied him* 

It was plain that the Pope was. so thoroughly broken 

that he was only solicitous to prevent that hifS bro* 

ther Don Mario should not undergo any reproach, 

from which he preserved him with great difficulty, 

and that none of his Nephews might be looked upon 

as guilty of of privy to that assassination i and that 

being provided for, he cared iiot what he was con* 

demned to do himself. All this, sum! somewhat more, 

was consented to on the Pope^s part, for which all 

that was yielded to by the King was, that when- this 

satisfaction should be give% whicK was done acc<Mrd« 

ingly, his Ms^esty would appoint Ayignoiv, and all 

that belotiged thereunto, to be delivered again into 

the Pope*s hand, and bis Italian guard, and all Im 

other ofikers to be received there; yet with this cau- 

ti<>n and proviidma, that no man who had contributed 

to the putting them oiiit> <»* usod them with any nt^ 

• proach^ OQ did them any hijfury when they were pat 

ont, should in the leaat degfee sufibv f^r the same« 

And stQ Avignon 19 again undf^ the Popr»*s obetdience, 

and iiis subjects as ready to/ deliver it u|^ «Kiia into 

the hands oC the King of Vmam^. whw h^. shaU ao 

require, them to dov 

i^enu^rks jt is not the pur|MMe of thisr discontae to inajce the 

whde Qf le^st reflection upon the jwtice^ of Hiq pi!oc^ed«ngs of 

Ktiq^^iid the King of Finance, a^ if he had exacsted a greater 

tMUn^ reparation than the injury vequiijed ; that for the ae-* 

?hJ^in^ ^cidental death of the Pi^es^ without any fomsighi 

Franks, of malice^ fos aught appeared^ the whole &fm and 

dignity 
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dignity of the govemmait iihoukl be shaken, and chap. 
^pon the matter dissolved, to make an entire ntislmc^ *■ ^^' . ■ 
tion ; that for the ofience of half a dozen or a dozen 
Oorsicans, a whole nation ^ould be deprive of a 
privilege they had enjoyed for many ages^ and that 
uo subject of the island c^ Corsica ^hall be for the 
time to come permitted t^ iiYe^ not only within the 
city of Rome^ but within the whole £icclesiastical 
State ; (which is^ apon the matter a condemnation and 
judgment upon the most Catholic King, or upon tht^ 
Repnbtic of Genoa, to whiehever of them the imme- 
diate subjection of tiiat nation is due;) that the per^ 
sons of lords and ladies should undergo punishments 
for the rudeness and barbarity committed by a lewd 
company of varlets and rufiSans; I have none of those 
tefleetioni : a»d I do not believe but that the wick- 
edness of the action and attempt was of that magni^ 
tude, and so deep a wound to the Royalty of a Kiog,^ 
tiiat it could not be inquired iuto or pufiidced wi^ 
too much severity; that it might .reasonably be pre^^ 
sumed, that such an outrage could not have beeu 
committed in the noon day, by a band of men listed^ 
known by their names as well or better than any ci« « 
tizen Gf the town^ and that not one of tbMi should 
be iippr^hended) or their names be known, without 
the countenance and protection of the most power^ 
ful persons in Rome^ or without some connivance 
from the Government itself. The carriage and beha-; 
i^our of the Pope*s kindred had been such before, 
that it might well be imagined they had contrived 
this afiront, and they might be held worthy of some 
mortification, c^ to be requittid to perform some more 
civilities than their own natures disposed them to; in ^ 
aK these respects, ^ itiiMi'who knows what is due to 
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CHAP, the offended Majesty of a King, cannot believe there 
*w ^ ' — was any excess used in the vindication; nor cau.it be 
doubted, that if all Kings were equally sensible of 
the violation of their Majesty, and had proceeded in 
the same manner for the repairing it^ infinite mis- 
chiefs, which have fallen out in the Church and State, 
would have been prevented. 
The incon- The question only is, whether they who prosecute 
such repa. this kind of rqpars^ioh, acknowledgment, and satis- 
wTopi^on faction, let the offence or provocation be what it,. will, 
Pop^ffsu- ^^^^ ^^ ^^*^ judgments or affection that reverence 
premacy. and vcncration for the sacred person of the P<^, or 
for the Holy Chair, or the A|K>stolical Chair, which 
they seem to be offended with other men fpr being 
without: whether they do in tmih believe him to 
have any authority to examine and censure the errors 
and offences of their consciences, or to havte way. spi- 
ritual jurisdiction for the reformation of their iives ; 
indeed, whether they do think him to haive a trmpiral 
or a spiritual sovereignty or. supremacy^ whose person 
they, compelled to make penance, and to a^k pardon 
for an offence that he had never in the judgment <^ 
any man been thoiight guilty of; for fdl that his Le^ 
^te said or did was> in the person .of* the Pope, and 
on his behalf, and. was a more literal submission than 
was made by our Henry the ^Second for the death of 
Thomas k Becket, and for which oiur niUiian hath 
blushed so much; nor hath the Univ^sai Bishop 
ever undei^one such b, |)ersonal reprehension since 
the time of Boniface the Eighth, 

In. the next place, and to conclude, (for the dis* 
quisition is equally reasonable,) i3.it credible,. tb^t 
this Alei^s^nd^r did in hi^ qonscienoe believe* that our 
S^^vipur hsid given him full |>ow^ wd mi^nty io 
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depose iCings, and to deprive them of the fidelity' CHAP, 
and obedience of their subjects, and that they are all — ^-^^ 
subject to his direction and jurisdiction ? Is it possi- 
ble that he could believe that his spiritual artillery,* 
the thunder and lightning of his excommunications 
and interdictions, can kill at such a distance, and 
draw Princes upon their knees to him by the com- 
pulsion of their own subjects, and yet would not in 
his own defence (and to rescue that spiritual autho- 
rity of binding and loosing, which he had from Christ 
himself, from being invaded by the arms of a secular 
and temporal Prince) emit so much as one monitory 
to cite the King of France to appear upon penalty of 
an excommunication? There cannot be a greater 
manifestation that this Pope had himself no such 
opinion of his own just power, which he would have 
all other men have ; and if he had, he could not be 
excused in conscience for intermitting it in such art 
eminent distress upon any politic respect or appre- 
hension ; few if he did really think that God had 
given him that power for the defence and mainte- 
nance of his Church and religion, he did not dis- 
charge his trust in not applying it, and leaving the 
effiset of it to God ; who, if it were a remedy of his 
own compounding, could eniable it tahave done what 
execution he though* fit. But he knew well where 
the Supremacy remained, and that it was able to en- 
join and exact obedience, and that be should gain 
more \ipon the generosity of that Prince, by submit- 
ting to him, than contesting with him ; which he 
found to be true ; for after the pillar had been erect- 
ed with the very famous inscription, and stood long 
enough to be viewed by all the world, and can never 
be forgotten^ he prevailed with the most Christian 

T t 4 King, 
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CHAP. King, that that yoke of gervitude, that lay so heavy 
'— ^ — upon the neck of the Pontificate, might be and was 
taken off before the death of himself who had put it 
on. 
The Pope And the Pope in the end made himself no loser 
^'^re^of by all this ; for, finding how unfit he was to grasp 
citc^"cn^ Mch an unwieldy power that he was not able to 
fr^iy^ ^ manage, as soon as he was off from this uneasy dis- 
pute, he affected no more the exerpise of such dan« 
gerous negociations, but retired to the sole care of 
growing rich, that be might leave his family in a 
condition above ordinary oj^ression : and this more 
equal design he was so well qualified to manage a^d 
conduct, that, without doing any one action to adofu 
his memory in the few years he survived this trou« 
blesome afiair, (which indeed he did not long sur^ 
vive, for the agony of it shortened bis life^) he heap* 
ed so great a mass of wealth, that though he left the 
Church in a worse and lower condition than he found 
it, and his family very little more beloved than Don* 
na Olimpia had been', yet he left it much more ^« 
cure, and his Nephew in a reputation to stand upo^i 
his own feet, to live in great lustre, and to avow and. 
own that implacable malice to Franco /that a godd 
Italian Prelate is oMiged in conscience to profess to- 
wards those, from whwi he conceives that he or his 
friends have undergone any injury oir indignity. 
Clement Upon the death of Alexander,, in a shorter con- 
ii«o,^*^ clave than, in the Actions which were then notorious 
phawctcr. gj^Qugj^^ could be expccted. Cardinal Rospiglioso was 
chosen, and called Clement the Ninth ; and was tibe 
man most wished, or with whose election very few 
were displeased. He was a grave man, very well 
versed in afiairs, and of a temper that ccndd not 
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make- him enemies; though he gratified nobody char. 
against his own judgment^ by which he was wholly — — — 
governed : for though he presently recalled his Ne- 
phew^ the Abbot Rospiglioso^ a young man of good 
parts, who had been sent by Alexander to be Inter- 
nuncio at Brussels, and, as soon as he returned, made 
him Cardinal, yet he kept all the aflairs so in his 
own disposal, that he was not suspected to be swayed 
by any man. He had been bred up under the Bar- 
berinis, and was always grateful to that family. He 
was sent, by Innocent, Nuncio into Spain, where he 
had been formerly under him in principal trust dur- 
ing the time of his own Nunciature ; and when he 
cam^ to exercise that fiinction himself, no man had 
been there before him who received greater reverence 
from that Court, being a person most unblameable in 
his life, and of very conformable manners. In th^ 
beginning of Alexander's time he was made Cardinal 
and Secretary of State, and was most entirely trusted 
in all the secret affairs ; but from the time of calling 
the family to Rome, he becanie less trusted every 
day ; and though he kept still the title of Secretary 
of State, few men understood less of the business 
tiiat passed than he ; and towards the end of his life, 
the Pope had a kind of an aversion from him ; yet 
his gratitude, and the custom of the court of Rome, 
kept him still to the party and faction of the Chigis ; 
so that though there were some Cardinals who would 
have been more grateful, yet when Chigi found all 
factions ready to concur in Rospiglioso, he thought 
himjielf safe in him, and so he was made Pope ; and 
during his reign he cherished and confirmed the in- 
terest of that family, and gave his own cap to a Ne* 
phew of that house. 

Clement 
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CHAP. Clement without doubt was in his heart mote in- 

IX 

. — clined to Spain than to France; yethe knew well the 
towJSs ^ interest and reputation of that Crown to be so low, 
S^iT *° ^^^ ^he factions in that court to be so high, by the 
infancy of the King, that he beheved he should be 
able to do more service to it by obtaining credit with 
France, than by being thought to be impotently ad- 
dicted to Spain. • Sure it is, that his nephew the 
Abbot, in his return from his Nunciature in Flanders, 
upon his uncle's promotion, stayed longer at Paris 
than is usual in those cases, when men make as' 
much haste as they can to receive a preferment that 
expects them : he had many audiences of the King, 
and at parting had very great presents ; and from 
that time there was never the least misunderstanding 
between the King and the Court of Rome ; but the 
Pope gratified his Majesty in whatsoever he desired, 
and His Majesty professed to have a greater reverence 
for the person of the Pope than he had ever before 
for any of his predecessors* 
Arrttofthe Whcrevcr the condescension was, it was at this 
France, time that the choleric disputes and animosities, 
Tu^ferthlr^ which had been so long upon the stage between the 
disputes be- jg^ijgenists and the Jesuits, were almost in an instant 

tween the ' 

jansenisw silcuccd rather than composed ; and what the suc- 
cessive decrees and definitions of two Popes, in mat- 
ter of faith, could not determine or find submission 
to amongst Catholics, one single Arrdt from the 
King, in prohibiting either party either to preach, 
dispute, or mention either of those points, (which 
was a suspending, if not cancelling, both the Pohtifi- 
cal decrees,) suppressed finally any farther discourse 
upon that subject. Nor is there any question but 
that this proceeding of the King was either advised 

or 
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or desired by the Pope, who had not any resigna- CHAP. 



tion to the Jesuits in matters of religion, and who ■ 
did beheve that it was a better expedient towards 
the quieting those unruly spirits, tiian the prosecu- 
tion of any ecclesiastical censures wouljd be that 
could be applied by him ; and it was very worthy 
the observation, the moderation and meekness of the 
Jesuits, (who never forgave Clement, or his memory, 
for that discountenance,) that having, for so many 
years together, given up all the Jansenists to damna* 
tion, as the worst kind of Calvinists, they upon this 
Arr^t of the King declared, that it was only a litiga^ 
tion upon words, which was best to be determined 
this way. 

No Pope ever gave less offence or umbrage to Moderation 
Christian Princes than this Clement did, or more ix. towards 
intended the honour and reputation of the Church, r^njT^ 
which he endeavoured to improve and advance by 
mending the manners of the ecclesiastics, which he 
well knew brought insupportable scandal upon the 
religion they professed. He did avow to have great 
affection and kindness tor his family, and resolved 
that they should be the better for him, but not at the 
Ghurch's charge, which he resolved to dispose to the 
uses it was designed. When any offices, as abbies 
and other benefices, became vacant, he conferred 
them upon his Cardinal Nephew, and others of his 
family, that they might have such a decent support 
thjat they might not be liable to contempt; and all 
tliat he promoted them to during his whole reign did 
not raise them beyond that convenient proportion, 
without ever giving them Oj^rtunity or capacity 
to render themselves grievous to the people ; from.' 
whom he took off all th^ tax^ and impositions which; 
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CHAP, had supplied the luxttiy of the former ikmet^ and 

'-^ — continued none but what wa« necessary to the pub* 

lie, and realiy expended for the public. He had the 
happiness to have a brother, Don Camillo, a man 6f 
much virtue and severity of manners, who was the 
&ther of the Cardinal, and of most of the other 
branches of his family, and a severe inquisitor into 
the lives of them all, who were as careiul to conceal 
all their excesses from him, as from the Pope him- 
self : and if this reign had continued long, virtue 
and piety would have been brought into more re- 
quest, and vice into more discredit, than it had been 
in many ages. 
iThc Pope When he first came to the Pontificate, he found 
Candia. the island of Candia (which had been for so many 
years upon the matter possessed by the Infidels) re- 
duced to so great straits, that there remained only 
the port, with a small neck of land, which was called 
the Canea, a fort strong and capable to be relieved, 
in the hands of the Christians, but besieged by an 
army of fifty thousand Turks, who had raised such 
fortifications about the town, that they were as 
strongly encamped without as the Christians were 
within ; besides whieh, having the whole island at 
their devotion, they had thereby plenty of all things 
they could stand in need of; whereas the besieged 
had nothing but what was supplied to them by sea, 
at the sole charge of the Republic of Venice, ta 
whom the dominion of that island appertained, and 
which had already (to their immortal honour) de- 
fended and maintained it against the whole power of 
the Grand Signior for five or six years, whilst l3i^ 
in vain implored and importuned the several P<^s, 
-and other Christian Princes^ to assist them in so un-- 
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equal an enterprise, and in which Christianity was CHAP, 

so much concerned. Innocent and Alexander were — 

deaf to those clamours ; the raising their families and 
enriching their kindred was their talent^ and en- 
grossed all their thoughts ; but Clement came no 
sooner into the Chair^ than he wedded this afiair as 
that which his pastoral charge made incumbent on 
him, and to which he dedicated, and in truth sacri- 
ficed,, whatsoever he could raise by or from the Pa- 
pacy. He first repaired and fitted up all the galliea 
and other vessels which belonged to the Church, and 
which had lain so long useless and idle^ and sent 
them under the command of one of his Nephews, 
who was a Knight of Malta^ with all such provisions, 
and money, and men^ which they most stood in 
need of^ and to return to him with such an aocount 
of their necessities, the posture they were in for their 
defence^ and the condition of the enemy, that ha 
might be able to judge what would be the mo6t ef- 
fectual means to give them a full relief: and to that 
purpose he required the particular information aad 
advice of the Senate, acd to assure tlicm of all the 
aaaiatance his own ability could procure for them^ 
and. what by his interposition he could obtain from 
others^ having already made very efiectual instancy 
witb the most Christian King^. to think it a work 
wcffthyof his title and greatness to redeem, that peo- 
ple from the servitude of their barbarous and cruel 
persecutors : and if either of his predecessors had 
been possessed with Im zeal, or if he had been Pope 
10 that time when Alexander reignedgi it cannot be 
doubted but that fruitful isle of Camlia would, at 
tb^^ tisiei have Qsmaned a pirt of ChriAttandom. 

Upon 
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CHAP. Upon the return of the gallies from Candia, (after 
they had deHvered the supplied and relief which they 



dition of had been sent with, and thereby much raised the spi- 
Md Vent rits of the besieged Christians,) the Pope found that 
thTferther ^^^ place was in much worse condition than he expect- 
reiief of ed it to have been ; that the town was so totally beaten 

Candia. ^ . •^ 

down, and the houses demolished, by the cannon and 
grenados of the Turks, that they were of no more 
use to the inhabitants nor sojdiers ; and that, by the 
game means, there was not earth enough left for huts 
or other covering for the lioldiers or officers of the 
garrison r and that if there were a thought of re- 
taining and reestablishing the island, they must re- 
solve once for all to send such a supply of arras, and 
men, and ships, as might make that impression upon 
several places of the island, that the garrison might 
' no longer be confined or restrained within the nar- 
row compass of ground of which they were now pos- 
sessed : of all which when the Pope was informed, 
h^ renewed his instance with the King of France, 
and ntade it quickly appear how much credit and 
authority he had with that Prince ; for, upon his kd- 
vice and desire^ that great King caused a noble fleet 
of his gallies and other vessels to be ptepared'arfd 
equipped, and an army of ten thousand m'(6n ; the 
fleet under the command of the 'Dyke de^BeiAifbrt, 
Admiral of France, and the land'ftrfces under the 
command of the Duke de Navailles, ^a tottimainder of 
great courage and experience. These joi'Ayd haippiTy 
with the Pope's gallies, the fiimi^hing'knd* setting 
out whereof cost all the money' he' febuldVfraW'^toge^ 
ther; and, though not at th^ predse tihie agreed 
iipon> the Venetian forces met with ttiem, attd they 

all 
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all came in ^f^ty into the port at the Canea* Within CH ap- 

the town and forts the Christians were commanded '-: — 

by Morosini, who, being a Senator of Venice^ was to 
have no superior in command^ though he had no- 
thing of a soldier but the personal courage in which 
he abounded, with some extravagancies and licences, 
which render the greatest faculties of no effect ; but 
he referred the whole ordering the militia, which 
consisted of all nations, which had been often chang- 
ed and supplied since the beginning of the siege, to 
St. Andr^ Montbrun, a Frenchman of most eminent 
conduct, and inferior to none in the opinion of his 
own natiqn, if his religion of a Huguenot had not 
obstructed hi^ having the highest offices in command 
amongst them<. The King gave this man to them, 
and the. Venetians assigned him to that command, 
which ihe discharged with an universal applause, 
and for which he was liberally rewarded by the Re- 
public. 

When all these forces were thu? luckily assembled Failure of 
in the place th^y desired, it was generally known lioV*' 
that they were to land in the night, all the landing 
places being under the command, or rather exposed 
to the cannon of the enemy ; but whether or hot for 
want of being well concerted with the officers who 
commanded withi«> ^nd could best advise how any x 
attempt was to be made, this work was performed 
withi the .greatest confusion imaginable, and they all 
landed* into the town and forjt ; and at the head of 
th^m the Duke de Beaufort, who ought not to have 
left hi^ ship ; and in his presence the Duke de Na- 
ivailles could not assume the command. The Duke 
de Beaufort, transported with vanity that he might 
have the hpnour to defeat th^ Turks, or led by hi» 

destiny. 
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CH.AP. destiny, would, as soon as he landed, and in the same 

^-^ — darkness, presently conduct his troops to assault the 

enemy's trenches, without having seen the posture in 
which they lay, nor how near their trenches were to 
the other ; nor could the Venetian General, or St^ 
Andr^ Montbrun, prevail with him to defer it till the 
morning, though they assured him of the desperate- 
ness that must attend the present enterprise: and 
this attempt was pursued in such confusion, that the 
Duke de NavaiUes protested afterwards, for « his ex- 
cuse and justification, that he never knew any thing 
of the council and resolution (being intent upon th6 
safe disembarkation of those troops which were not 
come yet on shore, and upon their accommodation) 
till he beard that the Duke de Beaufort was engaged 
in the saliy, for which he quickly paid dear ; for he 
and most of those who followed him were cut off and 
destroyed, without doing any considerable damage to 
the enemy. And so the unparalleled rashness (rf^ one 
night, and, as is supposed, of one man, rendered the 
whole design, that had been prepared and conducted 
till then with great prudence and vast expence, frait-; 
less, unfortunate, and dishonourable. Hhe body of 
the 'Duke was never found or known, though many 
rumours were dispersed concerning it,, that the 
Grand Vizier had caused his head to be cut off, and 
sent it to the Grand Signior, and such other stories. 
Thn so signal defeat defeated all other hopes of re* 
lieving ov preserving Candia. The several fleets re^ 
turned with what was lefl to their several stations, 
and the fort and garrison shortly after (though not 
sooner than was confessedly necessary) surrendered 
upon more honourable terms than they had reason 
to expect from so barbarous an enemy. The fatal 

account 
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account of this expedition made so great an impres- CHAP- 



IX. 



sion upon the spirits of the good Pope, weakened- 
enough before by the weakness of his body and 
many infirmities, that he lived but a short time after, 
his whole reign having continued less than three 
years, in which time he did all the good he could to 
all men, and no harm to any, and is the only Pope 
of many ages whose death no man desired, and 
whose loss more men lamented ; nor was any of his 
family reproached with his memory. 

When Clement was dead, all the factions which ciejncmx* 
had been united in the choice of him, and had been *^"* * 
composed and laid to sleep during his reign, pre- 
sently broke out, and appeared with more noise and 
bitterness than ever. Cardinal Chigi, by the coun- 
tenance and favour he had received during the whole 
Pontificate of Clement, and there having so few of 
his uncle's creatures died in that time, was like to 
have more credit in the next Conclave than he had 
in the last, though it then appeared to be very great; 
and the very good life of Cardinal Barberini, and the 
universal esteem of his virtue and affection to the 
Church, was like to make as many votes to be at his 
disposal as at any man s ; and all men knew that 
they two would never design the same person to the 
Chair ; so that all prognosticated a^ very long and a 
very troublesome Conclave. And such it fell out to 
be. For Cardinal Chigi, having with too much va- 
nity bragged that no man should be chosen Pope 
who was not amongst the creatures of his uncle, had 
beei;i able to exclude all those who had been pro- 
posed ; and they had likewise authority and power 
enough to exclude all those whom he desired to pro- 
mote. After they had remained in the Conclave 
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CHAP, five months by the affectation and obstinacy of Chigi, 
■ — (who found he was much censured by all men for 
it,) he began to relent, and accept of such a^ Pope 
as was not notoriously believed to be an enemy; and 
so they at last even unanimously consented in the 
election of the youngest Cardinal, though the oldest 
man, and who was most like quickly to make room 
for a successor; and Cardinal Altieri was made Pope, 
who, out o£ reverence to his patron, assumed the 
name' of Clement the Tenth. 
HiB origin .^Emilio Altieri had been, in the reign of Urban 
^^" the Eighth, a man of great eminency, and by him 
made Nuncio in the kingdom c^ Naples, which office 
he exercised with a general good testimony many 
years, being a place of good profit, and independent 
upon the Vice-King, who is rather inferior, but pre- 
tends not to have any jurisdiction over him. He 
was then loc4^ed upon as of that class that was to 
come next to the purple ; but Urban dying, and In- 
nocent succeeding, he was presently recalled, not 
without some marks of disgrace. For Innocent had 
formerly been in the exercise of the same function, 
and well remembered the silent gains of it, and 
would therefore call Altieri to sw:h an account as 
joiight dispose him to oifer some composition; to 
which the other, though he was este^ned very rich, 
utterly refused to submit, and challenged his accu- 
sers; whereupon he was discountenanced, and set 
aside, lived as a private person in Rome, and during 
the reigns of Innocent and Alexaader (which conti- 
nued near twenty years) he was without any empk>y- 
ojient, unknown or unregarded. As soon as Cle- 
oient was Pope^ who had formerly knOwn hia abi- 
lities^ and had great familiarity with him^ (both be- 
ing 
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ing then looked upon as of the same level,) he called CHAP. 

him to the court, and made him Master of the :: — 

Chamber, and, a few months before his death, created 
him Cardinal, the last of that creation, not without 
some presage that he would succeed him. Yet his 
best title was, that he was eighty-three years of age, 
and all the vigour of his faculties so much decayed 
and broken, that he did not remember in the morn- 
ing what he had said or done the night before. So 
that he wanted only a Cardinal Hildebrand to per- 
suade him to resign the Papacy, as his predecessor 
Calixtus the Fifth had done, for the like infirmity. 
But the poor man hath reigned already above three 
years, with the general reputation of a good and 
pious man, who gives his neighbours or his subjects 
little trouble, choosing rather to do nothing at $11, 
than to run the hazard of doing any thing amiss ; 
and if his successors shall be of the same rare tem- 
per, they will not be the worse spoken of. 
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CHAP. X 



Concluding Observations — upon the Popis usurped 
Supremacy — and the Duty of Catholic Subjects to 
Protestant Sovereigns. 



Result of y\ E have now attended every Pope from their first 
ly!' ^^^' institution in St. Peter, to the present Pope Clement 
the Tenth, who is now living, and reckoned upon the 
best account to be the two hundred and forty-rfiird 
Pope from St Peter ; and where there is any diflfer- 
ence in the calculation, it is from those Pontifical 
histories which record some Anti-Popes, who were 
acknowledged for the true and lawful in those pro- 
vinces, as it often fell out in all the schisms. And I 
conceive, that upon this short view there hath not 
been one half century of years in which it hath not 
appeared, Jthat the successors of St. Peter either did 
not challenge or assume to themselves that power 
and authority that is now claimed by divine right, or 
that they were opposed and contradicted in the point 
by considerable parts of the Christian Church, which 
rejects it from a Catholic verity, and so cannot be 
reckoned amongst the Catholic doctrines. 

It 
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It will be no unAatural addition and conclusion to chap. 
this historical discourse, to make two observations, -— ^-^ — 



^hich may very well be verified out of it. 

The first is, the extreme scandal and damage reli- concluding 
gion hath sustained from this exorbitant affectation Jlons?*' 
of superiority and sovereignty tn the Pope; th^ great- ^^^fj^^ 
est schisms and separations amongst Christians hav-°^*f 
ing flowed from that fountain ; and from thence thefcctation of 
greatest ruin to Kings and kingdoms, in the vastty^"'*^'* 
consumption of treasure and blood in unnatural wars 
and rebellions, having had their original. 

The second is, that Catholic Princes themselves, n* That 
who, iFor their own benefit and mutual exchange of Prince* 
conveniencies, do continue that correspondence with havT^Tot^ 
the Popes, and do themselves pay and enjoin their Jj?*^^^*"^^^^ 
subjects to render that submission and obedience to P?pc'» <>>- 
him, have not that opinion of his divine right, nor nor look ' 
do they look upon it as any part of their religion ; a^art'o" 
so that in truth the obligation which is imposed g^^^^'"^' 
upon the Catholic subjects of Protestant Princes is 
another religion, or at least consists of more articles 
of faith than the Catholic Princes and their subjects 
do profess to believe. 

For the first of these, the original and progress of Historical 
the differences and proceedings between the Popes, {h^Jstob- 
with and against the Eastern Church, will sufficiently '^™^°'*- 
manifest, that that irreparable damage to Christiani- 
ty, and by which Turcism and Infidelity have gotten 
80 much ground, proceeded solely from the unrea-» 
sonable affectation of dominion and tyranny in the 
Bishops of iRome, and from their magisterial rejec- 
tion of all reasonable overtures of compliance. 

What was the first scandal and offence that the Crusades 
kingdom of Bohemia took against the Church of fh^p^^^ 

u u 3 Rome^ 
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CHAP. Rome^ which grew afterwards into that great revolt 
' . « ' — under John Huss^ but that exorbitant and impious 
christian act of John the Twenty-Third, in granting the cru- 
^™*"*' sade against Ladislaus King of Naples ? upon preach- 
ing whereof in Prague, the people rose with a gene* 
ral indignation^ sayings ^^ that none but Anti-Christ 
^^ would grant a Crusade against Christians C* and 
what advantage Luther got afterwards by the preach- 
ing up the Indulgence, and how great a scandal it 
gave to the best Catholics of that time, may be ma- 
nifested at large. 
The spin- That dreadftil process of the Church, the spiritual 

tuai tword ^ *■ , ^ 

of Ekcom- sword, which cuts off enormous sinners by 'Excom- 
empiored munic.ation, whilst it was applied only to the punish- 
JuotST' ment of vice, and to separate those from the com- 
munion of Christians who led the lives of Infidels, 
was looked upon with reverence by the people, and 
even with veneration by Princes themselves, whilst 
those censures were issued to spiritual ends, and 
only for the salvation of souls ; but when they grew 
to be the Pope's artillery, and applied only to the 
compassing his own temporal ends, Princes made no 
scruple of repelling that force by force, and raised 
Catholic {^mies to protect themselves against that 
uncatholic tyranny. The instances are too many in 
the imperial histories, and in the reigns of the Hen-'' 
ries 9.nd Frederics, of great deluges of blood, and un^ 
natural rebellions, from this usurpation. Gregory 
Jthe Ninth first excommunicated, merely upon matter 
pf right and title, the Emperor Frederic the Secondf 
for detaining that which belonged to him by the 
laws of the empire ; and when he was not terrified 
with that thunderbolt, he granted the Crusade (whi<^h 
had never before been used but to support a war with 

Infidels) 
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Infidels) against the most Christian Emperor. And CHAP. 
Alexander the Fourth did the same against Man- 



frido King of Naples, who claimed that kingdom by 
descent fi^in the Emperor Frederic his father. When 
Pedro King of Arragon made war i^inst Charles 
King of Nsqples, Martin the Fourth would have dis^ 
suaded him from it^ which when he could not do^ he 
issued out his process of Excommunication against 
him ; and his successor. Pope Honorius the Fourth, 
(who, they say, was of so virtuous and excellent a 
disposition, that he never in his life did any thing to 
anger or grieve any body,) continued the same qen* 
sures agaihst Pedro, on the behalf of the King of 
Naples. 

The case of the kingdom of Naples, with rrference Deprivation 
to the two Crowns of $pain and France, is too noto-rci^r^nd 
riouB, and hath cost the lives of too many thouwmdSwaJTof*' 
of Ac giallant persons that Europe had bred, not to^^^;,^^ 
be mentioned. Shortly after Pope Martin the Fifth J^"Kdom of 
came to Rome, upon the conclusicHi of the Council 
of Constance, Lewis Duke of Anjou came thither to 
him ; and there being at tiiat time great differences 
between the Pope and JFane, Queen of Naples, and 
the Pope having a desire to make France ^s friend, 
he gave the investiture of Naples to the Ihike of An* 
joo, and deprived the Queen of that crown. She 
presently aj^lied herself to Ak>nao King of Arragon 
for aid ; and, the better to dispose him to her assist- 
ance, and having no children of her own^ she adopt- 
ed him for her son ; who thereupon raised an army, 
and undertook her quarrel, and therewith compelled , 

Lewis to deskt from the prosecution of his pretences: 
and so Afonso being now the stronger, the Pope con- 
curred with the Queen, confirmed her adoption of 
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CHAP, him and his title to the kingdom of Naples after her 
• decease. Yet he had no mind to have so powerful a 



neighbour in Italy; and therefore^ the Queen in a 
short time after disa^eeing with Alonso, she^ with 
the formal consent and approbation of the Pope, 
(who confessed himself to have been ill informed,) 
revoked the adoption she had made of Alonso, and 
adopted her old enemy the Duke of Anjou for her 
son. This so incensed the King of Arragon, that he 
threatened the Pope with a Council, and first pro- 
posed the re-hearing of the case of Benedict the 
Thirteenth, and afiterwards set up his Anti-Pope Cle- 
ment, (as I have mentioned before,) until he reduced 
the Pope to reason, and to do him full justice ; inso- 
much that he deprived Queen Jane of her crown, 
and likewise her adopted son Lewis, and gave the 
present investiture of Naples and Sicily to Alonso. 
And from hence had grown that bloody difference, 
and from the inconstancy and injustice of the Pope 
is the foundation of that quarrel, which had lasted 
now above two hundred years between the Crowns 
of Spain and France about the kingdom of Naples, 
and which hath wasted little less blood, ^d little 
less infested Italy, than the incursions of the Goths 
and Vandals did heretofore. 
Case of the The case of the kingdom of Navarre may in some 
pmwrae. considerations appear yet harder. When the quar- 
rel was between Pope Julius the Second and Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, (which I mentioned before,) 
and when Lewis was thereupon excommunicated be- 
cause he would not give over making war upon the 
Venetians, in which he was first engaged by the 
Pope, Ferdinand, King of Arragon, like a good son 
of the Churchy would drive Lewis out of those domi* 
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nions of which the Pope had deprived him, and so G hap. 

raised an army to invade France; for the faciUtating '• — * 

whereof he desired leave of John, King of Navarre, 
to march through his country ; which the King de- 
nied, both in respect of his alHance with the King of 
France, and the inconvenience and mischief that 
might attend the receiving an army, though of an 
ally, into his country. This Ferdinand called a dis- 
obedience to th# commands of the Church, and an 
adhering to its enemies, and pressed the Pope to 
pronounce the same ecclesiastical censures gainst 
the King of Navarre, as he had done against Lewis ; 
which the Vape accordingly did, and deprived him 
of his kingdom; and then Ferdiiiando, the champion 
of the Church, marches with his army into Navarre, 
drives the poor King out, and possesses himself en- 
tirely of his kingdom, without ferther practising any 
acts of hostilities against France; and, upon this won- 
derful proceeding of the Pope, the kingdom of Na- 
varre continues to this day in the* possession of 
Spain, and tlie right heirs of that King remain disin- 
herited. 

Upon this occasion I could enlarge, and shew how Disobcdi- 
little good Christians ought to think themselves con-Popc*s*ju.* 
cemed in that customary, uncharitable, and •unrea-^'^o^°" 
sonable reproach of heretics and schismatics ; which JJ^**** "^ 
is the usual appellation the Church of Rome and its made mat. 
followers give to all those who are not of their com-tuaijurb!' 
munion, because they will not submit to its jurisdic- *^^^"' 
tion ; and which are angry words they have always 
given to the most Catholic persons, and in most Ca- 
tholic times, with whom they have had any litiga- 
tion ; hoping by a fond inversion of logic, because 
the Church bath been thought the most proper judge 

of 
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CHAP, of spiritual oflfences^ to persuade the world, that 
— ^1-^ whatever they have a mind to judge and detennine 
is therefore spiritual. Aad as, without giving those 
ill names of heretics and schismatics to those per*- 
sons (whether Princes or others) wb<Hn they have a 
mind to do wrong to, they cannot handsomely pce^ 
tend to have any jurisdiction over them, those terms 
of art are become an essential part of the form of 
their process : so, (as hath been torched befbne,) to 
The Em- omit infinite other catamples, when Pbpe John the 
• do^Ldel Two and Twentieth was to oblige the French Kin^» 
H«^*for ^y disobliging the Emperor Ludovico, he cited him 
not appear- to appear at Avignon, whither he oouM not come 
citation to without an army, it being in the dominion c^ his 
▼ignon. gj.^j^tggt enemy; and for not aj^iearing within the 
time prescribcKl, (three months,) the Pope declared 
him Apostate, and a Rebel to the commands of his 
Holy Mother the Church, and thereupon deprived 
him of all his dominions, and anathematised as Re- 
bels, Apostates, a^d Heretics, all persons who adhered 
to him, or gave him any title of dignity : by whidi 
we may judge how comprehensive a word Heresy ia^ 
when the Pope would hurt any body he is angry 
with; and it relates as well to doii^ or not doing 
according to his pleasure, as to impious ojHnioiKS 
Merehants against the good will of God. And it is no unplesr* 
b^^Hei^f^ sant instance that Fra Paolo gives, in his History of 
wi^lnl- ^ Inquisition, of the Bull publislied in the year thir- 
4eis. teen hundred twenty-six, which declared all tfaoee 
who carried any merchandize to the Infidels to be He- 
retics ; by which invention the Pope thought to have 
had all the trade of the Levant driven by his licence, 
all the merchants standing in need ^ absolution Sen: 
every voyage they made ; and the Pope did for a 

time 
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time get much money by it, till that Republic wonkl CHAP, 
not endure that matter of trade should fall under his — 



jurisdiction. 

I would very willingly paas over two in&mous ac^Massacte 
tions done by Gregory the Thirteenth, if I did notih^icmi^ 
find the memory of them preserved in thrir own his-g^^^^ 
tories, as instances^ of signal piety and magnanimity ^^"* 
in that Pope, which I believe all good Christians will 
look upon as very unjustifiable. The first, bis sending 
an express to give the parabien to Charles the Ninth 
of France, upon the massacre at Paris, in which so 
many thousand persons of all conditions, and both 
sexes^ were cruelly murdered, without the least form 
of justice, or manifestation of guilt, according to the 
barbarous will and appetite of the persons employed 
in that execrable mission of blood, and which was at* 
tended with so many judgments upon the royal &mi« 
ly, that was universally engaged in the support of it» 
The second, the same Pope's sending Dr. Parry toDr.Pany 
murder Queen Elizabeth ; which is thus isx mani£b8thi^ to 
in the life of that Pope, (for except out of our own^^^^E. 
records I allege nothing,) that Dr. Parry was satisfied i*^*^^*** 
by the Nuncio at Milan that it was lawful for him to 
kill Queen Elizabeth, upon this supposition and con*- 
cession, that the act was to be performed only out of 
Christian charity, and zeal to advance Catholic reli- 
gion, not out of any personal animosity or revenge ; 
and upon this grave decision of this casuist, the Doc* 
tor haid the Pope's own pass to go through France, and 
so into England, where what became of him is well 
enough known ; and this was the rise of all those 
laws which have drawn so much blood fix>m Catho^ 
lies; and from hence ti)e Catholic religion was so dis^ 
credited, 99 if 4t cancelled all the obligations of sub* 

jects, 
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CHAP, jects, and placed iJie security of Princes in the sHp- 
— ^!^: — pression of that religion: and they who will not con- 
demn that theological determination must excuse 
those laws which endeavoured to jtervert the eflFect 
thereof.' 
citui That Clement the Eighth should endeavour to re- 

communi- covcr the Duchy of Ferrara as a feddo of the Churchy 
Hectic for *^^ *^ recover it by force of arms^ though that issue 
A**Dii^h ^^ property to be determined by a process in law, 
of Fcrnua is no woudcr, nor (it may be) blame-worthy ; but 
from his that he should excommunicate Caesar d'Este for 
^^^'' making claim to it by a donation from his father, 
the last Buke, and excommunicate him as a Heretic 
and schismatic, who was never accused of any erro- 
neous opinion in religion ; that he should use those 
tragical expressions, " that he would sell all the ves- 
** sels of the altar to maintain his army, and would 
^^ himself die in the graff of the town with the bles- 
" sed sacrament in his hand,** as if the attributes of 
God himself were to be vindicated by that action ; 
cannot make any deep impression in the hearts of 
Christians, or dispose them to that reverence of his 
determination, as if they were dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. 
Rebellions Nor Can the proceedings of that Pope, and three 
League in or four of his prcdeccssors, in the support of the 
?^^^y^ League in France, (which was the most barefaced re- 
thc Popes. belHon against two of their Kings,) be forgotten. 
And what was then written in defence of the Pope's 
power and proceedings cannot but have left jealou- 
sies in the hearts of the most Catholic Princes, who 
must discern how incongruous such an ecclesiastical 
sovereignty is, and how inconsistent with the tempo* 
ral in the same dominions ; and it must much more 

awaken 
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awaken Protestant Kings and Princes, who can never CHAP. 

be content that their subjects shall divide their affec ' — 

tions between them and a foreign power, that hath 
published such maxims. 

Amongst these, the account the Cardinal d'OssatCaidinai 
gave the King his master must not be forgotten, when account of 
he advised him to declare to the Pope, that when he[^*;™f"'^ 
recovered the Marquisate of Saluzzo, he resolved to P^t ^^^^^ 
in a Catholic Governor and garrison, lest the appre- 
hension the Pope had of the increase of Heresy there 
might dispose him to adhere to the Duke of Savoy, 
and that he might keep it ; for the Cardinal said, \ie 
did know that the Pope and all his court did hold, that 
to preserve. Catholic religion in any country, and to 
ke^p it from Heresy, His Holiness can and ought t^ 
take it from the true Lord and possessor, and give it 
to any other that hath no right to it, provided that he 
can and will maintain the Catholic religion better in 
it. And therefore Protestant Princes are not to be 
, blamed, if they are not willing that such casuists 
should have any jurisdiction over the . consciences of 
their subjects, and desire that they, upon whose fidelity 
and obedience their security so much depends, may 
disclaim any consent to such odious conclusions. 

I will conclude this consideration with a. miserable Ttish wbei- 
instance, that is too fresh to be put out of our memor-^"i^*Sife* 
ries, of the prejudice brought upon Catholic Reli-^^P*' 
gion, and the peace of kingdoms, by this usurpation 
in the Pope ; even the miseries of our own poor 
country, which hath been mentioned before ; which, 
if they have not been brought upon us immediately 
by the rebellion in Ireland, would very easily have 
been prevented, or at least remedied, if that rebels 
lion h«d not been a rebellion fomented, cherished, 
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CHAP, jind supported immedmtely by the Pope, with all the 
— ^-^ — circumstances of im power in Bulls, Benedictions, 
and presence of his Nuncio, who took Upon him to 
be General of the army in rebellion against the 
King, and to exercise a full sovereign power in all 
things : and wben, out of conscience, the representa-^ 
tive body of the Catholics had resolved to. return to 
their duty and oi>edience of their lawful King, and 
thereupon obtained from his Majesty such gracious 
and ample concessions as satisfied and pleased tliem* 
selves, and had solemnly bound and obliged them- 
selves to perform all the offices and duties of subjects 
in assisting his Majesty, the Pope's Nuncio absolved 
them from all those obligations, and excommunicated 
all persons whatsoever who should adhere to the 
peace then so solemnly made ; by this means, and 
, finding a supine obedience in that unhappy nation, 
deprived his Majesty of the assistance he should have 
had, and which probably might have preserved his 
life, and restored his dominions to peace; instead 
whereof, that whole nation, and the Catholics of the 
kingdom, have sufiered intolerably, and have great 
reason to abhor that jurisdiction, 
p^ juris- It were to be wished tiiat the conveniences and 
*2^JJ3^ benefits which flow from this illimited -prerogative 
▼entiwi^'^^® in any degree notorious to the- world; and that, 
wan or re- in lieu of thosc manv schisms and bloody war« it 

beUions. _ »i^i« -11 

hath produced, we could find that it had ever com«p 
posed the like distempers, and that by soft and cba'- 
ritable applications it had ever prevented those mi-se- 
ries. But I doubt there will be very few instances 
given where the spiritual sword hath been unsheath- 
fed purely to those spiritual ends. How many re- 
bellions have we seen raised by Catbofic aubjeets 
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against Cathdiic Princes, and yet no interposition of CHAP, 

tiiat supreme jadieatoiy over the consciences of men ■ — 

to punish or reform those enormous crimes ? If there 
be such a jurisdiction over the consciences and ao* 
tions of sovereign Princes, why is it not exercised 
and extended towards those who, out of unchristian 
ambition. and animosity, make war upon each other, 
to tliat infinite prejudice and consumption of their 
subjects, and general disturbance of Christendom ? 
Why doth not the Pope in tliose cases put Christian 
Princes in mind of their duty to God and man, and 
exact an obedience from thetn to those precepts 
"which themselves confess to be prescribed by him- 
self? If they think not fit to proceed in those high 
cases in any other method than by neglected and de- 
spised mediation, yet why do they not at least issue 
out their £lxcommunications against all Catholics who ^ 
rebel against Catholic Princes ? Why were not the 
Catholics of Catalonia excommunicated and inter- 
dicted for the rebellion against the King <^ Spain r 
Why was not the dty of Paris interdicted when it 
shut its gates and refiised to receive the King, and 
when: it published an Arr^t to encourage and reward 
any man who would assassinate a Prince of the 
Church ? It is morally certain, if these wholesome 
and extraordinary remedies had been or were ap- 
plied in those cases, i^bdlion would be at an ^id; 
nor would the discontent or ambition of any par- 
Jticoiar persons be able to support it And if they 
uriU .not perfiMm this Catholic office, and e&ercise 
this Catholic power, where their authority is con- 
fessed, and an obedience thereto enjoined by thf 
xnanicipal laws of the kingdcnn, what hope is there 
tfa«t it would do good, or what encouragement if 
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CHAP, there to submit to it in other places where it is not 
• — acknowledged ? And how hard a case is it that it 



must be a part of the Religion of the English Ca- 
tholics ? 
Pn)o6 of To draw then to a conclusion, and for the mani- 
j;£^f^.festation of the other proposition, " That Catholic 
by the dif- a prin^es thefnselves, and their subjects who conti- 

ferent man- , ' , •* 

nerandex.^^ nue their Correspondence with the Pope, and do 

which the '' pay that submission and obedience to him, do it 

dSToiJ'b***" ^^^ ^^t of any opinion of the divinity of it, nor do 

t^^Soif " lookMpon it as a vital part of their Religion,"* this 

thoiicking-ig clear enough, by the different manner and extent 

of the jurisdiction which he doth exercise in several 

Catholic kingdoms ; which would be the same in all 

if it were founded upon divine right, and he would 

have the same jurisdiction and privilege in the king- 

^ dom of France, diat he hath in the kingdom of 

Spain*. 

Clement If the great Emperor Charles the Fifth had in 

pril^ by ^nith believed the Church of Rome to be the mother 

the Empc- ^^^ mistrcss of all other Churches, and that he did 

lor diaries 

V. owe a true and entire obedience to the person of the 

Pope, as to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, it had not been 
possible he could have used the person of Clement 
the Seventh in that manner, or suffered him to have 
been made a prisoner, and prosecuted with those cir- 
cumstanqes of contumely and reproach; but he would 
have taken vengeance of the General and officers 
of his army, as upon most sacrilegious wretches. 
Whereas, when he writ to them to set the Pope at 
liberty, he directed them to do it in such a manner, 
that of a friend he should not become an enemy ; 
which was, that he should be so looked to, that it 
should not be in his power to do any harm; and 
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tvhen the Emperor afterwards did meet with the CHAP. 
Pope, he never made the least apology for what had ■ ' ^ ■ '' ■■" 
been done against him^ but even then compelled him 
to that extravagancy against Henry the Eighth, with 
whom he himself presently after made a Stricter 
friendship than before* 

If the same Emperor had believed that the 8ove-«Dictof 
reign power., in determination of matters of faith, had the iJitcrini 
resided in Pope Paul the Third, he would not hsyej^^^li^ v[ 
called the Diet at Spire, and referred the e]i!^amina-^*J^^*j'*j^^^^ 
tion of those high points then in controversy to 
them ; nor taken afterwards upon himself to have 
granted the Interim, by which it was Jawful for the 
several Churches in Germany to profess those opi- 
nions, and exercise that Religion, until a General v 
Council should- be called, which the Pope had de* 
cJared to be schismatical and hereticaL 

In the time of JuUus the Third, and after the year Excommu* 
fifteen hundred and fifty, Ferdinand King of the Ro- Ferdinand 
mans, having clearly discovered that the Cardinal ^JJJ^j^^^^^y 
Georgio, who was employed and entrusted with the^**J|"* "^• 
command of the army in Transilvania, had a secret Republic of 
treaty with Soliman the Grjind Signior to deliver Paul v. 
that province ipjto his. hands, and, knowing no other i^y*^. 
way to prevent that mischief but by the death of the 
Cardinal, sent chosen persons to kill him, who did 
it accordingly ; upon which the Pope excommuni^ 
cated Ferdinand, who neither took notice of it, nor 
made the least address to him thereupon t so that 
shortly after he found it necessary himself to revoke 
the Excommunication, and absolved the King with- 
out any apphcation to. him. And what opinion the 
Republic of Venice had of the Excommunication and 
Interdict istued i^nst them by Paul the Fifth, hath 
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CHAP, been mentioned at large, and few people are ignorant 
— *-^ — enough to need information of it. 
The Spin- What Opinion the Gallican Church hath of that 
reignty^of Spiritual Sovereignty, amongst a thousand other in* 
draiS^y stances, their proceeding in the case of Henry the 
^^*JJj-j^ Fourth is evidence enough, that being a case of He- 
rn the case resy, which cannot be denied to be of ecclesiastical 

of Henrv 

IV. cc^izance. And if the Bishop of Rome hath any 

jurisdiction out of his own diocese, he can reserve such 
a case to himself as Clement the Eighth did, publish-^ 
ing such his reservation, and inhibiting all other per- 
sons to meddle in it, with all the formalities which 
eould be devised; and yet the Archbishop of Bourges 
and seventeen other Catholic Bishops joined toge- 
ther, and (notwithstanding the reservation of the 
Pope, and all his threats and commands to the con- 
trary) proceeded in the absolution of the King, 
and received him into the Catholic Church ; nor, 
when the Pope himself complied, could he ever af- 
terwards prevail to satisfy the King that his former 
absolution should ever be acknowledged to be void, 
as hath been before observed. 
Menace* Whosoever^ sees thf expostulations which have 
to u^ been made^ and the menaces which |iave been given^ 
^Fi^^ by th« King of Spain to Pope Urban the Eighth, 
S^tTSr ^T^^'^ *bat Pope's violent inclination to France ; or 
Aocentx. £pom the King of France and the Portuguese to In- 
nocent the Tenth ; must believe that all those Catho- 
fic kingdoms do not think the power and authority 
of the Pope to 1>e greater in their respective domi* 
nions than they please to give him^ nor by any other 
title than their own donation. 
The P6pc*s Since then this unnecessary universal jurisdiction 

cUiin of u- ^ V 

mvetni ju-of the Pope^ which aflronts the supreme government 
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of Kings Princes and States, and perplexes the faith CHAt"; 
of Catholics themselves, (there bein^c scarce ohe na*^ . ^. .' — 

' ^ 55 ^ nsdiction 

tional Church that hath the same notion of it,)^».ngun. 
hath no foundation in Scripture, where all articles of and denied 
faith are to be found, nor was ever exercised or pre-cathoilc**' 
tended to by St Peter;— since for many hundred J?^^'/"^ 
years no one of his successors demanded or assumed "«?j *"?**" 

y , ^ van^us m- 

it, and, when it was first usurped, it always found stances— 
manifest and public contradiction and opposition insonabieto 
the Church of Christ, and so it hath no foundation SoVto* 
in antiquity as a Catholic verity, but in the n^ostjiJ^'^^.J**^ 
pure and sincere aces of the Church, it hath been subjects of 

,1 . ^^ *• A • ^1 • • 1 • . Protestant 

reproached as an instance or Anti*Christian ambition Princes. 
and tyranny; — since it hath not yet been declared 
or instituted in any General Council that is acknow 
iedged by Catholics themselves; the Council of Trent 
itself (which added so many new declarations and 
anathemas in Catholic Religion) pretending, that 
though they added nothing to the Catholic faith^ 
it was necessary to enlarge upon and explain the 
old articles, that the Church's sense might be clearly 
known in all those tenets and opinions which they 
accused the heretics of that age to have set on foot^ 
and yet that same Council not presuming to make 
one Cancm to declare of establisli the Pope's universal 
authority and jurisdiction, which was almost the only 
point in which all whcmi they called heretics agreed^ 
and was more insisted on than any doctrinal point 
in controversy, and therefore needed more vindication; 
— since the kingdom of France admits it ini» a very 
small degree, and even controls it by some privileges 
of the Gallican Church, whenever it would exercise 
a jurisdiction not agreeable to the policy of the go*' 
veimin«a.t^ or the pleasure of the govemojrs, nor is 
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CHAP, any determination or Bull of the Pope obligatory 

' — there, until received and confirmed by the Crown; 

and t;ill then, there is the same liberty in the arguing 
and debating the grounds and reasons of it, as if it 
were not determined there; as appears in the disqui- 
sition upon the five points with reference to the Jan- 
senists by the University at Paris, and in many 
other particulars, and in the restraints and censures 
lately put upon the Society of the Jesuits by several 
Bishops in their synods, directly contrary to some 
Bulls granted by the Popes to that order; — since in 
the most Catholic kingdom of Spain, which is under- 
stood generally to depend more on the Pope, and to 
have his Supremacy more in veneration than all 
other Catholic kingdoms of the world, (though, in 
truth, it is but an exchange of mutual conveniences, 
the Crown receiving more real benefit and advantage 
by the Crusade, which is a vast revenue entirely 
given him by the Pope, than it returns by all the 
concessions it gives him in Spain,) yet, that it may 
not be thought, whatever it is, to be of the Religion 
of Spain, but purely of the policy, it is as penal 
there as it was in England in the Catholic times to 
publish any Bull, or other act of the Court of Rome, 
without the licence and approbation of the Crown ; 
and since the very Inquisition itself was erected by 
the civil power and authority of the Crown, nor is any 
direction or order to it from the Pope admitted with- 
out the express direction of the King ; and since ua 
Bull from Rome is received, of how spiritual a nature 
«oever, that doth in the least degree concern the go- 
vernment, or even the appetite and the humour of the 
nation; so that, notwithstanding the Bull which Pius 
t^e Fifth published against the Toros in Spain, for- 
bidding 
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bidding any religious or ecclesiastical person to be C H A P. 

present at those exercises^ and none to have Christian • — 

burial who lose their lives in them, (which in truth 
is no more than Christian temper and discretion 
should enjoin,) yet the Clergy are formally and in a 
body present at those entertainments, and the Pope*s 
Bull is no more considered, than if it were 9in injunc- 
tion from the Archbishop of Paris, or the Gallicau 
Church ; and so, that since the year sixteen hundred 
and thirty, in the time of Pope Urban the Eighth, 
upon the dislike of the Pope's too violent inclinations 
to France, the Spanish Ambassador expostulated very 
briskly upon that inequality of his temper ; and, for 
want of the satisfaction that was expected, the whole 
Papal jurisdiction was suspended in Spain, and no 
subject suffered to appeal to the Nuncio in any case 
whatsoever: — in a word, since neither Germany, 
Spaiii, France, nor Italy itself, admits or receives it 
in the same degree, nor otherwise than as it is esta- 
blished by the municipal laws of the several do- 
minions; and it is less reverenced in Italy than 
almost in any other Catholic country ; witness the 
deportment of the Republic of Venice towards it 
upon all occasions, and the privileges challenged and 
assumed in Sicily and Milan, in the last whereof the 
Missal of St. Ambrose is continued notwithstanding 
the Pope's Bull, and so, in a matter merely spiritual, 
it differs from all other Churches in the communion 
of the Catholic Church; — ^it is therefore, upon all 
these grounds, very unreasonable to put a yoke upon 
the necks of the Catholics who live under Protestant 
Princes, (who must be acknowledged to owe the 
same allegiance to their sovereigns which is paid by 
Cs^holics to their Kings and Governors,) by obliging 

X X 3 them. 
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CHAP, them, to contend with the laws of their country, un- 
— ^ — der which they are bom, in things merely temporal ; 
and to distinguish themselves from their fellow sub- 
jects, by acknowledging but half diat obedience to 
their Prince which the other pays, and in that part 
which relates merely and purely to the peace and se- 
curity of their common country, and not at all to the 
exercise of their religion ; and thereby to force and 
compel their Sovereign Princes, who should be com- 
mop fathe|*s to all their subjects, to give but a half 
proteption to them who will pay but half obedience ; 
and to make the strictest laws to disenable those from 
doing hurt by their depraved aflections to their King 
and country, who will not secure their King and coun- 
try of their good affeqtionp to them, by taking those 
lawful oaths which are the common bonds of all sub-> 
jects within the same dominions, and which have as 
well to do with the illimited fancies of the brain, as 
the dutiful aflections of the heart ; and though men 
cannot reasonably be tied to think what others think, 
they may be ready to do what others do, For no 
Prince nor State can be secured of the dutiful actions 
of those who do subject themselves to opinions which 
control thoise actions, and dispose the persons not to 
perform them ; as when the Pope excommunicates 
fill those whom he calls Heretics, and absolves all 
thoisfe who are in subjection to those excommiinipated 
persons from any oaths they have taken to them, and 
from ^U duty that they are understood to owe to 
them. And when Princes see that accordingly their 
subjects depart from their duty and obedience, have 
they not great reason to make themselves as sure as 
may be, that those subjeqts, to whom they allow the 
protection of th^ir laws, shall pot submit to such au* 
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tiicrity, nor in their opinions consent to such doc- chap. 
trine ? And if they shall refiise to make any such de ^-^— 



clarations, have they not great reason to provide for 
their own security by other restrictions ? 

I may, after all this, reasonably wish and advise Advice to 
all my countrymen the Roman CathoUcs, who arekoman^o!! 
his Majesty's subjects, and live within his Majesty's*^^"*^ 
dominions, and under his protection, (towards many 
of which I have always performed all offices of friend- 
ship, and towards none whereof I have ever shewed 
prejudice for their opinions,) that they will seriously 
consider, whether they do not highly offend God Al- 
mighty in refusing to give that security to the King 
for their duty and allegiance towards him as the 
laws require from them, and which contain no other 
obligations than Catholic subjects stand bound in to 
thieir Catholic Kings ; and whether, by adding some^ 
what to their religion which is not religion, they do 
not deservedly bring those penalties and forfeitures 
upon themselves, which they sustain in the very cxer- 
dse of their religion ; and whether the Crown can be 
without a reasonable and just jealousy of their affec- 
tion, until they renounce all kind of subjection to, 
and all kind of dependence upon, the Bishop of 
Rome, who doth desire all opportunities by which 
the peace of the kingdom may be disturbed. 

It is no more excuse for them, than it is security Spirikiti 
for the King, that they say that they do not acknow- ^rpoS"^ 
ledge any temporal authority to be in the Pope, «o^d^^^ 
that he cannot disturb the peace of the kingdom ; *° temporal 
and that, if himself came to invade the kingdom, they 
would themselves oppose and resist him with the 
same courage as they would jSght against the Turk, 
Spiritual avitJiority hath done too much mischief to 
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CHAP, be tindervalued, or to be believed to have less mind 
- — h. — to do mischief than it hath had ; nor do they who 
talk of resisting it know to what degree they would 
resist, or to what degree they would not assist it, if 
there were occasion. No man yet knows what them- 
selves mean by that spiritual authority which they 
own to be in the Pope, and which they would before 
this time have carefully explained, if they thought it 
so ipnooent that no harm could be apprehended from 
it ; and, till they do elearly define what it is, they 
must not take it ill, if we conceive that they mean 
enough by it to compass any thing the Pope thinks 
seasonable to apply it to. So that the attributing 
any power to him, or acknowledging any to be in 
him, of how spiritual a nature soever it is thought to 
be, shall be enough to give law to the temporal, when 
a spiritual end shs^U so direct it : and all Kings have 
reason to believe, that every Pope thinks that he hath 
the same authority over them which any of his pre*^ 
decessors have ever exercised over any of their pre- 
decessors, and as much as Bellarmine, Mariana, or 
any other Jesuit hath assigned to them. For though 
it may be presumed that every Pope doth Qot ap- 
prove what many of his predecessors have done, (and 
it is not reasonable or just to chaise the Catholic 
Church with those opinions which particular Catho^ 
lie writers have published,) yet, since the succeeding 
Popes have not in the least degree disclaimed or re-j 
iiounped the highest ^ct of power which any of their 
predecessors I^ave eyer exercised, (though they have 
not found it iieasonable or safe for them to attempt 
the same usurpation,) nor hath the Catholic Church 
condemned or disapproved those opinions published 
by Jesuits and other writers, which have been pub? 
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lished by public authority, we may reasonably and CHAP, 
without breach of charity believe, that it is only want — " ' ■ ■ 



of opportunity, and despair of success, that restrains 
them from those excesses, and not any reformation 
in their judgments, or opinion that their jurisdiction 
is not in truth as large and illimited as any of their 
predecessors ever presumed to infest the Christian 
world with. 

And I know very well, that, since the King's happy Thcmcct- 
restoration, the Catholics, iBnding themselves at sorundei, af- 
much ease that they received no disturbance nor un-stonition.to 
derwent any penalty for the exercise of their religion, an'^ath^^*^ 
and well discerning the reproach his Majesty under- ^^^^^js^^t 
went for his induls^ence to them, as if he were not^ac^o" ^ 
Without some mclmation to their religion, as well as 
i^harity towards their persons, which they easily fore- 
saw would turn to their disadvantage, and that the Par* 
liament would be induced to complain of the licence 
they enjoyed ; and finding also, that, since they re- 
fused to take those oaths which the laws enjoined 
them to tdki^j it concerned them to think of such other 
security, by way of oath or protestation, as the King 
might accept as of equal security; some principal 
persons of that religion desired that there might be a 
meeting between the superiors and others of the se- 
veral orders of the Clergy, that they might discourse 
and agree together upon an oath or subscription, that 
all Catholics might take or subscribe, to give the # 
King and the State satisfaction of their fidelity. 
The meeting was at Arundel house, there being, be- 
sides ecclesiastical persons, some of the nobility, and 
other persons of quality of that Religion ; where se- 
veral propositions wer^ made for the disclaiming any 
jiuthority of the Pope in temporal afiairs, to which 
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CHAP, when the company seemed generally to i^gree^ a Je* 
' — suit desired them to consider better of what they 
wercf about, and enlarged very much that they could 
not with a good conscience deny the Pope to have 
authority even in temporal affiiirs within the king* 
dom ; which he endeavoured to prove by many argu- 
ments, upon which the company broke up without 
any conclusion, and met no more upon the debate ; 
many much disliking the Jesuit's positive discourse, 
others thinking it not safe for them to be present at 
such argumentations. 
Necessity Nor will the sccular and regular Clergy ever agree 
Priests as upon any expression for the excluding the Pope's au- 
Cityto^t^ority. If they were discoursed with by those in 
S?c Pto '8 **i^^^ty severally, that is, the superiors of the 
authority in Clei^ and of the several orders, some would yield 
cai a£biis much farther than others ; and, it may be, some of 
" tempo! them, if they might have any reasonable presump- 
"**• tion that they should not be exposed to a foreign ju- 

risdiction abroad for denying it ^at home, would ea- 
sily be induced utterly to abjure any kind of submis- 
sion to the authority of the* Popes, towards whom, in 
truth, all those who follow Jansenius (of which there 
are very many of the Seculars, and some of the Regu- 
lars) have very little reverence, and would have less, 
' if they might safely disclaim the having any : which 
courage would be much advanced if they saw a dis- 
. tinctipn made, and those who avow the more sturdy 
principles, and own a dependence upon the Papal au- 
thority, made examples of and utterly banished the 
kingdom ; which will not be a severity ingratefml to 
the Catholics of the best quality and most peaceable 
tempers in the kingdom, who ujMlei^ much troubfe 
a]id many inconveniences by the froward and impe- 
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rious humour of those fire-brands. And the prin- CHAP; 
cipal care must be of those spiritual persons, the » — 
ghostly fathers; and if they be suffered to govern 
over the consciences of their penitents, without en- 
tering into any kind of obligation themselves for 
their iidelity to the Crown, (as none of them do,) it 
is no matter what oaths are administered to or taken 
by the laity ; nor can less than an entire and absolute 
renouncing any kind of submission to the Pope, as 
well in ecclesiastical as temporal afiairs, be in any 
degree a reasonable assurance of their dutiful and 
peaceable behaviour. 

There is no authority or power that the Pope more Undefined 
affects, or more owns and avows, or doth more exer- the Pope's 
cise, than that, to absolve men from all obligations authority, 
by the oaths they have taken, and to dispense with 
them for violating them. And surely he can chal- 
lenge itor usurp no power that ought to be more 
odious and formidable to all Princes. And therefore 
they cannot be too jealous that their subjects may 
not be corrupted with that doctrine, or too inquisitive 
that they may discover those who are ; which can be 
no other way, than by their renouncing his having 
any such power and authority : and if they refuse to 
declare their judgments in that particular, their fi- 
delity can be no longer depended upon than the 
Pope will permit them to be loyal ; which is a very 
loose and insecure title for Kings to the duty and 
loyalty of their subjects. And yet this is all or the 
greatest objection they can make against their taking 
those oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which the 
laws require them to take, They say they are wil- 
fing to take any oaths, that they will be always faith- 
^1 to the King, and that they will continue so, not- 
withstanding 
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CHAP, widistaading Any dispensation or injunction that the 
•Pope shall publish or grant; but that they dare not 



take upon them to define or limit the Pope's power 
or jurisdiction, and so determine what he can or 
cannot do ; as if they can warrantably declare that 
they will not obey him, if they once believe that he 
hath a just and warrantable power to command 
them. 
All Protei- They speak as much and no more to the purpose 
considered than, that (God be thanked) there is no danger of 
mili^^ted any such unjust injunctions ; that it is now above or 
bwtics. ^^^j. ^ hundred years since any Pope hath mani- 
fested any such disaffection, or issued out any ex- 
communication or other instrument to the prejudice 
of the Crown ; but, on the contrary, that all the late 
Popes have manifested all possible respect to the 
King, his father, and his grand&ther, and wish and 
advise that all t^eir subjects should be dutiful and 
obedient to them* If this were true, as it is noto^ 
riously the contrary, as appears by Innocent the 
Tenth sending Rinuccini his Nuncio into Ireland in 
the late rebellion there, (as hath been mentioned be- 
fore,) with as full and absolute power and authority^ or 
a greater, than he gives to his Legates at Bolc^na or 
Ferrara, or to his General, in the dominions of the 
Church, and who absolved all his subjects not only 
from their allegiance, but from the oath they had 
lately taken, upon the pacification, of future obe- 
dience upon the King's pardon of their past trans- 
gressions ; I say, if this interruption had not been of 
their pretended modesty and peaceable dispositions, 
yet we all know that they all look upon the Crown, 
and all Protestants of his M ^esty's dominions, as 
under the excommunication of Gregory the Thir- 
teenth 
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teenth and Sixtus Quintus^ as if the same had been CHAP, 
renewed and thundered out again by the Urbans and — '-^ — 



the Innocents, and the Clements, who have suc- 
ceeded ; that they look upon them all as the same 
Heretics they were when those Excommunications 
were first issued out, and that they renounce all 
commerce and correspondence with all Protestant 
Princes and £itates, by sending or receiving Ambas- 
sadors. This declares and avows a perpetual hostility 
with them, which, if it were generally resented by 
those Princes, and a war were declared by them all 
against that Prince and all his subjects, (as by the 
law of nations might be done,) I much doubt, or ra- 
ther believe, that no Catholic Prince would find him- 
self concerned in the quarrel to support an insolence 
so contrary to their joint practice ; and which alone 
prevents and obstructs that Christian unity which 
ought to be^ and would be, amongst all Christian 
Princes against Pagans and Infidels, and which can 
only hinder them from making Christendom a prey 
to the barbarous enemies of Christ. 

It is very true, that, since it hath pleased God to The 
bless the Protestant Religion to that degree, that itof a^e 
subsists without the protection, and against all thq",^^jj^g 
malice of its enemies ; and that the Catholic Princes^ Jf*^;"*" 
notwithstandinfiT all the absolutions excommunica-"nottobe 

I . 1. • c t^ «* kept with 

hons and mterdictions from Rome, are well con- "heretics." 
tented to make and observe leagues and treaties of 
alliance and commerce with them, and to entertain 
the strictest amity together, to that degree . as to 
enter into leagues ofiensive and defensive with them, 
even against Catholic Princes and States; many 
learned and worthy persons of that Religion have 
thcmght fit tp renounce and disclaim that odious and 

horrible 
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CHAP, horrible doctrine, " that faith is not to be kept with 
— '^ — " Heretics ;** an opinion only of angry and passion^ 
ate particular men, ^contrary to the truth and inte^ 
grity of Catholic Religion ; and even the most angry 
men have in this last age declined the urging and in- 
sisting upon that envious and detested proposition. 
Yet we must say, that this renouncing and disclaim- 
ing is but the act of particular men ; for the Faculty 
of the Sorbonne (which hath piously and honestly 
contradicted, and, as much as in them lies^ con- 
demned it) is but so many particular men, as to the 
pronouncing a Catholic verity. The Church of Rome 
hath in no degree deposited this weapon by disavow- 
ing it, and no half age passes without avowing and 
assuming it; and if the dictates of the Popes them- 
selves be of authority enough to establish a Catholic 
doctrine, the tenet and assertion will have no lesr 
credit to support it. 
piscourae It was but in the reign of Henry the Fourth of 
vin-Tfth^ France, (as hath been touched upon before,) that 
S^SilS! Clement the Eighth, then Pope, speaking with Car- 
dinal D'Ossat of a peace between the Crowns of 
France and Spain, and that they should both join in 
a war against En^and, (Queen Elizabeth being then 
alive,) the Cardinal answered him; that the King, 
who was always an exact observer of his word and 
promise, would have much ado to disengage himsdf 
from that alliance which he had lately renewed and 
confirmed by an oath : but the J^ope answered him, 
that that oath was made to an heretic, and that the 
King had made quite another oath to Grod, and to 
him ; and afterwards added, (what he had often said 
to him before,) that Kings and Sovereign Princes 
gave themselves the liberty to do any thing that 

might 
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might tend to their advantage ; and that it was come CHAP, 
now to that height, that nobody imputed it to them 



as a crime, nor thought the wors^ of them for so 
doing ; and alleged a saying of Francis Maria, Duke 
of Urbin, who used to say, " If a gentleman or a 
*' lord, not a sovereign, kept not his word, it would 
^^ be a great dishonour and reproach to him ; but So* 
•* vereign Princes, upon interests of state, could, 
*^ without any great blame, make and break treaties at 
** their pleasure; make alliances, and, as soon as that 
** is done, quit them, lie, betray, and do any thing 
" else:** upon which the good Cardinal observed to 
the King, that the hatred the Pope bore to Heretics 
transported him so far, that he let slip out of his 
mouth sometimes, though under the name of an- 
other, maxims very pernicious, and wholly unworthy 
of a man of honour or honesty. And no question, 
this opinion of the keeping no faith with Heretics is 
as much the doctrine of the Court of Rome now as 
it was then ; and it was the ground of the two Bulls 
mentioned before, and issued out by Urban and In* 
nocei^t, one i^inst the peace of Germany, and the 
other against that of Spain with the Low Countries^ 
after those seas of blood which had been let out in 
both those wars. 

It cannot therefore be wondered at, if Protestant p*p»isu. 
Princes cannot be confident of the affection and fide-do^^ 
lity of their Roman Catholic subjects, who refuse to^l^^-' 
disclaim that power ^o be in the Pope which he will^J"^^ 
be sure to use to their destruction when he finds itGaiUcwi 

Cburcu. 

convenient ; and which power they have no obliga* 
tion from their Religion to believe; for if they had, 
the College of Sorbonne would not so often have pre«> 
sumed to declare against it ; and it is no longer sinet 

than 
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CHAP, than the year sixteen hundred and thirty-three, that 
— '-^ — it thought fit, upon a new occasion, to renew the same 
declaration, *^ quhd subdiii fidem ei obedientiam Regi 
^ ChrUttafussimo iia debent ui ab us milto pr^etextu 
" dispensari possini;^ which is as much as is re- 
quired of those to whom the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy are administered. Whoever hath read the 
many determinations of the Sorbonne upon this sub- 
ject of the Pope's authority, or the considerations of the 
learned Gerson, Chancellor of France, must confess, 
that all the little reverence the Gallican Church hath 
for the Pope proceeds only from the narrow conces- 
sions that Crown hath made to him, not from tiie 
conscience of what he claims as the Vicar of Christ^ 
And Petrus de Aliaco, Bishop of Cambray, and a 
Cardinal, says clearly in his treatise ^^ de Authoritate 
" EcdesiiB^ that those words of our Saviour, " Peire, 
** rogam pro ie^ ui non deficiai fides tua^^ was not 
spoken of the personal faith of Peter, " seddefide eo 
^^ clesuB r ^nd of that only it was said, that the gates 
of hell ^^ non pravalebunt adversus earn, not adversus 
'^ te;'^ which was the universal opinion of that age, 
and is not different from the present ; as may fur^ 
ther appear by the censuie of the Faculty of Paris 
upon the book written within these very few years 
by Jaques Vernant, who endeavoured to raise the 
Pope's authority to the highest extent of the Jesuits ; 
which censure and declaration i^inst the proposi- 
tions of Vernant was by this King's command, after 
it was r^stered in the Parliament of Paris, sent to 
be entered in all the Parliaments within the several 
provinces gf France. And if any doubt can remain 
of the opinion of the Gallican Church in this parti- 
cular, it will be cleared by reading the excellent book 
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of the late Bishop of Paris, Petrus de Marca, *^ De CHAP. 
'^ Concordid Sacerdotii ei Imperii' — ■ 

But let the Gallican Church say what it will, and Unaltered 
the College of Sorbonne define and determine what church and 
it thinks reasonable, and the Crown of Frarice doR°^g^®^ 
what it pleases to manifest its power and authority, 
there can be no question but. that the Church and 
the Court of Rome adhere still to their old most rigid 
maxims ; and, however their civility and manners in 
conversation are more refined, their bitterness ani-» 
mosity and malice against all those of the reformed 
Religion are not in any degree inferior to what they 
were when Luther first provoked them ; and all the 
extravagant and execrable expressions they then used 
against those of that Religion, and against those 
Princes who ' countenanced them, or against those 
Princes who would not or could not prosecute them 
with the same fury and blood-thirstiness as they 
wished and advised, (in which the Emperor himself, 
as well as the King of France, or other Catholic 
Princes, underwent a full measure of reproaches;) I 
say^ the same spirit still reigns, and the same pride 
and acrimony will be exjH'essed, when they shall find 
a conjuncture which they believe will be favourable 
to them. 

And of this there needs no other manifestation 'i^^^pubii- 

_ , . - . , . , cation of 

than the many Virulent expressions and invectives P^Uayicint'« 
throughout the two great volumes published by thcti^o^u^ii 
late Cardinal Pallavicini against all of that Religion, ^^^'^"^' 
in his answer to the unanswerable History of the 
Council of Trent, (even whilst the pillar was stand- 
ing in Rome as the monument of the supremacy of 
the King of France, Lewis the Fourteenth, over 
Alexander tfie Seventh, Bishop of Rome,) and his so 
carefully publishing the authentic letter sent from Paul 
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CHAP, the Third to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, upon 

■ — his convocation of the German States to Worms and 

the edict there, after that great Prince had enough 
declared the esteem and reverence he had for the 
Sacred Chair, by his sacking of Rome, and impri- 
sonment and contumelious usage of the person of 
Clement the Seventh, upon his odious dissimulation 
and reiterated breach of &ith : yet the next succesr 
sor of that very Pope presumed, upon the occasion of 
that Prince's convening that assembly, (in which that 
edict was made for the Interim, until the differences 
ill religion could be settled by a General Council,) 
to write that letter to him, in which he declared that 
he had nothing to do to interpose or give rules con- 
cerning religion, though in his own dominions, but 
that the same depended wholly upon hitn as the 
Vicar c^ Christ; and, besides the misapplying several 
t^xts of Scripture, as if his authority over the Em-* 
peror^had been fully established there, he puts him 
in mind of the proceedings of his predecessors, the 
Pc^pes, against the Harries and the Frederica, the pre- 
decessors of the Eimperor, for their disobedience to 
the Holy Chair ; and mentions the wicked ^B^cts of 
^ose treasons and conspirades of those Popes as tlie 
punishment of God upon that disobedience in the 
Emperors; and does upon the matter menaoe him 
with the like, if he doth not letract that edict,. ufM>n 
the observation whweof the peace of Germany did 
entirely depend. And it may very reasonably be be- 
lieved, th;Bit the chief end and reason of publiahing 
that book (which, by the formaHity of the licence;^ 
and the Pope*s own grant for the sole impvession of it, 
may be justly received as the. dpctsine of the Cathor. 
lie Church) was only tp revive all those angry pvor 
positions an^ bitter expressions against those of the 

Pro- 
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Protestant Religicm; and that they may be looked CHAP, 
upon as such heretics as the Church can hate no — 



peace with or charity for, how different soever their 
common stile is now from that which was used to* 
wards them in that age ; and that they may see; that 
they have the same opinion of them, and kindness 
towards them, as Sixtus the Fifth had^ when he told 
Cardinal Joyeuse that Queen Elizabeth was an in^ 
fidel deprived of her kingdom by Apostolical cen*^ 
stmes, and that he would treat the Turk witii much 
more kindness and condescension than he would dor 
any heretic. 

And if the Pope be allowed to exercise any autho*N«caB»<y«^ 
rity in another Prince's dominions (how limited 8o*taking th© 
ever the same may seem to be) under the stiie of^^uity! 
^ritual, or any other restraint, it ^all, by the art^ 
fice and comments of his emissaries the Priests^ be 
extended to sucii a magnitude in the hearts and af^' 
iecticms of the subjects, as shall be strong enough to* 
disturb and shake all the temporality, when it shall 
be applied to that, purpose ; and therefore, any pre* 
tenee to the whole must be renounced, and thos^ 
oaths taken by the Ckrgy, and by all Priests who shall 
be suited to abide within the kingdom, as well as 
by the Laitfr, whose obedience can never be ascev^ 
tained whilst their consciemJes are governed or A* 
reeted by men who are not under the samtf diiliga- 
tions, ) 

Next the so stupid resignation to, or introduction' P^pai Sa. 
of the supreme authority of the Bishop of Rome into the^gr^t 
so mamy provinees of the Latin Church, (for they doun"haJfta. 
not pretend that any of the Greek Church, which ^!^^^*^^ 
was still much the more numerous, ever paid sub^^^cen 

,* •n • 1 . £• 11 Christianf. 

jection^ to them tnl within few jnpars, and what ccm- 
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CHAP* cessions they made for that unprofitable subjectic« it 

' — as well known,) nothing is more wonderful, than that 

it hath not been rejected by more ; since it ig every 
day more and more understood, not only by the 
learned scholars in all Catholic kingdoms, but by the 
great Princes and Statesmen of that Church, that it 
IS no essential part of their religion; and that iti^ 
the greatest, if not the only cause of the uncharitable 
disunion and separation between Christians ; I say 
uncharitable, for disunion and separation there may 
be without uncharitableness. 
Impossibi- The temper of considering how all good Christians 
Church of may become so tar united as to pray tor and with 
scndng^o one another, (which is an expedient jMously to be 
Sktion^of longed for,) hath persuaded many devout men of the 
SuhoHc**" Roman, as well as of the Protestant party, to believe 
and Pio- as well as wish, that a way may be found out to re- 
Churchos. coucile botli Churchcs ; and that one and the other,^ 
parting with somewhat that may piously be parted* 
with, both may be reconciled to a charitable and re* 
iigious communion tc^ether; and, it may be, the 
opinion of the easiness and probability of this, if 
the consultation were entered upon, hath prevented 
much of that reformation which would before thift* 
time have been made in both Churches by them- 
selves, if they had not deferred it out of an opinion 
that it would be better done together. For neither 
of the Churches believe that there is no doctrine in; 
either which may not be better explained, and that 
there are not many other particulars, both in disci- 
pline and practice, which may not be altered or de- 
parted from, for the satisfaction of such a considera* 
ble body of good Christians as would thereby be re- 
conciled to one congregation and one communion., 

' - And 
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And this would easily be done, if Soveifeign Prince^ CHAP. 

would vindicate their own authority and supreme ju- '- — 

risdiction, and by National Councils take cjkre for 
the settling all matters pertaining to the Church iu 
their own dominions, which, by correspondence with 
the like National Councils under the neighbour 
Princes, will without any difficulty sever what is of ^ 
the essence of religion from what may in the prac- 
tice of it be permitted, in respect of the government 
nature and customs of several nations ; so that all 
Christians would but submit to the present cus- 
toms of the devotions and religious rites established 
in the several Churches where they corae ; as St. 
Ambrose told St. Austin, that he found great /ease ixk 
Jiimself (and therefore commended that temper to 
him) in conforming to the practice of the Church of 
Rome whilst he was at Rome, and by observing the 
customs of the Church of Milan whilst he was at 
Milan : and they would find ai^ument enough in the 
devotions of every Christian Church to communicate 
together, (though there were many opinions, if they 
were examined, in whidi they did not concur^) 
whereby the visible and- uncharitable outward schism 
would be prevented, which alone keeps the different 
opinions from being reconciled, by keeping them 
from being understood. But to imagine that this 
blessed reformation and pacification can ever be 
made by or with the consent of the Pope, or without 
the demolishing his Supremacy, and excluding him 
from any power in the territories of other Princes or 
over their subjects, is not worthy of the experienoe 
or the wisdom of the present age. It is lawful and 
reasonable for us to judge by their constant practice, 
and what they have always doncffrom the time they 
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CHAP, have granped the power in their own hands, what 
■ — they will do fof the Alt^re ; and we may Be sharp- 
sighted enough to discern what they ought in wis- 
dom not to do, if they hope to preserve that power 
still in their h^nds. 
Opinions There are indeed two particular opinions, or rather 
restrainc^^^ imaginations, which have rettrained, and (it may be) 
S^d'fto. stiH restrain both Catholic and Protestant Princes 
ISS^w ^^^ pursuing this expedient, and have been enter- 
from re- tained by many very pious and learned meii of the one 
the Papal and the other profession, as like to produce that which 
tion^ is so desirable ; but which can less reasonably enter- 
tain us longer, than when they fi^st entered into the 
minds of men. The first is, a belief, that the observa- 
tion which the Popes of this last age cannot but have 
made, how ofiensive and neglected many of their 
usurpations grow every day to Catholic Prinoefir and 
States, no less than to Protestants, (who live towards 
each other with the same fidelity and punctuality as 
either of them observes towards the Holy Chair it- 
self,) will induce them to consent in time to such a 
reformation or concession as may satisfy all parties ; 
rather than run the hazard in. some sturdy conflict^ 
that may arise by very many accidents, (which may 
naturally be supposed to occur,) to have more extoited 
from them, when they are less at eaae to contends 
The second is, that the growth and multiplicatioa of 
erroneous opinions in matter of religion, or fimn 
matter of religion, (which, without being heretical 
by any rule that is yet declared, may prove as trou«^ 
blesome to the peace and unity of kingdoms, as well 
Catholic as others, as if they were heretical,) may 
dispose all Catholic Princes to oblige the Popes to 
consent to the calling a General Council^ witisi siich 
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ciircumstances with inference to liberties of all kinds, chap. 

as may prepare all men to come with that temper • — 

and ingenuity as shall engage thetn in the investi*- 
gation of truths without inclining to faction or in- 
terest : and men are the more in love with this reme- 
dy, Itnd think it like to be the more effectual, if they 
have any other reason beside, because all Popes hdve 
most unwillingly ever been drawn to submit to it, or 
to call any Council; except it be held in a place 
subject to their govei'nment, and by persons like to 
be at their own disposal. But, I say, either of thes^ 
expectations is not worthy of that sagacity that all 
men of experience and observation in the great 
transactions of the world are endued with, of what 
opinion soever, and who know of how little preva- 
lence the sinciere and abstracted love of religion is in 
all those transactions. 

The Grroufid of the first error hath proceeded fromi™P'ot>aw- 
the famthar, and, it tnay be, innocent conversation Pope's ^n- 
between- persons of different judgments, though bothlny'JSo? 
of confessed learning, who, finding that those di£kr 
ences did not produce any aversion from each other^ 
did really believe that the same temper would work 
the same effect in all other men ; especially in those 
who in all politic respects seemed to them to have 
most reason to wish a reconciliation. And from 
>hence either side makes conclusions according to the 
narrowness of their own understandings, and unskil- 
fulness in their conjectures ; whilst one of them con- 
cludes, that the Church of Rome would make more 
concessions than it can ever be induced to make ; 
and the other as unwarrantably thinking, that such, 
or it may be fewer condescensions, would satisfy all 
the Protestant Princes or Churches, of which kind of 
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CHAP, satisfaction they have no manner of comprehension^ 
and^ by having a good opinion of each other s man- 
ners and sincerity^ think that the di&rences be- 
tween them are rather verbal, than real and sub- 
stantial, (which in some particulars is true enough,) 
and that there wants nothing towards a perfect re- 
conciliation but unbiassed and dispassioned persons 
to negociate it; without considering how few such 
dispassioned persons there are in the world, and that 
none such ever had, or ever will have, power to con- 
tribute to it. Though there may be, as I said, men 
of good learning and much honesty, who, dissenting 
in their judgments, have the same fancy, and do 
heartily wish the same thing, and what they say, yet 
the little experience I have had of those persons 
hath made me observe, that the Cathobcs have aU 
ways had great advantage by the want of ingenuily, 
and by giving themselves leave to say what thay 
wished, rather than what they knew or believed;. 

Before the troubles which broke out in the year 
sixteen hundred and forty, when the Church of Eng- 
land was thought to be in no danger of oppression, it 
was a common bait laid out by many learned Catho- 
lics, that the differences were so small between the 
Church of England and that of Rome, that they 
were easy to be reconciled ; towards which Mr. Da- 
venport*, a Franciscan Friar of good learning,, made, 
his approach, in a book wherein he calls himself Fran-< 
ciscuR k Sancta Clara; and the which I the rather be- 
lieve to be well intended, because it was suppressed by 

* [Christopher Davenport, bom at Cvpentrjf 1^9^.— -entered into the 
franciscan Order hy ijhe name of Franciscus d Sanotd Qlara; Provincial of 
his Order in England, and one of the Chief Chaplains to the Queen of King 
Charlu IJ. S^ Wood's 4thfn^ QjmmtueB, s^fsoud eUt^ voL n, p. ^%.} 
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the Inquisition. And it was in those days commonly CHAP. 

said by a Benedictine Monk of the most eminent learn ^^ — 

ing, who went by the name of Father Leander, " that 
" if any member of the Church of England would, 
** in the way of confession, assure him, that for all his 
" opinions in religion he would very willingly submit 
'^ them to, and stand to the judgment of a General 
" Council, when it should be called lawfully, he for 
** his part would immediately give him absolution, 
" and reconcile him to the Church ;" and I am not 
sure that this profession from a man who was well 
thought of, and known to have very little reverence 
for the Pope, did not. make impression upon some 
men of good parts ; when he could not but know, 
that upon such a general profession and confession, 
or without an absolute abjuration of the Church of 
England, he could give him no absolution ; or if he 
did, that, by the rules to which he was subject, both 
the absolution and reconciliation are void, and of no 
effect. Alas ! those, and the men of that class, know 
little of the Pope's constitution, and how little he is 
to be moved by overtures <rf reconciliation. 

It is equally unreasonable to expect that the Pope 
will willingly depart from any of those prerogatives, 
with which his predecessors have been invested, or 
of which they have been possessed for some hundred 
of years. He sees all his neighbour Princes not only 
positive in enjoying what their ancestors have left to 
them, withojit inquiring by what right or title they 
came to it, but solicitous to increase their power, and 
to enlarge their dominions ; and so he easily satisfies 
himself with retaining the authority he finds himself 
in possession of, whether he be sure that Christ left 
it hipi or no. And as other Princes think themselves 
• rather 
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CHAP, rather obliged to provide for their own greatn^sd, 
' ■ **■ — and the plenty and happiness of theii^ own dominions, 
than to contribute out of their own to make their 
neighbours more at ease, so he looks upon himself as 
trusted to support the Papacy to the full height at 
which he received it, and not in the least degree to 
diminish the state, and revenue, and dependence 
which belongs to himself, to increase and establish 
the peace and security of all the Christian world be- 
sides. How independent and infallible and supreme 
soever the person of the Pope is, and how uncon- 
trollable soever his authority is, yet it is a Catholic 
doctrine, that he may be deposed if he become here- 
tic ; and therefore he is obliged, for his own security, 
never to be suspected to incline to those who have 
withdrawn their obedience from the Church, for what 
reason soever. He knows very well, that consenting 
to any alteration in opinion or practice, to comply 
with the consciences of other men, will encourage 
others to make more unreasonable demands. That 
a palpable error and mischief ought not to be re- 
moved to comply with the presumption of a poor 
Friar, was reason enough to restrain Leo the Tenth 
fipom satisfying Luther in some particulars which 
were agreeable enough to his own judgment and dis- 
cretion. There is nothing more manifest (both by 
the instructions to the several Ambassadors, and by 
the frequent declarations and importunities of the 
Bishops of France and Spain, as well as of Germa- 
ny) than that those kingdoms did desire that the 
Sacrament might be delivered in both kinds ; and 
France as well as Germany did heartily wish that 
the growing and spreading schisms in both nations 
might be composed, by permitting marriage to the 
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Cl6rgy, as well as the cup td the hBity ; so that nei- CHAP, 
ther of those points were then looked upon by those — ^ — 
Catiiolic countries as cx)ntradictions to Catholic reU- 
gion, nor could the Pope then have avoided consent- 
ing to those and otl^r reformations^ if he had not 
eluded their importunity by seeming to concur with 
them in opinion of the convenience and benefit of 
what they proposed, and in his inclination to grant 
that himself, out of the plenitude of his own power, 
which would endure long contest, and take up very 
much time in the Council ; by which pretence, 
and the jealousy which he kindled between those 
Princes upon their other pretences and different in- 
terests, he prevailed with them all that those parti- 
culars should be referred by the Council to the de- 
termination of His Holiness, and thereupon consent 
that the Council should be dissolved : after which 
he would never endure either of the particulars to be 
proposed to him ; declaring upon all occasions, in sea- 
son and out of season, in earnest and in jest, that die 
Council itself would have gratified those Princes and 
nations in what they desired, if they had not known 
that it was not consistent with Catholic religicMi. 
And now both of them, the single life of the Clergy, 
(with what scandal or wickedness soever accom- 
panied,) and the receiving of the Communion in one 
kind, (how contrary soever to Christian institution,) 
are looked upon as main pillars of the Catholic faith, 
and no proposition in Calvin is less consistent with 
the Roman religion, tl^n the violation of either of 
those particles. 

The other expedient towards reconciUation, by aimpossibi. 
General Coun«;il, administers less of hope, because jng a (S^c- 
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CHAP, it is in a degree impossible. For the proof whereof, 
-before we shall make use of other arguments that are 



fectuai par- demonstrative, we may urge the judgment of a late 
**^' Pope himself; for his own approbation and Mcensing 
makes what is so approved and licensed to be his own. 
Not for Cardinal Piallavicini hopes (which may be well 

Wtavici- called the judgment of Pope Alexander the Se- 
^r*' venth) that the reading his History of the Council- of 
Trent, granting it should produce no other fruit, will 
yet remove a scandal common enough among zea- 
lous but inexperienced persons in civil afiajrs, which 
is, why in this age Popes do not assemble Councils 
as they used formerly to do, as the canons do enjoin, 
and as the restoration of our decaying and sinking 
discipline seems to require. " Without doubt," says 
he, (for I use no other words than his own,) *' who-« 
** ever reads the successes of this last Council, even 
** in those things wherein Suave Jknd I do not dis- 
** agree, will find, that in the mystical heaven of the 
** Church there rs no conjunction harder to be made, 
^^ or, being once made, of a more dangerous influence, 
^' than a General Synod ; so that^ as long a& the 
" course of the world shall go on as it does," (this 
was said not above a dozen years since, and there 
appears no alteration since that time,) ^^ an attempt- 
'^ ing it in extreme necessity would be a perfect 
^^ tempting of God, and such an assembly would 
^^ make the Church run an evident risk of having its- 
'^ flock scattered ;** and so, according to his usual un- 
wariness, he proceeds to the use of other arguments, 
the strength whereof chiefly implies, that it would 
be very inconvenient and mischievous to the Pope 
that there should be any General Council convened ; 

which, 
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Tt^htoh^ as I $aid before, is the 'best, if not the only chap. 
argument, which prevails with most m^n to believe — '-^ — 
that it would produce much good. 

But, ifthatever other men may think or say, it 
must seem very strange, especially to Catholics, who 
ane persuaded to think that their religion and Church 
itself is founded very deep in the authority and an- 
tiquity . of General Councils, which destroyed and 
rooted up all those thorns and briars, the heresies 
and impieties which were like in its infancy to have 
choked religion, and to have rendered it utterly un- 
fruitful, and which have given and preserved all that 
vigour which hath sustained it ever since ; it must, 
1 iNiy, seem strange to all such Catholics, to hear it 
said by a Pope, or a Cardinal with the Pope's appro- 
bation, ^* that the attempting to call a General Coun- 
*^ cil, as long as the course of the world goes as it 
^^ now does, would be a perfect tempting of God ;" 
. and ^^ tha( such an assembly would make the Church 
" run an evident risk of having its flock scattered." 
If this appears scandalous to the ordinary rank of 
Catholics, hcM much deeper impression must it 
make upon all those (who, we may reasonably con- ' 
oeive, will amount to a major part of the Roman com- 
munion) who do really believe that a General Coun- 
cil is the only representative of the Church, and hath 
the supreme jurisdiction to depose the Pope? And 
whosoever submits to the Councils of Constance and 
Basil do so believe. And will not all these men be apt 
to think, that those men, who will have no General 
Synods, would have no other Church than what ia 
comprehended within the sole person of the Pope,; 
and would rather be without the promise made by 
our Saviour to his Church, than that it should be 

under- 
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CHAP, understood to be iflade to any other representa- 
' — ^ — tive? 

Other rea- However, (though not for the CardinaPs reasoni^,) 
impoMibi- I do with some confidence conceive that it is de- 
*^* monstrable to be utterly impossible that a General 

Council can ever be lawfully called, or assemble to 
any purpose; unless it were po8sible*that a CoundU 
could first meet to determine what anotlier Council 
should or could do, or what submission sboukl be 
paid to it when it is assembled. 

It is not because no single perton doth or can as- 
sume, or indeed pretends to the power cf calling 
it, in such a manner and quality as those £mperors 
confessedly bad, who summoned those four first 
CEcumenical Councils, which are received, and I 
think submitted to, by all Christians, and who were 
the Sovereigns of all those Prelates who were con- 
vened to meet, and could therelbre compel them to 
meet, and could likewise compel aU Christians (fer 
^ all Christians were their subjects too) to submit^ and 

yield obedience to their decrees ; whereas no Em- 
peror, nor the Pope himself, (who ctaims alKiurdly 
the sole power to call and ta dissolve all CouncHs,) 
doth presume or pretend to call the Prelates wIm 
are subjects to other Priaices ta attend in^ tliaae 
Councils against, or without their own Sovereigns* 
consent ; so that those meetings must be (whatever 
tile stile of the summons is, as that of the CouncSi of 
Trent was an original) by a general consent of Sbve^ 
reign Princes, before they do any thing i^ and t&en^ 
when they have done all they can, there mnat be 
another consent and approbaticMa and reception, by 
the same Sovereign Princes, before aay of t^ir sub^ 
jeets^ are bound to» yi^d oJbedieiice to the decrees. 

I do 
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I do Ciot state the impossibility of the meeting CHAP. 

in a General Council from hence, how great soever ■ — 

the difficulties appear to be ; for it is possible, and 
hut possible, that all Christian Princes, even whem 
all the world is Christian, may agree and consent 
to send their several Prelates, or so many of them 
as are fit, to represent their national Churches, to 
be present in a General Council ; for we may law- 
fully expect in that conjuncture, when all the world 
is Christian, that there will be another spirit of 
meekness and charity in all of them,, than is yet 
discovered to be in many of them. But the impos- 
sibiUty will consist in not finding a place where this 
General Council can hope to meet, and from thence 
return to give an account to their Princes and their 
People, who sent them^ of what hath been deter- 
mined. 

It must be a convenient placid, where all who 
are Chiristians at pres^jat, (which, God knows, is 
but a very little part of the world,) and all who we 
are to believe will be Christians, may meet ; that is, 
aU mankind that inhabits the world ; of the niagni* 
ttt^ whj^r^of we have no rational rules to judge by ; 
and our experience leads us into despair of ever hav- 
ing any knowledge of it, by the very little that any 
of those have attained who have spent their whole 
l^Qs in the inquiry, and going from province to 
province, and from kingdom to kingdom ; most 
wher^f have never return^ to let their friends 
know what they have seen ; and they who have 
given the largest account have seen so little of any 
of the four quarters ol the worid, that we have re- 
c^ved very btUe information froesi them,, otherwise 
than for the aatiisfinetioa of a lawful and inooceiM: cu^. 
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CHAP, riosity, of which there is no end or satiety. And if 
there were no other argument than this to convince 



and confute the illimited and extravagant ambition 
of the Pope, it would be enough to make the impos* 
sibihty manifest, that our Saviour could leave any 
such single person for the administration of so large 
a jurisdiction, of which he qan receive neither ac- 
count or information in the whole current of his life, 
though it should be much longer than any of those 
Vicars have lived. 
Result of Indeed, if •we shall confine our General Council 
ricsofthc only to the Prelates of the Latin Church, (which 
Trent^by^ would bc au ill argument to prove the divine institu- 
imd c^dt ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Universal Bishop,) we may then resort to 
nai Paiiavi- the Cardinal's authority, and,, from the reading the 
History of the Council of Trent, and irom the other 
as authentic records of that convention, conclude, 
that if there be not a simple and direct,' there is a 
presumptive and rational impossibility, that any such 
Council as, even with that restriction, can be called 
General, •will ever »m^et; and if it should, that it 
would ever be effectual towards the peace and union 
of the Church. We may all know, if we will take 
the pain^, how much all Catholic Princes did desire 
and resolve to reform the exorbitancies and corrup- 
tions of the Court of Rome, and to abridge the ex- 
cessive personal power of the Pope himself, when for 
so many years they called for, and at last even com- 
pelled him to consent to, a General Council; which 
was by a thousand artifices eluded, corrupted, and 
made ineffectual, as soon as it was convened at 
Trent; and which, by the proceedings. and discove- 
ries then made, hath convinced the world, 1st, that 
^t is impossible that even that part of the Christian 
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Church can reasonably hope to meet in any General Chap. 
Council ; 2dly, that in any assemblies of that kind, — ^^ — 
the Pope presiding, (except it be with such limita* 
tions as he will never consent unto,) he will sa- 
crifice the peace, and happiness, and piety of all par- 
ticular kingdoms and nations to his own private in- 
terest, ambition, and tyranny ; 3dly, that the faq- 
tion and emulation between the Catholic Princes 
will never suflfer those assemblies to contribute to the 
lessening and restraining the Pope's authority, how 
grievous soever it is to themselves, and how much 
soever they resolve to controul it by their own acts 
of power in their own dominions, or any where else, 
and how much soever they contemn it with reference 
to conscience and religion ; because it would look 
^ like a public compliance with the Protestants. And 
these three conclusions are notorious and manifest in 
that excellent history written by Fra Paolo, the Ve- 
netian, of the proceedings in that Council; and no 
less in the bitter, virulent, and voluminous answer 
which the Cardinal Pallavicini hath published against 
that history ; and in which latter Work (besides the 
refutations and contradictions which are in the most 
minute and frivolous particulars, as the days of the 
month when the congregations were held, and the 
number of the persons present, or opposing each other, 
and ihe like) the artifices and uningenuity of the Court 
of Rome, and the unalterable principles of the policy 
thereof, with their imposing upon the Bishops who 
are their subjects, and their palpable corrupting and 
buying the votes of others wha ftr6 the subjects of 
other states, the corrupt designs and intrigues of all 
tlie Catholic Princes to compass some design of their 
<Jwn, and their absolute command over the cOn-« 
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CHAP, sciences of their own Bishops and Clei^, and kistlj^ 
the liberty which all Princes reserve to themselves to 



receive or reject, according^ to their own will and 
pleasure, all that shall be resolved and concluded in 
those Councils, are as evident and apparent as in the 
other. So that in truth the long labours of that Car- 
dinal (though he confesses he hath built upon an- 
other man's foundation) have rather furnished us 
with an addition and supplement of many useful re^ 
cords and memorials which were wanting to the 
other, than weakened the faith or credit of the other, 
> in whatsoever of importai\ce that was delivered by 
him* 
Catholic Not to spcak of the factions artifices and sinister 
down by contrivances which are unavoidable in all popular as- 
cifof Trent semblies, and of which some of the Fathers complain- 
fng au^l^I ed that there was too much even in some of those 
hSd "^^^ wliich are acknowledged by all to be CBcumenical, it 
niont con- is morallv impossible that there can ever be expect- 
by the cd a General Council to be assembled together, that 
^^' shall be equal and indifferent for the decision and 
determination of all points in controversy, which al- 
ready are, or hereafter may grow, in matters of reli- 
gion. Let there be such an agreement in the calling 
it that it shall meet a|id come together, the first 
great controversy that must be determined must be 
the preeminence and power which the Bishop of 
Rome assumes and would usurp over the rest; and 
that point is like to find a very righteous decision by 
the impudent, absurd, and unnatural exclusion of 
whole Christian kingdoms and states from being pre- 
sent, and having, places and votes in those Councils 
which are to argue judge and determine from 
whence the true cause of the schism and separation 
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hath profceeded, and where the greatest errors in CHAP, 
doctrine or practice are received, and countenanced.-^ — -i- — 
Whereas, in those primitive Councils in which any 
heresies have been examined considered and con- 
demned, as the Arian, Eutychian, and the rest, those 
Bishops who were known to be Arians, or tainted 
with the other heresies, were all present, and had 
their places in those Councils with the other Bi- 
shops, and argued, debated, and so defended their 
own assertions, and gave their own free votes in the 
scrutiny, when by the major part their opinions were 
condemned. But the Council of Trent hath left it 
as a Catholic rule, that na person, who holds any 
opinions which have been, condemned by the Pope, 
shall have any place in the Council : so that all ap- 
peal to foture Councils, which hath been the uncon-* 
trolled liberty and practice in all the ages of tlie 
Church, is at once taken away or eluded, and the 
only use of Councils declared impertinent ; since all 
their wisdom and authority is vested in the Pope- 
Upon this ground all the Lutherans^ and the irest of 
the reformed religion, were excluded, and had no 
other place offered or allowed: to them in that Coun- 
cil, but as criminals; and had liberty, rather .to dcr- 
fend their persons, and answer fen; theip/livesjj than to 
maintain or justify their . doctrine or opinion: and 
Virgerius, the Bishop of Capo d'Istria, though he 
had been Nuncio for the Pope in Germany, and 
<mme to that Council as a member of it, because he 
was known to he of Luther's judgment in sbnle 
points, could not be admitted to sit there by the JLe^ 
gates, unless he would first go to Rome, and justify 
himself to the Pope ; and the Cardinal Pallavicini 
thinks he hath answered it very substantially, when 
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CHAP, he isays, " Fenne al Coneilio tsser amniesaofra giudici 
" rfi quttlafede^ dalla quale erravu^r '^ He tcame to 



^^ the Oonncil to be admitted amongst the judges of 
<^ that religion which he contradicted ;** as if it were 
a reasonabk thing to oblige a man, who hath a con- 
troversy for his inheritance^ to refer the decision to a 
person who makes chum to the same inheritance: 
and so the pck)r Bishop (to prevent the being sent to 
Rome) was compelled to make his escape into the 
country of the Grisons, amongst whom he spent 
^e remainder of his life, and published his work 
in defence of his opinions. According to 'this me- 
thod they proceeded likewise against Ermande, Elec- 
tor and Archbishop of Cologne, without sufifering 
him to take his place in the Council as a member of 
it. So that nobody can wonder that no Protestant 
kitigdom, or province^ or person, oafi look upon that 
little conreirtion (which in many sessions, wberein 
they pronouneed Canons of faith in points of control- 
versy, did not exceed the number of forty) as a G^ 
neral Council of the Catholic Church, of whidb it 
had none of the marks essentially necessary to it. 
Dissatis&c Enoiigh hatdi) been said before of the proceedings 
c^ttitVf'^ ^ Ais Coun^l ; and therefore I siiall only add a 
^e'cL^?^^^ tipoo what paisi»i after the edndusiiMi of it; 
?co^^ by which the Fope*a tergiversation was yet more ihk 
cii of Trent, torious and scandalous after the Council was dis- 
tolved) and the decrees which were passed were to 
be confirmed by him. Though the Crowns were 
eluded in all Aings which they* w6re contented 
should be referred to the Holy Chair, upon the as- 
surance they had of satisfaction; and though the 

. » Pars I. lib. vii p«g. 590. 
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Bishops had been likemse prevailed upon to le^ve CHAP, 
their jtts dhmuniy and their pesidfiney^ (mpcm which ^ — '-^ — 
they had with so much reason and obstinacy insistr 
ed,) to the same determination, upon the same pro- 
mises ; yet there were many Canons passed by the ' 
Coundl itself for the reformation of several corrup- 
tions in the Court of Rohi^d, of which the Princes ' 
and the Prdates had complained so loudly^ and the ■ 
Popes themselves had^ in their several Bulls for caus- 
ing the Council, confessed to need rdbrmation; and 
therefore the Council could not avoid consenting* 
thereunto. The^ Reformation cut off many fees and 
emoluments from the Datary> and all other offices of 
the Court, and abridged much of the power of those 
officers ; so that they who had. bought their offices 
at a vast expenee of money found that by these new 
Canons half or more of their annual' profits, accpni^: 
ing to their usual com{nitation, wercabsolutely taken 
awHy and remitted ; which put the whole Court into 
such an uproar, that the Pope was petitioi^, that 
he would by no means confirm those canons, which 
very many of the College, of Cardinals thoi^ht it 
very unjust for him to do, and the Bope himself de- 
clared a marvellQUs aversion thereunto, afid eseeed*- 
ingly blamed and inveighed against his Legates for 
having consented, and thereby exposed him to so 
great a reproach, fts the consenting or not consenting 
naust inevitably bring upon him- So that the Le- 
gates, who, during the whole time that the Council 
sat, sustained the burden of all the complaints and 
refireaohes which the Ambassadors of the Princes 
and States and the Bishops every day laid upon 
them, and had with admirable dexterity and address 
declared all things which might seem to trench upon 
. zz3 the 
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CHAP, the supreme authority of His HcJiness^ were now 
'-'^'■^ — put to undergo a new mortification at Rom^^ when 



and where they expected all imaginable applause and 
reward. A Consistory was called, where the Pope 
himself declared his dislike of what had been }delded 
to in the Council, and that he was resolved never to 
confirm all that was there done; and thereupon he - 
appointed a congregation of the Cardinals, who were 
possessed with his own prejudice, to peruse and con- 
sider all the Canons which had been made in the 
Council, and to select those which were fit for his 
confirmaticm; and the rest should remain uncon^ 
firmed ; which was the best expedient that they 
could think of to satisfy the Roman Court, as well as 
the Christian Church. 
Confiraaa- After much time spent in this consultation, Cardi* 

tion of the . * ' 

panoxis by naj [Morouc*], who had been one of the Legates, de- 
apd for* sired His Holiness well to wei^ the consequence of 
w^trea- ^j^^ resolution he seemed to be inclined to ; — ^that he 
would remember the importunity which' the Chris- 
tian world had used for many years that a General 
Council might be called, not more for the extin- 
guishing the heresies, which were grown up in the 
Church by Luther in Germany, and Zuinglius 
amongst the Swiss, than for the r^orming many 
abuses which had slipt into the Court of Ilome ;-^ 
that Clement the Seventh, though he called not the 
Council, acknowledged publicly those abuses to be 
. sb greaf and so scandalous, that he was resolved to 
begin with the reformation of those before he would 
call a Council, and appointed a congr^ation of Car*^ 

■ [Morone. See Historia del Concitio Tridentino di P. Soave, p. 798. edit, 
fid. Und. J619.] 
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dinals to consider and prepare what was necessary CHAP. 

towards that reformation ; — that the two Popes liuc '■ — 

ceeding, and also His Hohness in whose time the 
Council was convened and sat, had by their Bulls 
taken notice how absolutely necessary it was to pro- 
ceed in that reformation, as well as in the doctrine 
that concerned the Heretics ; — that the importunity 
used in that Council, by the Ainbassadors of Princes 
for that reformation, was at least equal to the con- 
cernment they seemed to have in the spreading of 
the heresies ; — ^that His Holiness would call to mind 
the trouble and perplexity he was often in, out of the 
apprehension of several particulars, pressed with great 
passion by the Prelates of Spain and Portugal, as 
well as of those of Germany and France, that the 
right and authority of the Sacred Chair would be in- 
vaded ; — and how solicitous and impatient he had been 
that an end might be put to the Council, since there 
was too much cause to fear that there would be waiit 
of moderation in it ; — that by God's blessing, and 
their punctual observation of his wise instructions, 
they had put an end to all his fears and apprehen- 
sions, with the consent of the Emperor, Kings, stiid 
Princes, and the general approbation of the Christian 
world, which expected to receive the fruit and bene- 
fit of so many years consultation in the peace and 
tranquillity they should enjoy in the Church ; and all 
this without the least prejudice to, or diminution of, 
his Apostolical power and jurisdiction ; — and that if 
after all this, and when all men were prepared to 
submit, apd to be obedient to what the Council had 
determined, Hi« Holineser should now make such a 
distinction between: the Acts and Canons of the Coun- 
cil^ as to confirm some; and reject others, he would 
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CHAP. hioiBelf minister oGcasion to revive the controyers]^ 
— '-^ — ^upon the power of General Councils, which- there 
had been a great inclination in the Council to have 
vindicated, and which they had with much troubki. 
and dexterity declined and diverted; and, by reject^ 
ing some of the Canons, he would make the validity 
of the rest, which he should confirm, doubtful, and 
liable to be disputed ; of which the Heretics would 
make great benefit and mirth, whilst the Emperor, 
Kings, and Princes, would be so much unsatisfied 
and scandalized, that he must expect a new and joint 
importunity from them all, that he would call a new 
Council, both to interpret the Acts of this, and snp^ 
ply the defects of it ; all whidi might be prevented 
by his confirmation c^ all the Acts which had beea 
tinansacted there, without distinction, or seeming an** 
satisfied in any particular : and thia could not but 
give ample contentment to all kingdoms and coun-» 
tries abroad, whidi would be abundantly pleased^ 
when they should see all the Canons of the Council 
now made valid by his final decree and confirmation, 
and published to the world; nor could it produce 
the least prejudice or inconvenience to the Court of 
Rome, or the cheers thereof, who thought them* 
selves most concerned ; for, he said, that there had 
been care taken in the penning those Canons which 
related to reformation in such ambiguous terms, and 
with those doubtful expressions, that th^ would nl^ 
ways want an interpretation ; and they who were in 
the sense they conceived it to receive a benefit by 
the same, were no more competent interpreters of 
that sense than they were who were to undergo the 
damage : so that in all cases the a]^peal must still be 
to His Holiness^ who would give auch an interpreta- 
tion 
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tion as should be just and equitable ; whereby^ be CHAP^ 
said, in a very short time all things would be as they — '-^ — . 
were. The Pope easily comprehended the neason 
and consequence of what had been saidj and imme-t 
diately called for all the Canons, and confirmed them 
without farther hesitation ; and it fell out as had 
been foretold by the Cardinal, and, after some few 
short contests, and interpretation given, all things re- 
mained as they were, and there was never any fruit 
or benefit from any of those Canons of reformation. 

By all that hath been said, it may appear to any National 

1' ' ^ , . Ml . -1 t ^Councils 

dispassioned man, how impossible it is that there the best 
can ever any such Council meet in the future, thattore'or*' 
can with any reason be looked upon as General, forf^P^^^ 
all the Christians of the world ; and if such a one 
could meet, how impossible it wQuld be to agree, 
upon such a practice of religion as all parts should 
submit to in all particulars ; that is, it would never 
be thought fit that the same thing should be observ-. 
ed in all places, by reason of the difierent customs in. 
several nations ; and therefore every kingdom and 
distinct dominion must provide for its own peace 
and uniformity, by such National Councils as the 
sovereign power shall think fit; in which it will have 
an equal care to provide against any submission to a« 
foreign ecclesiastical jurisdiction, how limited and re^ 
strained soever, as against an invasion by a powerful 
army of his greatest enemy ; and as these National 
Councils have, through the several ages of the 
Church, been the best conservators of Christian reli- 
gion, and sometime preserved the purity thereof from 
tbe corruption of more general assemblies, (as in tb^ 
Arian Heresy,) sq the discontinuance and interminr* 
0ion of them may reasonably be^th^ught a principal 

cause 
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CHAP, cause of some schisms, which have thereby crept 
— '"^ — into the Church, and hath contributed rmore than 



any thing else to the extravagant pretences and 
iUimited power of the Pope; which will easily be 
reduced by renewing the convention of National Sy- 
nods, and is not like so peaceably to be done any 
other way. This the Court of Rome knows very 
well, and is equally solicitous to prevent such assem- 
blies, as not to be any more importuned for a Gene- 
ral Council, which, by the laws they have prescribed 
to it, it is sure never to be, by any who contradicts 
its authority. It was ^he terror of those frequent 
assemblies in Germany, and the apprehension of the 
like in France, which produced that meeting in 
Trent, which the Popes so long opposed, and were 
so hardly brought to consent to at last r and which 
by the artifice of the Popes, upon the jealousy be- 
tween the Crowns of France and Spain, and the 
equal jealousy of the Emperor towards all three, was 
concltided without doing any thing which was ex- 
pected it would have done. Nor was the Pope in a 
small agony, after the determination thereof, whilst 
the conference was .held at Poissy in France, out of 
pure fear that those of the reformed religion should 
obtain any grace from the King, in the straits he 
was then in ; towards the satisfection of whom, or of 
those in Germany, he never adjudged any other ex- 
pedient than the fire and the fitggot, and the utmost 
prosecution and massacre by arms, which shut all 
doors of hope for any moderation from thence. 
Necessity For morc moderate Councils can never proceed 
nishm^t fr^"^ *^^ Court of Romc, or be prosecuted with any 
oftheJc- effect, whilst the emissaries thereof, the Jesuits, are 
admitted into those countries where any moderation 
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is intended to be exercised ; nor doth the one or the CHAP, 
other, in truth, desire or wish (whatever they pre— ^ — ^-— -• 
tend) that Protestant Princes should use more lenity 
to their Catholic subjects, or abate any of the rigour 
that is or hath been used towards them ; but rather 
that they would extend their severity to the utmost. 
They do not think them Catholics enough who live 
peaceably and civilly with Protestants, and submit to 
their government; they are in great apprehension 
that their conversation and civil offices, and eminent 
piety and justice in their lives, together with the 
ben^it and advantage that may redound from their 
conformity, may at some time work upon them to 
their conversion, and to their conviction that they 
cannot be good Christians without being good sub- 
jects ; and therefore they had rather that all the 
penalties inflicted by the law upon their lives and 
estates were executed with ;the utmost severity, hop- 
ing that that would drive them into some bold at- 
tempt against the state, which they foolishly believe, 
if once set on foot, would find such countenance and 
support from Catholic Princes, that they may be able 
either to root out the Protestant religion, or at least 
so provide for the indemnity of their own, that they 
shall live with equal freedom in the exercise of their 
religion. And this was the specious imagination 
that led the poor Irish into rebellion, and to forfeit a 
condition in all respects as easy and as pleasant as 
any Catholic subjects enjoy in any part of Europe ; 
that is, they enjoyed the practice of their religion 
without controul, and paid less imposition for the 
support of their government than any Catholic sub- 
jects in the world at this day are liable to, and com* 
pe})ed to pay, - 

When 
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CHAP. When tfie King wa« abroad in exile, under those 
^' -straits and perplexities which all the world hath 



MdcrYnL heard of, (during which time his Roman Catholic 
itluit^**^ subjects, two or three persons of honour only ex- 
Charles 11. ceptcd, shcwcd very littic affection to him, but ap- 

in his ex- f ' ^ , * 

lie, unless plied themselves to Cromwell, and those m power, 
beoTrae that they might live quietly under that government,. 
cathohc. ^jjj^ii |.|jgy ^gj^ willing to submit to, and to give 
any security for their obedience,) some Catholic 
Princes had so good an opinion of the then Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, that they believed, though 
he could not raise armies or provide fleets for an in* 
vasion of England on the King's behaH; he would 
out of generosity assist a young Prince, driven into, 
such exigence, with an annual supply for his assiat^ 
ance, till the two Crowns, by a peace between tiien»* 
selves, might be united for the greater work; awl 
they were induced the rather to tibis opinion by the 
discourses which he was known to have had darii\g 
hie Nunciature in Cologne, which are mentioned be*, 
fore ; and hereupon he was moved by a Catholic 
Prince, who had himself heard those discourses, that 
His Holiness would obUge this young King to such 
a degree as the opulency of his own condition did 
well enable him to do, which would be a lastit^ ob^ 
ligation upon him to think well of Catholics^ and; 
dispose him to be gracious to those of his own sub^^ 
jects, when God should restore him to his domi^^ 
nions. The Pope answered, that he could not dia* 
pose of the patrimony %nd goodfi of the Church tOf 
the support of heretics ; and asked, what good he 
would do to Catholic religion ? It was answered) that 
if by his bounty, and the asfistanoe of Cathfi4ic 
Princes, his Majesty should be restored to his kiog^ 

dom. 
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^m, he would in&llibly cause those severe laws chap. 
which are against Cathohcs to be repealed, or at least — ^ — 
restrain the execution thereof. The Pope €tsked^ 
whether the King would become Catholic? slighting 
all other overtures that were or could be made. And 
it is a known truth, that the Jesuits and the Court 
of Rome feared nothing more upon the King's hs^py 
kUd blessed restoration, than that his Majesty's gen- 
tle and gracious disposition might incline him to 
consent to the repeal of all those sanguinary laws 
which are in force against the Priests ; and therefore 
did use all their dexterity to divert that grace which 
Ihey knew would lessen the reverence that was paid 
to them, and make it notorious to the world that 
they are not under so sharp a persecution as they 
would be thought to be. Nor will any indulgence 
be grateful to them without an entire conversion of 
the nation to them, and a submission to the Papal 
tyranny, which they do assuredly promise to them- 
selves. And this coiifidence can no other way be 
abated than by an absolute indispensable banishment 
of the Jesuits, who industriously plant other opi- 
nions in the hewts of their proselytes than what per- 
tftin to Catholic religion, and such a resignation to 
and dqp^idenee upon the Papal power, as is incoii- 
sisteat wi^ their duty and obedienee to the King. 
Whereas otiier ecclesiastical onders, at least particu- 
lar persons of tbe secular and tegular Clei^y, (the 
Jesuits excepted,) may be easily found out,* who are 
of peaceable and quiet dispositions, who will give 
that security to the State for their obedience which 
cmt be desired, and renounce any other dependence 
upon any superior, but suoh as the King shall ap- 
pi^nt tj» govern over them^ This would quickly in* 
r duce 
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CHAP, duoe such a temper into the hearts of all the Roman 
-. — ' — Catholics who shall inhabit in his Majesty's domi- 
nions, that there will be little cause to doubt any de- 
fection from them, after they have so solemnly re- 
nounced all foreign dependence and subjection. 
Reasons fot How loug socYcr the indulgence of Princes; and a 
all the Eng. mistaken charity, from the present professions of the 
m^ ca- Roman Catholics, and their peaceable behaviour, 
Jrao^a ^^^^^ ^^*^^ ^^ exacting this security, so long ther^ 
the Pope's ghall remain distrusts and jealousies between the 

Suprema- . , " . 

cy. King and that party of his subjects ; the Crown not 

being able long to defend itself from the importunity 
of the rest of his subjects, that the laws in force may 
be put in execution against those who confess such a 
dependence upon a foreign power, that they may not 
give the same security for their fidelity to their na- 
tural Prince, which all their other fellow subjects 
do ; or from their jealousy of his affection for his not 
complying with them in their so just and necessary 
a demand. And the Roman Catholics themselves, 
who are for the present without those pressures, will 
consider, that the indulgence under which they eur 
joy. their present ease is founded only upon the gen- 
tle and unjealous temper of the JKing, lyhich may be 
shaken and changed by several accidents which. >may. 
fall out ; and will, for their better security, use all 
the artifices which occur to them to gain protection 
from those who seem most like to be able to distuHl. 
them, by mingling with some discontented party, 
without farther design, at first, than to save them-^ 
selves harmless, and to make the protection . of the 
King the more available to them ; yet in short time 
will they give real jealousy to that power which can 
pnly protect them ; and then this sovereign remedy 

must 
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must be applied with rougher circumstances^ than in C H a P. 

a calm and a quiet conjuncture it might be. Where '^ — 

as II it were m such a season. positively and reso-thoUcs wui 
lutely pressed^ and no other expedient allowed to ab-p^^'^^jj),^ 
solve the Roman CathoUcs from the many penalties ^^^^^ j 
which are already in force, and provided for them,«h«pcnai- 
than by their absolutely renouncing all manner of them, 
authority or power in the Church of Rome, or in the 
Pope, to lay any commands upon them, and all kind 
of obedience from them to such commands within 
the King's dominions ; and that, upon their giving 
that security of their allegiance and fidelity, all other 
penalties might be for the present suspended ; it is 
more than probable, that the most considerable part 
of the Roman Catholics would find, that no kind of 
dependence upon or relation unto the Bishop of 
Rome is of the essence of Catholic neligion, or em- 
braced by any other Catholics in any other manner 
than as they are directed by the laws of the kingdom 
or country in which they live to be subject unto, 
and therefore they would gladly redeem themselves 
from so many disadvantages, by giving that earnest 
of. their faith, as all other subjects do : , and they 
would find enough of their best Clergy to concur 
with them in the practice, and support them in their 
resolution. And it is then as probable, that the 
State, upon the observation of the truth of their pro- 
fessions, would by degrees repeal those severe and 
rigid penalties, and reserve only some such distinc- 
tion of them from other subjects as might only re- 
tain them to their practice^ without prejudice and re- 
proach to them. For if that subjection to the Pope, 
ijrere once disclainied and rooted out, their , other 
errors are not dangerous to the State; and would. 

sooner 
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tl«f)i>W'^*»wi» q«i<tlf dlieovcrMiat;*tf*tK«*'V«{>dl^ 
i^n«5fwei^'uVHver*i#f sliatesnoir. .-'^'-^i k»m*{«^ 
When ft), f If the^fe iMwWty^ of sbvert^ft* PrtndM • mi^ fMW» 
diction is ^AYffiWttea 'Mtlkfti tHfelf sclvteiSl 'dwintiioriSj'^SnfM' fiiyw^ 
*h^tSo ^^ jWJsdiWBh'-aainfWe* to wc^fise' t^^^p9i9if> 
^^ftom ,i^|^ flleff-^iaBWfttit^', A«IP*aif^Sti^e<ltt 'i!liiW«d=«MIII»' 

^V*^. thus securaTfyf VTii«toai'«jdlftkWie -fcnd ^ d WI H> ' # 




.-«* 



d^lSce' 6«i^4o^^tf%a!'8!fencb^an«jertbilMfN!»' 

th'H{'^H*^a!syib^^fe^%fd«iia>iiavB'ij!3»?'HaiM«^»»''* 
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tiM point, tf tb^ hftd fommd d»at a p w y ar t km abte CH a^. 
frrour of tibe State had a it tgadcd tlMct iiigeiiuky and ^-^-^ 



Mbmifwidii. Bmt the law haring made so di8tia<*tioii 
betweea Cirtholics, (^^ wfaa wcyold take the oaths 
b^Bg as pimii^Ue for going to nia«i, as they ig^io 
it^wed die oadba,) it is no fvomtfer, that ihey woald 
aot axpMTtlieiMdiws to the neptoach of nmny Ca» 
tlioUes, and the eensares of thdr own ecclesiastics^ 
¥rha» tiiey fosind not the more protection irom Pn>« 
testants; mmi when Priests themselves were at the 
same time excommunicated for taking the oa^ of al« 
fcgMftte, and aondemned to greater penalties fur ^yt 
^tdfeaiflps of th»r innction in saying maaa. 

Wbsn the State, npan their makii^ themaehcs aii^Ecdc*i«iti* 
ttveljr sol^eets, by gtvin^ that aeewity for tlieir foy*cn8h<mM 
a^ and aUegianee whkrh other snbjects do, thaHfer^'c^ 
lifafWMie reeeiTe them aa sdhyeela m all other, r^^l^^J^ 
ape^Sy and give them the saaae p r ote c tio n Mid pi^-^^^^ 
Isges diat all others eigoy, it may idso be reasonably imer^ . 
hoped, that ibey will stmly their reKgnm better, item iTavia? 
io want the foil protectkm of their natural Mveretgnl^ii^^^y 
for peying hsJf obediwice to ancrther sovereign, upon ^^J^ 
whom l^ tl^ ktws of God they have no dependence^ 
and to whom fay the laws of the kingdom they are 
to disekim any snl^jectiott. In order to which, thf 
State shall do well t^ take eare that they be prodded 
with ecclesiasti^^al teachters, qf the mildest and most 
peaceable disposit]<;ais, by the adm]ssii>n of the sove^ 
feign power, without leaving them to be soj^ied by 
a foreign mission; which will always suj^y such 
fnen who shall be more solicitous to advance that in* 
turest than the peace of their country, because they 
have a greater dependence upon it. Wheieas, if a 
oomjMtant iiumber of such persons were with some 

3 A formality 
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GHAP. formality admitted by the State upon due escamitia^ 
— : — ^— tion of their principles^ and such ene^nmgetn^t 
thereupon, that they should not Ihid themo^lves in 
daiiger of being exposed to that power thi^y shall 
oilee iiKiouiice ; it is probable there ^tould ht tMBf 
found of great ftdelity to their country, anid "vrfoo 
would not be shaken therein by any censntie^ whit-- 
ioever; and the State would thereby be sulpe M 
know all who should presume to come into the cottn^^ 
try without ieav«, and to exclude those who are irf 
turbulent and unpeaceable dispositions. And if Oi« 
thoKc Princes were induced to make this prudertt 
provision for tfeeir own security, they would cfeai^ly 
understand the humour and nature of all their 'Ob- 
jects ^ and Catholics who live in the dominions V^ 
Protestant Princes would depart from diose ' tended 
which the elsrsence and pwity of their religkm ^ libt 
oblige them tx> maintain, and whi^h ar^ as in^oiivc^^ 
ti^nt td themselves a» to the States wherdn Aef 
^^; and i^veh Protestants as live in the dominions 
and utidet liie protection of Catholic Priaoes wouM 
Ibe vastly imdiiced to reform ^tfcfa patts bf their re- 
fermttion, as the coiisei^iiee ornfttei^ts of several 
powerful instruments, who contributed to the rt^ 
formation, (and without whose assistance they couMi 
hot have vindicated those necessary truihi^) obliged 
theih to admit into their constitutions t Wd who, by 
the abatement of those passions with which their 
pi^decessors w^re unreatonably transported, and by 
the improvement of very good and useM learning, 
wherein many of them abound, and the conversation 
Wilh learned, atid prudent, and pious persons, who 
itre of another pcirsuasion, {and who did heretofore 
tiaote fndu^riously avoid the company or acquai&t<^ 

ance 
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a^f^, wit;h etch Qthet^ than, the* diseases, or dftngei'S chap. 

irhich ly^^^ldiniQftt inevitably, ^ccompanyjtheif «on* ^— 

t|Efntio|i^)r 44>^ W^ discearn^ diat whatsoever iaahsd^ 
IVkp^ly ni^s^foy to this sarviee-of God, and to the sak 
tift^i^i^li <qf,.s^ny sincere and well informed t»m-^ 
%W^^iJ^^y he still retained; without iDaafty of 
t|]^^ a^ted e^^cesses, which give most ofFenice tuad 
scandal to the lawful government under which tbey 
liy^. and a^much to many of their neighbours, wha 
}^Ye naore e&ctually ccmcurred with them im all par* 
tjci^ltr^of a solid reformation;, and whichj in t?!Mtb 
49,h^t serve to excuse and assist their adversiaric^ 9J11 
^liiEM^i^g! them with npiany tog^ just reproa$hefi. : . : 4 
o.Thii? .^f)uld be the way, and the anlyiway^to^iiaW 
IJbe^prajptW^ »gf ,mligion floumrfi aippngi^: CbristiaiMijj 
5yil;hQut anyi violation pf Chtistwin chwi^li in4,«tlrt 
i^^h^tabJteaess of a{l. %q^bg^ ihpin^.dPei»oy4^,r|t)i6ne 
1559HJ4 j^qaain such n^ iBftpcmefi afld i»tegri|y ^ftto 
^fiyt,,4H wwld mabe pff^ r^ligb»^QeRj:*lj}e ^p (j^l 
j^ Y^hen no mischi€(vojusr a^jtio^4ot:hif0«6e|sftfilyoi«f 
^. irwi,jGi«ir qpimow,..hQw t4^rQ«eo»% ^§^mT, bwe 
4iOH{4^hetnQ mofe KxSen^ed with eaiph oth^r 4pf:^c^ 
(Jifl^^<|€;?,^ha*i for the distinct cqlwr. of ftur^^^ 
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Adrian IV. Pope, interdict^ 
the City of Rome, 120. 

Adrian Vl. Pope, his election, 309. 
bis character, ibid, 

^neas Silvius. Vide Pius II. 

Albi^enses, propagation of their 
opinions, 137. 

Albizi, faction of, S53. 

Aldelmus, St. his character and ca* 
nonization, 101. 

Aldobrandini, Cardinal. Vide Cle- 
ment VIII. 

Al^sandrino, Cardinal, liis sinister 
views in supporting the election 
ofSixtusV.447. 

AUessandro, Cardinal. Vide Pius 
V. 

Alexander I. Pope, introduced the 
use of holy water, 14- ordained 
that no Priest should say mass 
oftener than once a day, ibid. 

Alexander II. Pope, first establish- 
ed the maxim, " that the Pope 
** ouglit to govern all churches," 
96. set aside, 100. 

Alexander III. Pope, cause of the 
schism between Alexander III. 
«nd Victor V. 121. his assump- 
tion of power over the Crown of 
Portugal, 128. his insolent treat- 
ment of the Emperor Frederic, 
129. 

Alexander V. Pope, grants privi- 
leges to the Mendicant Orders^ 
841. 

Alexander VI. Pope, his infamous 
character, 279. besieged by 
Charlies VIII. of Fra^ice in tlie 
castle of St. Angelo, 280. capi- 
tulates, ibid, breaks the treaty, 
4bi4. hnrofi a Dominican Friair 



for preaching against his enormi- 
ties, 281. grants the East and 
West Indies to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 285. the effects of his 
reign, 288. 

Alexander V^II. Pope, cause of his 
election, 591. his character and 
his conduct towards his family, 
592. prosecutes Donna Olimpia, 
594. his conduct towards the 
Emperor of Germai^y and King 
of France, 596. obtains the re- 
versal of the Venetian decj-ee 
against the Jesuits, 597. con- 
demns the Jansenists, 598. inr 
vites his relations to Rome, ibid, 
proceedings towards their recep- 
tion, 600. how he evades the 
oath he made, never to suffer his 
kindred to come to Rome, 602. 
enriches his family, 604. hts con- 
duct towards the Duke deCr6- 
quy in consequence of the affray 
between the Corsican guard and 

. the Duke*s servants, 611. sends 
Kasponi to France, 622. resolves 
upon war with France, 625. ^s 
submission to the King of France, 
628. the humiliation to whic|) he 
was exposed by the treaty of Pi- 
sa, ibid, furtlier circumstances of 
humiliation, 631. employe the 
latter end of his Pontificate in 
enriching himself and his family, 
636. reuses to assist Charles II. 
King of England, in his exile, un- 
less lie would become Catholic, 
704. 

Alonso, King of Arragon, adopted 
by J^ne Queen of • Naples, 651. 
afterwards disowned by her, ibid. 
3 A 4 threatens 
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threatens the PofiA.vvil^ callipg a 
Couocil, 659. ,tjb€i^ope obUged 
to give him^he jovestiture of Na- 
ples and Sic%, f^id^ : 

Alteria, Carding d^^ not'yillonied by 
Pope liinorent VIII. to renounce 
hiscapd^QP. - 1 ♦ • 

Altieri, Cardiq^t -VideJClem^i^ X. 

Alva, Dttk^ (ify.his a4viof to Chtaks 
V. respeoang vtbe tre^itment ♦f 
; his prisone^.Fmneif l'. oi France, 
314. mnmhes a|ai[wt |h«' P«pey 
368. hU. letter tgi the P(^m, 359. 
beai«|fes £U>lfi^ d6i..^jCk))mi>sion 
of tbie Pope to hif^p 963. sent 
into the iiOw^Coiinuies, 3>74. 

Amadeo, Duke .<^ Savoy, elected 
Pope, 953. 

Aml;Nr<^$e, l^t. his Aliissal retained -^t 
MiUio'nQtwithitaiKliag the Pope*8 
Bull, 666. ... 

Amour, Monaieor St. hi^ a^niitt 
of the proceedings at Rome i^pon 
the dispute of the Janseoisis* ;and 
Jeifuits, 576. , . ] . . V '1 

Anacletus. V ide Leofu • , i- ^ i • [1 

Anacletus, whcltber the ^saitiieaYvith 
Cletus doubtful, U. ' ]■■■ . > 

Ancona given to the Popes* ^^ i 

Angelo, 'St. Cardinal Qiov8(nni. 
VidePittsIV. . ^ . 

Angelopolitana, Bi|iiO|> -9^^^)^^ ^ 

^ Rome to eomplaia'fof/j^^ ,pro- 
l5eed(iAgs>: o# tne Je^jts,in >|(ie 
West Indies, 586. taf;|nil()eii by 
tii$ Pope to return 40 h^t Sl|e, 
and ' translated to aHoth^^ ^ Bi- 
fliopric in the most desert/ part 
of Spain, 58?. .1' ^ ;f 

Annates, origin of this payment, 
95. when fifst imposed upon the 
Galilean Church, ^60. 

Antherus, Pope, lis ordinance re- 
specting the election .of a Pope, 
SO. r :. ,h-w/.>l.. iii, ^ . fT 

Antioch. Vide Council. . j ,: 

Antonio, Cardinal, rQ|juesig;;iHir- 
mission of the l^nkep^ ^j/^ena 
to march an aimy tihr^B^^^s 
territories j 551. his prQOi^tbggs 
in the conclave wherein lno^ent 
X. i^ elected, ^64, ^5^ diM<lin 
disguise into France, 56^ii his 
pold reception in Frunce^,,^^. 
returns to Rome in triumpl^j572. 

Appeals to Rome allowed by^ffis 
King of France, 76. origin voif,^ 



peals to the Pope imoitses of^sar- 

riage, 103. ^Auii - v| > I 

Arianism suppressed* l^jrntiil«t.tEifl- 

peror Constaotlnei togMmfKr >the 

willofthePope>5di^hi ' .iniiS 
Arif9«M<lieay Josephs 0f»(fepi9iHMlett> 

havefimtiotr<^u0rd Cblklfaaity 
rJ wt^ Britain^ 13*^ < - . t ni , , b 
Arios, hi» writing* ordered liribe 

burnt, 22. i ,KU) ^.vA'iik 

Aries. VideCooni^ix / >i/: Aiifit*S[ 
.Amenia, King of^iftiiM ysa^^^i^ 

Rome and receptidniither^ 195. 
Arragon and Ca^fiilenndi^ ^xa^St- 

, diet, 1^^ rx ^9);i/' »iJiiiiiU'i.ij^Ji 

Arraga^ALtng4^riey^ WcfWMV tri- 
butary to the(Fap0^ij»7''; K V 4 
{^^mn^ WtamAp mi^etiti^jili.i^ii^r 
the Uestoratioo$;tuli^ee>ilpoA an 
<-.' )A)4tliiitba|(itii^f ^l^veVsatiiiifactian 
\^«p,litM:K{iiig»i6(S&..teabe»iaf(jinith- 
09$ ,ta«iiui)g/t^><An|'/c«aititoifii» 
'i£i 67^J) .' .j lb /jo.yi ./I Joib-jnsa 
Augsburgh, peace of, Sft5^«-3iiino 
'Augus|«tt(«onii)hj) thkRopeiterfli^ 
, :>iii|»ft89>iheTA|i&fl^em0^ 50^0 m 
•Awklioi^ the J pwrtripidltfiyl ol^ tpup- 
.cJMMd^ ^ta^nfelMl^l foes the 
/ .iChurch^l^Uiifsebm.liyi'Ii^if 
»;-!jCIV. 61ft;. .-"... '\ ■li^Mwoj' 

7 BaJue, Cardi«iyi dig hi»<,tunwHkiiand 
ij., imprisonali^nt-fe^etevfit yjears in 
, Castile, 2^;, ^isfiftf^ .between 
i ! Ahe Kingi^f francTjMid the) J^ope 
,: ./Aibquit'thfoit^odd M bis:tria^,u6u/. 
w. aent b^t Bope Ibooc^yili^ Le- 
y . glKft to^OMfilei VlIiT.^of Frhnce, 

/.Barl^rossa lidnvodi lfvoiio/tlhe> go- 
vernment of Tunis 4tj6>Gbirite V, 

Bai^^fuvly £|l|r^i^uift{i^''JmiKcii- 

- Bcirdmi»rBeriiai«^:>ftaBassinif^ Ju< 
< .j^ d«flUbodipi,.97i. Jies^m i:on- 
i> i'lfllMfttinopilSjl Wat^\ tij^ii^roiUiinto 
(u tt^ilMitnik ol lUronbid^ MMici 
.. .'by.ltJMrl&flqMroiitol} t^/(tfrks, 

]Q^]|Q^l|o, THhugft^^e|te^^ad 
put to deadifbJ^KEifiolao jMiirea- 

• u •: tio, % %% fv^- \s 1^[\^l i "' . 

Baronius writes a rtf ly to the Ve- 
netian 
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netftm Senati^' 'knfiiref b'^^fthe, 
Pope's Bull, 500. ^'i / '' •' 

appmved bV'(l<Wjg»fy KIM.-655. 
Basil. Vide (&«iw|r;H '".>),- 

ttKpediiUiito 'ih)3 i^land> <yf^<C^aii- 
dia, in the object bfwhtcHJtlll<iki&^h 
hi* own 'ra8lKtel*!,1i« ftcils, unms 
killed, 642, 643. ' ' •'■! 

Beauvais. Vide CVjWnblli' ' "''' 
Beaavai&, Bisho)^ oi^ t%tken(i)$dmti^r 

^bf HicHafrt>iV])3^i ^ " "^'^ H 
Beoket^ IBIbttiai^^iaffrtir ofj' 1*2^.' / 
Bellarminus writes a i^ply- td'^the 
niVtaeiM Sensio^'^ andWeir>t5' t^e 

PopeVOuUvSOd. . '^ 

Tfiikitidict^id. his eteetio^ ktiptie>MBd 
•■ . i^jLewi^iii 88i' ' "' '- 'i '"'' * 
iBitfnetiuJtrV; 't»op^ ^hi* tfclmillttious 

Benedict IX. Pope, deposed I'Of his 

crimes, W..'i '>'* ■ n,, '!'.{' '- 
" ^^enedict %J^ ^rid»ttVo«»i'^«»if^ 
move lTO«i''iiAwgiA)ii''U#>lt^me, 
--!U(^Ci^ l)(i^i«ittiilaco to^r48)i^|ttt]/^e 
9r!:f and EB^lttrid^-^. Ms fatmia^wy 
itiJf^tipiylsHHth^ iiftfeldicrbiMsyitain 
towns in Flanders, ^0& Mi^ha- 
racter, 209. 
Benedict XI il. Pope, bis suhtilties 
to avoid cons^tmg to resign the 
Papacy, 233. besieged in Avig- 
hnim«u^-TT934uf lfl£> kM^lt^<!%«Mbt 
fi. -^aftcfi- ilief1iad<jSistfiMit$h^>1riffiself 
itooTH^e^JypfDJR, ^S$>^ bh^i^lilsive 
9(}<>Jrodgekii«gr><i«il ''OiGg^i^'i^II. 
b^A-eiJlnfatdlrf hiit>«tflli tdi'pt^^ent 
•a tk^rKikti^nofnfiraiiGy lH»[*<< "^itb- 
%')ndfywiDgJaibVotoW^eV28»^ de- 
prived of the Papacy By^'the 
<- 2 CAiilnciliojjf tJ©«Blfam«iij:»)M/6i? Sis 

Berengarius, the progress and'elfTect 
anjrfrfsfdpifiioiw^W'FiAiittCj^a ^ 
Bernard, St. prtevails upon 'Lewis 
L'l li^l2nitoBaefig¥i^^a'"WQiani ifii a 
rroXmsKdd, 410., ytemnk n^inst 
oinitttaiikiHii^nsiellv 12(^.rinitMMemed 
ioiblM ihicmrAU U> dv*MiiMlilf in 
,23li|>trfladb tk)the:Hpt;MLM^^^ich 
bis Monks would not sn^'^'y^^ilnd. 
hfieifafMdi^lKifWi^tf^Ilal^i'^lbiiOipt-i- 
-n^iioubiealoaiid <tc^ttH79^.<>} '^"1 

Beziers, slaughter there 6^th0»Cru- 
-dV ftdleM^'^^7 B Z'^J.ifr ?i'!<KM<^U 



b ';atr^nt^s'^6tthg l)i^rr4»i(S>fib^on 
■ ^ -ind pw^(^r,S9fi»*'^ ^nrr ( 9713 oj 
Bishops of thi^l^ftllll^'(!^«h^qais- 
' ^egmnj|itM€><te^t«etv«hM^ dF'iPb^ 

Bisbops of France 'iti' tB*'^^ier 

•Bi»hi>^ of i&iri^. ^Vid^ F^ -^^^^ ^ 
•Bohifedfe 'Vid#*WimfihUq'"^T '^ 
BwHfldft' VMf(if>dip6,^ffcfey '^iSjrfites 

0- m^$oifkfi(^99. 'Mi >dfe)Slit^^ith , 
" t4«nE*tipirbir 'Mb^'^'Vm^^nd 

- 'withephiV*ofTm4c>,i!te.Haid 

tcV l»e ldl)^('i6A^'^tl^i^^tir bis 
rdt^b>^«ftkfl^, f8i».^lbi^'^Myb- 
ter, 189. ^^"^^ ""'l^^^ 

Bbtttnuto 'lKr'Mif«^ hii^ ehaf^^mAr, 
''l^^^^f^miteimMlf^^pat fib ^ to 
tbe Papal schism. 230'> * ' "^ 
*<B0Olw pi4>hMtd^^}Mci(n€ki4itMe^y 
>>' '{ifn# 4liJnrf:i]a9M^«UkteQ^>it>'itead 
'» f^tli*iay'«Si5.^' Jf^i ^^^ 93nqeib 9d* 
Borghese, Cardinca.eVid^lNMdW. 
Borgia, Cxmtifn^f^^ie^iWdTMIkt 

created Ddyeti^mbl0kMl4%84. 

rdlib«fiS^6^^ygi(M«lli«b^iqp«lhit 

fnfiiiS<lfs^y iten^/y^^:&9.(4l^0ilk- 

racter, 289. lii«VJefilil«3y»lii^inst 

07f|dJyl:b^all#i^p«W).oi smoH 
^(bor^kf^US^um Md#:9AifeKMider 

. •^scfiAt,oFr«ielfti Bi4h»|0^f iSlbnt- 
-f^^ p^V*»s <aivbt«i^«W rtf%s of 
^''qm^mi^99pS9l^i ni otiqofft 

Boucicaute, Marsli^ (t^j^qfellleges 
' o"^«rt^(>tt$i*3lp nit^ho ^esiflonA 
^(^oWirg^^'^m^'Qir^ftisHi^ of^%)ro- 
poses tMi^'a^if^isti^tlo^^eat- 

J-i ^ei^Oi^i^sM <3^^Ith«i'OdMlAn 

Bridget, St. of Sweden, her -(^dion^ 

219. linnuoD gbfV dDoiJrtA 
^Biitn^^i^icoiA^HlSldE^ W»i€^fl^i- 

*r<fei|«Sti^i<tW*o«©C/lp«^. 01 
JBdH«l^«Hi fl#A fi«^i^^i9^1 re- 

"Bttt^ PI^,^dftoi4N^%^ ')^r(^ne- 

<Stioift«fffi|)igiltt, n<Gtti^irJfl*l.bloVide 

^'B&4^ ^VWeifeoWWeiH ot alr.-^qaA 
-<iliil^/ii&b&otO$f^:^%ll«Ml^'b^>r^^ the 

Par. 
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Parliamemt from idl epifcqpal ju- 
nacUdion, 100. 



Cai^^go, Bishop of Gerona, pro«> 
tests uniiist the decrees of the 
CouiicUofTient,394. 

Calcedon. Vide Council. 

Calixtas III. Pope, justifies the Pu- 
celle d'OrleanSy 361. 

Calvinism charged upon the Jan- 
senists, 573. 

Cambray, Bishop of, taken pri- 
soner, 133. 

Candia relieved by the Pope, 649. 
joint expedition of the French 
and Venetians for its farther re* 
lief, t^. failure of the expedi- 
tion, 643. 

Canea besi^ed by fifty thousand 
Turks, 643. 

Canonization, mode of, in the tenth 
century, 102. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, claims 
jurisdiction over the University 
of Oxford, in opposition to the 
Pope's Bull, 239. 

Capuchins expelled the Venetian 
dominions, 499. 

Caraffa, Pedro de. Vide Paul JV. • 

Cardinals, not respected above 
other Prelates till the time of 
Leo IX. 29. ordered by Pope 
Honorius III. to be shut up in 
the Conclave during the election 
of a Pope, 31. none but Cardi- 
nals eligible to the Papal Chair, 
a modem restriction, 35. their 
delay in elecdng a successor to 
Paul III. 37. their foul practices 
and corruption in Papal elec- 
tions, 36. 38. when first treated 
with that stile, 91. enjoyed not 
the exclusive privilege of elect- 
ing the Pope till uie time of 
Pope Nicholas 11. 95. their pri- 
vileges in Conclave enlarged by 
Clement VI. 214. entitled to 
vote in Conclave immediately 
upon their nomination, 217. they 
summon the rival Popes, Benedict 
XIII. and Gregory XII. to ap* 
pear at a Council at Pisa, 240. 
their number limited by Pope 
Martin V, 247. a boy of thirteen 
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vqwsof 11^ erflated a Car&ial 
by Imdoocoit Vill: 2fr. k youth 
undfrtweni^ feats of age> Pliger 
to Pope Julius II. created a Car- 
dinal, ^42. the insolent tr^t*^ 
OMnt tliey experienccxl4foniSix« 
tus V. 460. forbidden hfj .Idbo- 
cent X. to go out of the domi- 
nions of the Church without the 
Pope's licence, 568. a boy of 
eighteen years of age created one 
by Innocent X. 589. 

CastiliaA refuse to obey the Pope's 
mandate for suppressmg the Go^ 
thic missal, 99. 

Castro, affair of the Duchy of, 547. 
required to be restored to the 
I>iike of Parma ui the negocia^ 
tion between the Duke de Cr6- 
qny end Raaponi, 621. its re^O" 
ration to the Duke of Panpa, 
629. 

Catharine, St. of Sienna, her vsion,^ 
319. 

Catittlics, advice to EngUsh Ao^- 
man Catholics, 667. reasons for 
requiring all the English Roman 
Catholics to renounce the Pope's 
supremacy, 706. if they will ab- 
jure the rope, the state may re- 
mit the penalties against them, 
'7^7» should be provided with ec- 
clesiastical teacners by the ad- 
nuBsion^ of the sovereign power^ . 
without Ittavinj^ them to be sup- 
plied by a foreign niasioa, 709. 

Celestin II. Pope, renoouces the 
Popedom, 115. ^» 

Celestin III. Pope, his treataatnt 
of Philip II. King of France for 
putting away his Queen, Isem- 
bergh, 134. 

Celestin/V. Pope, the circumsuaaces 
of his I election, 182^ his incafsr 
city, ibid, his renunciation vfi the 
Papal Ohair, ikid. canonized by 
tlie name of St. Peter the. Hier- 
mity ibid. • ) 

Ceremonies of religion^ by. whon»* to 
be eujoined, 8. cannot be OQorer- 
sally establiihed, 5. 

Clialons, the Chamber at, eondemns 
the Pope's BuU for exoomm^iu- 
cating Henry IV. King of Fraoct, 
474. 

Charlemagne, En^tenir,. coafinni 

his father'a gratts tet the&Sopes, 

63. 
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_\ dS»x obtains the right of approv- 

.. iag the election of the Bishops of 

. , Aome^ 64». is ikclared Imperator 

iW^uMriwi, ibid, invests the 

pQp0(Withifmthority to serve his 

y ewA^lMit-po^es, aa. introduces the 

^i^p4 Authority into France, 70. 

. jcriswiied Emperor, 74. extinction 

Chirks of Aiyou challenges Don 

iiiJ'fedffo *t© 4etennine by combat 
their respective claims to the 
.l|iii|(teijof Sicily, 176. 

Ct^liii^ Ih King of England, re- 
fused assistance by the Pope un- 
.iess.he woalcL become Catholic, 
f04. 

Charles V. Emperor, his accession 
to the empire, 309. his behaviour 

- to Francis I. of France, when the 
King ^as bis prisoner, 314; . his 

■_ behaviour to the Pope, 315. has 

bat litde reverence for the Pope, 

318. obliges Paul III. to call a 

Geneiral Council, S30. defeats 

the attempt of the Pope to re- 

.. move tiae Council from Trent to 

B^bgcja, 3M. calls a. National 

Council at Wonofl^ and grants an 

• Interim of twenty-feix articles, 

»^3. enjoins that no stranger 

should have any benefice or pen- 

c.iion.in Spain, 335. grants a safe 

otiaduct to all who wished to be 

■i prescoK at the Council of Trent, 

3Jt& , ^ckoovledges not the sove-- 

reisD. power c^ the Pope, 660. 

makes a prisoner of Pope Cle- 

a»ent>VI]. ibid* cblh the Diet of 

. Spiiws, iand <grants the Interim, 

r^mi. • ' 

Charles VI. King of France, his 
; embos^ to Benedict XOL. td 
-bfcrauacie hitn to nesigalhe Papal 

- iCiianv388. 

Clhafctes VII. King of France, re- 

.srt&res the liberties of the Galli- 

can Church, 259. relieves the 

orQaJJiqan Church from, the op- 

•fotuiwD. it -bad e^cperienced from 

the Court of KflDue^ !261. s^peals 

ii.taFitm' •Geneoral Council a^unsl 

. .fPope Pius II.'s.BuU, which re- 

. qiBTds hkn ib abolish the Prag- 

matique, 263. 
Charley VIII. King of France, in- 
vader Ital/9 $79., enters Rome, 



280. besieges the Pope in the 
castle of St. Aneelo, ibtd. 

Chichely, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, persuades Pope Martin to 
repress the abuse of Indulgences 
in England, 247. 

Chigi, Cardinal. Vide Alexander 
VII. 

Christendom, state of, during the 
infancy of the pretences of the 
Popes, 48. 

Christian Religion, Sovereignsbound 
to protect and advance it, 1.. its 
propagation obstructed by the 
ambition of the Popes, 7. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, her 
letters to the King of Fraocei 
618. 

Church, origin of its privileges, 65. 
causes and consequences of the 
separation between the Greek 
and Latin Church, 255. 

Churches, their foundation encou- 
raged by Constantine, 68. 

Church, Gallican, its Bishops jea- 
lous of the Papal encroachments, 
53. its state, 115. redeemed from 
the tyranny of the, Pope by 
Charles VII. 259. the oppression 
it experienced from the Popes, 
260. considers not the Papal ju- 

* risdiction as a fundamental part of 
the Christian religion, 476. deni- 
ed the spiritual sovereignty of the 
Pope in the case of Henry IV. 
662. 

Church of Rome never disclaimed 
the. tenet, '< that faith is not to 
** be kept with Heretics," 673. 
its unaltered spirit, 677. impossi- 
bility of its consenting to any 
reconciliation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant Churches^ 
680. 

Clement, afppointedby St. Peter to 
succeed mm, which he is said to ' 
have refused, 13. 

Clement II. Pope, his election, 90. 
poisoned, ibid. 

Clement III. created Pope by the 
Emperor, in opposition to Gre- 
gory VII. 108. 

Clement IV. Pope, crowns Charles 
of Anjou King of Naples and Je- 
rusalem, 165. his character, 168. 

Clement V. JPope, how elected, 31. 

suppresses the order of Knights 

Templars, 
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Temphr^,.. S3' > ^® condluons 
iipqjB wtuc(^Jbi| wa» electe4> 492. 
removes to AvigDon, ibicL ^ per- 
fonnapce of libfi copdi^ous i^pop 
whicb ke^.waft el^fted^ 193. ini- 
-juitously ahsoL^^ ikiiML ^d^ard 
. of Ei^laod o|f i|U[hj^bfijJ^g^/Qr 

V. the observation of the ^i^ji^nd 
charters, ihid. , , .,,^,cj 

Clement Vl. Pope, mak^ th0 ff^ties 
which bad adhered* to Lc^vjop 

^ twear, as matter of CathoVfc j»i tn , 
that the Pope was above the Em- 
peror, 210. 

Clement VII. Pope, elected at Fun- 
di in opposition to Urban VI. 
924. acknowledged by Scotlan^i 
and France, 228. his charaf^te^ 

510. sends his gallies with Char)^ 
V. to settle -a Mahom^t^n j^bis 
tlirone at Tunis, 31 j(.,.f;o{3se- 
quences of his unsteady ^^&ct, 

511. his war with Cardmal^iQop 
lonna, 313. absolves fr^ai^iis I. 
of France fit)m his oath to ob- 
serve the treaty of 'Madrid, 317. 
made prisoner by Churles- V. 
660. 

Clement VIII. Pope, speedily aftejp 
his election declares for the 
League, 478. refuses to give ab^ 
solution to Henry IV. King of 
France, upon his conversion, 479. 
481. his reconciliation witb Hjen- 
ry IV. King of France, 487. an- 

- . nuls the marriage between Henry 
IV. and JVIargaret lus. Queen, 
487. his condescensions ^t^.jy^n- 
ry XV. K{pgi9J;* France, ilniL^^ 

^ discourse vrith.Ca^j[in«'d3d^|at, 

Clement VIII. Anti-i*op(^ jJl^^ed 

in Spain, but in ^ve :y%^i^e- 

signs, 249. .^3 

Clement IX. Pope, his cljk^i^qi^er, 

i 636. liis policy toward^r^ance 

and Sp^iin, 639. mjjdenatij^nto- 

wards his own faimlj, 63Ct»bi8 

conduct toward^. ^'^ island ^^ 

Candia, 640. ; ,^\/ , ^^ ^ 

Clement X. his electfjq|i,"i^46. j^; . ) 

Clergy, owe not the^yfjnviie^^^ 

the Pope, 65. thi^^^te^^^a^ anr 

cient as Clii^i^mtj»,'ji/>iy,^/^nir 

▼ersal reverpfipel3toj:.|i|[^{$ters of 

reli^op, 66. character of the pn- 

mitive Clergy, ihid. pnvil^es 
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controreniy in mattery of reli- 
^"^ gSon, 694. National C6tiiicili th« 
' beat conserhtton of l^lieion, 

eStincil at Ariticlch, 16. -SS. 
,C6urtciIof ArUfe, 2e. «2.' fetter from, 
^! to'Popii^WeslJ^;^/ 
'Cfouncil of Basfl, 55/ ' ^ssolved by 
' NiehoWar V. 5«f. ' d^lares the 
Pope subject to tlvi't^ouncii^ 951. 
dissolved^ 255. 
Council 0f B^ttvais ^asf^Med to 
decide the frivofons question, 
«whethiBf^V»fitftial should be 
'^^ called an Apostle 0r a Confes- 
: **^so^ii6? 
Council bf Pttrgbs, lOSL i - 
fDWitidr ofCil&dori, «. 
€banai 6f tJleipaabnt, 12«. 
Council of C6n!{taAce, 95? d^are* 
' that a General CbuncH in matters 
' df ^aith and t^fbitnalSon ii^ above 
^ the Pope, a^. 

Council at Constantinople - con- 
^ demned the use of images, 83. 
' tli^ U^ of images Justified in a 
Y^b^€lqti^ht Cotthcil, ^84. tihree 
^ Cotiticil^ of Constantinofite lion- 
demned by Pelagius II. 98. 
Circfn^^ Eftberitan, • at Graa^da^ 

-C6ufiia ^t E^hesu^; 1J6^ of Ei- 
nkmpes. ll8Z - ■ " ' 

^^jbid( df Tertara, diXit^ by the 
rbpe ih bpposition fo the Cbun- 

^^il of Basil, 253. 

Cbiincrl of Florence, called by^Pope 
^ y^itorll. to refbnn ehe* ecclesi- 
astical {Ttate, 97. 

Council of St. John de- Lateran, 
118. declares the Council of Pisa 
null, 301 opposed by the Cler^, 
the Universities, and Che Parha- 
ment of France, 3oi. 

CounciL of Lymoees, called to 
• dedrcj* die »fiff^oWs question, 
''*^tvhetf*P'8i Martial should ba 

- !«'^l^^to Apostle or a Confcs- 

'•'i«^/'115. 

^ouhbii of Lyons, 192. 

Council at Mantua, 99. 

Council of Milan, 29. 

Council of Montpdier, 139. 

Cl6imcil of Nice, 21. 55. 

6duncil of Paris, 195. 

Council of Pavia, 121. 
' Council 
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Council dBP^^pafdta^eomkmm the 
Comidl ofPi^ d41. 

CovBcil of Pisa, 2299. teU aside diie 
rival Popes, and elects Aieiaatter 
V. 241. 

Cottndt of RM«aM,*27. 

Council at Rome tnctMed <fay 
Victor^ tke first Iswfiil one after 
that of die Apottles at Jemaakm, 
15. caiied by Pope Siivester I. 
22. called by Poipe Gregory 11. 
61. an ordinance of^ in the time 
of Adrian 1.64. 

Covmdi at Sinnesia, Ifi, 17. 

Cowacil of Spires, declared that the 
Pope had no jurisdiction over tiie 
Emperor, hi. i^ttU he was his 
subject, 34. denies the Pope's 
authority over the empire, -SOS. 

Councy of Toledo forbids Pnests to 
manry,fi5. 

Council of Treat ddled, but not as- 
sembled to any effectual porpose 
during the reign oi Paul III. 330. 
meets and proceeds, 349. 380. 
proceedings and disposition of 
the Council, 382. disposition of 
the Italian Prelates, 383. of tlie 
Spanish Prelates, ibid. French 
Prelates, 384. different Princes, 
ibid, contests between Fraoce 
and Spain for precedence in the 
Council, 386. debates on doctri- 
nal points, 389. proceedings with' 
Teferenoe to Queen Elizabeth, 
397. sudden a^^peement in the 
Council, 403. its causes, ibid, 
liaste in passing its decrees^ 414. 
end of it, 416. observations upon 
Pidlavicint's History of the Conn- 
<;il, 417. Henry IV. refuses to 
publish its canons m France, 488. 
a Catholic rule laid dowji by it 
for excluding all persons who hold 
opinions condemned by the Potpe, 
694. dissatisfaction of' the Courjt 
of Rome with the canons made 
bytheCoanoilofTrent, 696. its 
canons confirmed by the Pope, 
and for what reasons, 696. called 
to prevent the -meeting of Na- 
tional Councils, TOfL 
Council of ¥ieiine,.3S. 195. 
Council of W<eFms, 107. NalMnal 
Council at Wonns called iby 
Charles V. EnperiNr, 332. 



Cr^uy, Duchess de^moaulted in 
her carriage in the streets of 
Rome by the Pope's Corsican 
guard, 610. 

Cr^uy, Duke de^. iiAmbasHldosL 
from France to > ftomey r6dft/T ismi- 
mosity beftweeojcitikiib ^Bepey qfii^ 
mily and ^tbe FocnobgAfftba^a- 
dor, 609. hii conduel: ipesi th^ 
affcay betmeenilifa^ Pdpe'sXi^ 
sican guajxi and kb 'owiL.is^r- 
nnint% 611. his answec to &e 
letter of the Cardinal Cfaigi^addl. 
negoctadoB wiitb Ra»pQpi^62giJ 

Cirosit when worn on the. lasalt^ 
aed when on the aboiddei> Jb^«iti- 
M^ers, 139. x < 

Crusades £ftvoui»d the aati^omy 
of the Popes^ 114. 'jo j- 

Crusade of Lewis VIL anddthe Em- 
peror Conrade, 119. indukjcnces 
granted by Gr^ory VIIL-3tic3 
those who would engage io^ a 
Crusade, 130. of Ridiard L.W 
England, and Philip Huidl 
France, ibid, f^ainst the A&i^ 
g^ses, 137. of Stkil^esria, 157. 
against Manfiredo andvEcelteo, 
162. against Manfredo renewed 
by Urban IV. 1^4. agaiasti Don 
Pedro of Arragpn^ 177. i^aooDst 
Laodistaus King of Naples, 24E3. 
fatal conse^fmeoces of Cmsades 
granted against Christians, 6d0. i 

Cyprian, Sl refused to submit to a 
Council caUed in A&ica bj PofA 
Stephanas, lifi. > > 



Dafpcnpotf^ }JU* wriies ».^MKikiUB 
reconcile the chiircfaesiof Aodie 
ftOd £AglaDd«> 6&4« 1^ hmki 
suppressed hf the Xoquisitiimf 
685t. .^- ,. -..'■ >c 

Diego, Don^ King of Aringoiiitfs 
gallantry .^with Donna ^feipeHC 
V*daiira» i68. his exconwiuvik^i?! 
ftiavLlaidiahjelMtion^ 169< )r-J £ 

D«tininic|i^ oeiiverted jeasmj ^it'bo 
had adopted €ae opiniaei^ ^^is- 
iiar .t» 4^ Alb^gai^es^ .1S&. JitE 
canonization, 151. . P. u 

D{Qisci%<CMinal,.hi% ]^tei9^nS|(^^3[ 
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E. 

Easter, the time of keeping it deter- 
mined by PiuB 1. 15. 

Ecclesiastical history imperfect from 
tiie Apostles to Constantino, Ifi. 

Kdward I. King of England^ intro- 
duces the Pope's aathoriibf into 
« England to controui the Cleiigy, 

d.It63. passes vaiiDus iiots to limit 
eoclesiastioal jar^iction witli- 
out oonsal$ing the Pope, 163. 

Etlward III. King of England^ his de- 
fiaoofe of the Pone's authority, Q09. 
311. makes it aeath for amy man 
^to pnesent or admit any person 
upon any collation from Borne, 
iiSid. ' elected Emperor, but de- 
^ dines Che Imperial crown, SIS. 

Eleuthferins, the correspondenoe be- 
*. tweea him and Lucius King of 
^ BritaiD doubted, 17. 19. 

Ebberfitan Council. Vide Council. 

Eli^betb, Queen of England, in- 
vited to *th0'^Council of Trent, 
jfeftl. doifctvinal ipoints given up to 
her on oosdition that she would 
acknowledge the Pope's supre- 
macy, ibid, excommunicated by 
Pope Pius V. 4«3. Parry's plot 
to assassinate her, 655. 

Imminence, title of^ conferred c^on 
Cardinals by Urban VIII. 

England, state of, during the infan- 
cy of the pretences of tlia Popes, 
49. invaded by the French in the 
feign ofKine John, 148. acknow- 
le&ed not the supremacy of Six- 
tus IV. 276. 

Ephesus. Vide Council. 

Bmstfua foretsds who Hhdk not h€ 
«i«aed Pope, dM. 

E^inabde^ Elector and Atdibiftwp 
«>of t6i)lpgAe,j%fu8ed, on aocount 
of his opinions, a seat in . the 
»(6oiHieil of Tiient, 696. 

Bsimmfkes. Vid^ Council. 

fitu^ €««ar >D'^ eKcommunioaited as 

a heretit i^r olaiMiiiBg the Dschy 

idf^Fienntfa mifm pk, from hisfa- 

Bllielwtflf,kiBfnuit to the ChuDch 

efIU>me>e5. 
Eu^niOB IVv' Pope, dispenses with 



the oaths of the Duke of Bur-» 
gundy and Ladislaus King of 
Hungary, 251. banished from 
Bome by the people, S53. 

Evaristus, by Eusebius called the 
successor of Clement, 14. 

Excommiinication, with depriration, 
first" exercised by Pope Constan- 
tiMt I. against Philippicus Em- 
peror di the East, 60. when ap- 
plied to spiritual ends was re- 
vered by princes and people, 650. 
when employed for temporal pur* 
poses was resisted, ibitL 



F. 



Felix V. Pope, resigns the Papal 
Chair, 255. 

Ferdinand, King of Arragon, the 
maaaer in which he possessed 
himself of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, 653. V 

Ferdinand, King of Castile, dispute 
between him and the Emperor, 
98. calls the Cortes, ibid, 

Ferdinand V. King of Spain, joins 
with the Pope against France, 
298. promotes a treaty between 
the contending parties, 300. ob* 
tains Navarre from tlie Pope, 
301. his death, 307. 

Ferdinand, King of the Bomans, 
without the consent of the Po|»e, 
puts to death Cardinal Giorgio, 
347. excommunicated, but soon 
after absolved, 347. 661, 

Fermra. Vide Council. 

Fecrara, Duke of, joins France 
against Pope Julius II. 296. 

Ferriere^ II, his absence from the 
. two last sessions of the Council 
of Trent, 418. 

First fruits of vacant sees, first re- 
served to the Holy Seat by John 
XXJI. 202. HeniT IVJ of Eng- 
land prohibits the levying of first 
fvuits for the Pope on pain of 
\pramunire, 239. 

Five-Churches, Bislhop of, his pro- 
position respecting the Eucharist, 
390. 

Horenoe. Vide-Council. 

Fontena^^ batftte o^ 81^. 

France, state of, during the infiiQcy 

of 
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ofdw )wgtenoaiofUMFipe»51. 
the PMfai MUiioriliy iotrodmed 
by Chwrirmagpc, 70. its eikrly 
•tate, 102. 6m put ooder mi ior 
terdicticm hy Jotm XIX. 10& 
wur betvr«M Franoe md Pope 
Jaliitt II. 9W. state oi; dfaaw% 
the mioonty of CUrkes IX. 374. 
proposes to Bedkte between 
Paul V. and the RepuUic of Ve- 
nice, 506. 

Francis, St. his c«lHMHBatio«^ 161. 
Oratory IX. testiies that he had 
the very marks in his iesh of our 
SaviQur, 155. Bull in vindication 
of his honour, 164. 

Francis I. King of France, a great 
Kins, 307. taken prisoner at the 
, battle of Pavia,314. entertains but 
little feverease for the Pope, 318. 
dissuades the Pope from excom* 
municating tten. VIII. of Eng- 
land, 321. 

Francisco, Caidinal, sent by the 
Pope Legate to France, 536. a 
letter of his intercepted, betray- 
ing the Pope's insincerity in the 
a^air of redelivering Castro to 
the Duke of Panna, 564. his pro- 
ceedings in the Conclave wherein 
Innocent X. is elected, 564, 565. 

« to avoid the Pope's displeasure 
retires to France, 566. nis cold 
reception in France, 569. obtains 
liberty to return to Rome, 572. 
his influence in the Conclave, 
591. nearly elected Pope, ibid. 

Frederic Baroarossa, Emperor, for- 
bids his subjects to appeal to 
Rome, and refuses to receive a 
Legate from the Pope, 121. 

Fresne, Monsieur de, his Letters^ 
upon the dispute between Paul 
V. and the Republic of Venice, 
520. 

Fulgentio derides, in his writings, 
the Papal dignity and y^uthority, 
501. 



Gaul, state of, during the in&ncy 
of the pretences of the Pope, 5t. 
its churches independent of the 
Pope, 54. 



Odmina II. elected Pope tiiough 
no Priest, 114. 

Germany, state o£^ dorin,^ the infan- 
cy of the pretences of tlie Popes, . 
57. the Cieivy sign an obligation 
to obey the Chm^ of Hone ^md 
the Pofin, TO. the caiamkien 
faronght npon it by tiie victorion* 
King of Sweden, 566y 55^ 

Germany, Enpeper of, rew^ ef 
his right of approving the etectien 
of Popes, 88. the modes of ele<^ 
ing them, and th^ ooronatiAn by 
the Pope, estabiislwd by Otfao 
III. 80. the Cintf^f and >«nple 
of Rome take an oath neiner tn 
elect a P«pe withent the hcenoe 
of the Empefor, 91. 

Gerona, the Bishop nf, his ttm f m 
mil out for betra^ng the secrat 
of an Jiinonr of the King of Jknmc 
gen, 159. 

Gilbert ol' Pnrma. Vide CWesenft 
IIL 

Gioigio, Cardinal, put to dnnt^ Ibr 
treason^ible nractioes, 34?. 

Godfathers imd Godmothers in bap- 
tiam introdaced by Pope Hygi- 
BOS, 14. . 

Goths, irruption o^ into Italy, 25. 

Glass windows, when first introduc- 
ed into England, 51. 

Gr^orian office and mass, intra* 
duced into the GaUican Chnrchi 
72. 

Gregory I. Pone, smnamed ** Tht 
'^ Great,'* ettaea<rottrs to avoid ^en- 
teriog upon the Papid office, 47. 
raises the Pafwcv to a k^her 
pitch than it had ever befhie 
reached, ihUt. the treatmeot he 
experienced, .48. adds fonr days 
toLentytAiil compiies the anseil^ 
ibid, his authority denied by the 
Chttfch of Milan, iM. 

Gregory V. Pope, raised the dkhn- 
nouned Papacy into esteem, B9. 

Gr^Qij VII. Pope, wenld nnt as- 
sume the Pontificate t^ he hni 
bnen approved by the 
2#. 10& depneos ifae 
lOr. nbsolvet the Mmfetir on 
very humiliating conditieiu^ IM. 

: emelft of his vmnrMw pm o ae d' 
ings, 109. introduees the ftoman 



nag*, 

mi awl into Spain, 110. 



Gm* 
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Gregory X. Pope, his character, 

533. 

Gregory XI. Pb()e, lays Florence 

under an interdict, which the 

Florentines' disregard, 220. 

Gregdiry XII. Anti-^ope^ his coUu- 

'^sive proceedings with * Benedict 

*?tlir. JsrC rifesigns tHe Papacy, 

Urc^ry'XIII. Pbpe, his character, 

*%25; gra'ffts'a disp^hsation for the 

"^Prince of NUvarre to be married 

'^o' the* Pfincess Margaret, 426. 

liis soletnii thank sgivirt| after the 

'M^fsacfeof St: Barthclemi, 427. 

''fiis^Sotis'in ftiVdur 6f the Jesuits, 

*4&8: ft^ndS'a college at* Roine 

for the instruction of Englishmen 

''•fi^ie jjnnciples of the Catholic 

%lfeiotff4^. his hatred towards^ 

^fh^ Hi^enots, 4351 prevails 

upon. Henry III. of .Francf^ to 

^'Kllf'the L'eague, 436. bis sadden * 

daath;^43. congratulates Charles 
■*fiCf W F^nfce' upbn'the massa- 
cre at Piiri^; 655. Sends Dr. Par- 
%' tp murder Que^n Elizabeth, 

Gregory .XI V^. Pope, excommuni- 
cfates Henry IV. 473. his Bulls 
oppbsed by the Chamber of ChSl- 
lons^ 474. declared to be an ene- 
my to the peace of the Church 
•by the Chaniber of Tottrs, 475. 
lus death, 476. 

Ofegory XV: Pope,' his election, 
525. his Bull." deetectUme Surn- 
**^mi fohtificis;* 6^S. Bull •*» con- 
"« tra luBreticosf'^b^Q, his'JBull, 
Wnf5rming the Bull of PiiislV. 
** contra Sicerdotes in Cofifemohi- 
***'mis iacramentatfbus v<mUhnte9 
"^^^'adfurpia solUcitantis^ siSe.' ^ ' 

Gr%oVy, Ritig'pf Bbhenua, excom- 
municated by Pope Paul It. '26f - 

GML'^m of, takes Pop^,}olm X. ' 
pAsbnerl'^". * ,' 

Gffilfe/Ouirof, and tardiii^,'aW 

%ssiriatea at BIcris, 413. 459: " 

,' ■ z . ?* ' . . *•. •,. ^ .■« • 






Hii 



Ittfpa^^di 'Dr. his History d*h- 
mended «nd* cited, 50^ bl^t^h. 



58.101.247. * 

Henry I. King of England!, reflisclJ 
to admit a Legate into £ngland| 
111. . 

Henry II. Emperor, dispute be^' 
tween him and Fel'dinand King 
oT Castile settled by tlie Pope'i 
Legate, 96. 

Henry If. King of England^ and 
Lewis Vni King of Franc^, re- 
ceive the Pope atTorcy with great 
submission, 122. causes of his 
extraordinary submission to the 
Pope, 124. 

Henry II. King of France, upon 
the death of Paul III. sends to 
del^y the election of his succes- 
sor; 339. resents the proceedings 
ofPope Julius m. 344. 

Henry III. King of England, gives 
leave to the Pope's liiiriisters to 
collect money from the Clergy, 
163. 

Henry III. King 6f*France, hi* 
peaceful disposition towards the 
Huguenots, 435. prevailed upon 
by the Pope to sign the League^ 
436. his opinion of the League, 
454. mak6s peace with the Hu- 
guenots, 455. joitts the King of 
Navarre and the HugUenots, 46^. 
excommunicated, 464. assassinate 
ed, 465. • 

Henr^ IV. Emperor, excommuni-' 
dated by Pope Gregory VII. 107. 
his humiliation and repentance,- 
100. 'repents his repentance, ibid, 
bridges Home, ibid, 

Henr/IV.^'Kilig of France, excom- 
^tndhlcaiedlby Gregory XIV. 473. 
assembles a Parliament which 
*con4emns the Pope*s Bull of ex- 
Coiiimunication, 474. * reverses the 
edicts which he had published 
against the Huguenots, 475. de- 
fcmres to. the Pope his conversion 
to the Roman religion, 478. de- 
clares himself a Catholic in 
France, 480. crowned, and re- 
ceived into the Church by the 
Bishops of France, 482. his rea- 
sons for dj^iring absolution from 
the Pope, 488; 485. his reconci- 
\\9XiM with the Pope, 487* re- 
^sts th0 Jurisdiction of the Pope, 
488. renises to publish the c£^- 

3 B nond 
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lions of the CouDci) of Treot in 
FVance, 4»8. 
fl«nr^ \^.' Emperor, compels the 

* Pope to rescot« to Mm tiie inve»- 
timreef an Bishop in Germfuiy^ 
111. 

Uetnrf VlIT. King of [England, his 
ie(>liration from the Church of 
Rome, 318. apologj for his di- 
vorcing so man J of his wives, 
S19. excommunicated by Cle- 
ment \^I. SSI. the excommu- 
nication disregarded by him, 
ibid, his memory respected by 
all Princes, and his obsequies 
observed in the Church of Notre 
' Dame, 385. 

Heresy, disobedience to the Pope's 

* jurisdiction called heresy, and 
mkde matter of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, 653. instances to prove 
how comprehensive a word nere- 

' sy is when the Pope would hurt 

* any body he is angry with, 65^ — 
'657. 



'..1 



Heretics, Papal doctrine of keeping 
fcidi v^th them, 489. Bull of 
Gregory XV. against, 530. mer- 



chants declared heretic^ if trad- 
'W with Infidels^ 654. 
HfildeVrtmd, Cardmal. Vide Grego- 
ry VII. " ^ 
Il^ebrahd, Catdiual, persuades 

the Archbishop of Milan to ac-. 
^faiowledge th^ jurisdiction of the 

-P6pe,91.94. 
Hmtkinar, Archhi^op o^ Ithdms, 

denies the Pope^s aut)u)rity ia 

a poiht of doctrme, 94. 
Hbl]^ Watei:, its use said to haye 

been intn;^uced by Alexander I. 

Honori^s 11. Pope,' his election,. 
115. 

H6ttoriilis lit. Pbp^,' ordered that 
^t^e Card&als should be always 
^u^ up in Conclave during the 
^edtioh of a Pope,, 31. 151. J 

Hbsuenots, cause of t'lieir wai^ with 
^e Oatholics, 376, flenry It}. 
king of France, desSrpiis ormak- 
'irig peace with them, 405. lieagqe 
' H^ainst theifi, 436, 
r 1 rt — '^—^ appointed god- 
in bap- 



Ilvgmns, Pope, first appoint 
father^ and godmbthers 



tism, 14» 



I. 



James, St. plautec| Cbnstiahij^ i« 
Spain, 56. ^ ^^ 

Jane, Queen of Ntiples, depriv^ of 
her crown by Pope Martin. V. 
651. adopts Alonso King of Ar- 
ragon for her son, i^. revoke 
the adoption, 653. 

Jansenists, origin of their dispute 
with the Jesuits, 57^. cli^ged 
M(ith maintaining the doctrine^ of 
Calvin, 573. the Pope condeoms 
the five propositions of Janse- 
nius, 577. deny that the proposir 
tions are in ^ansenius's works, 
578. contend that tl^ Pppe^ 

» though supreme judge m matter 
of faith, is not so in matter of 
fact, 579. all disputes betwe^ 
them and the Jesuits forbidden 
by Lewis XIV. 638. entemin 
little reverence for the Pope's ka^ 
thority, 670. , /[' ' 

Jtosenius, his writings este^in<^^j\)y 
^e University otLouvain; 5*^3. 
Tns ' opinions maintained hy ' w 
Dominicans, and exploded by die 
Ifranciscans, ibid. 

J6s(fits, their prder founded by Pope 
Paul III. 33/. their privileges 



iL' 



Jesuitesses, soaety'bjf,' 566. Bl 
tj^'eiTj supgresi|y)f^, 56^ 



anP 
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ta^BCtAf tL Spanish historian, cited 

with commendation, 84. 
Images, a canon made in their fa* 
vour hy a Council at Rome, 61. 
declar^ idolatrous and burnt by 
order Of the Emperor Leo III. in 
: f pite of the jPope, f 6u;f. condemn- 
^ed by a Council at Constanti- 
nople, 83. justified by another 
Council at Constantinople, 84. 
Ji£kges of Saints, Urban VIII. for- 
^, bids by a Bull their being dressed 
^ out on the days of their festivals, 

tidies, East and West, granted by 

Alexander VI. to Ferdinand and 

Isabella, 285. 

Tnidulgences, Archbishop Chichely 

'' coi^plains to the Pope against 

,Uieir abuse, and obtains redress, 

{hnpcei^t II. Pope, taken prisoner 
'^ in ^ ,war against Roger, King of 
■' oicily> 117. excommunicates 

3tewi9VIi;il9. 

Innocent lit. Pope, puts the king- 

^ /dom of France under an inter- 

Cdict, 133. his conduct towards 

^^ithejtings of Arrtienia and Bo- 

^ beo^a^ 135. circumstances wl^ich 

'favoured his greatness. 140. Uie 

md K. 

s cha- 

is pre- 

on a^ 

esta- 

eijury, 

^^^. ^, dicv a 

^/wojf olT liaiteen yeani of age, a 
^v^__ii;^_i '--'I, gends Cardinal Ba- 



. {u^,,;Ug«te to Charles VIII. of 

' Frapce,^ ^vfr , , 

ifwjoi^nt, A, Pope, proceedings of 

tj^ Coi^^clave wherein he is elec^ 

ed, 564. persecutes the Barberi- 

_^i^,^ j^$. ^p character, 567. 590. 

joip*necL by Donna Olunpia, 56T» 

^'jPjOi^demps the five propositions 

ipf Jan$epiu& as heretical, 577. 

his decision disregarded, 57oi his 

. terete and declarations against 

^tk^ Jansenist« disregarded by the 

College of Sorbonne and th« 

jq^l^a-pf Paris, 58d. forbid* the 



observance ot the peace ot'Ger* 
many concluded at Osn^bu|g^ 
and Munste^, 584. his decisioip In 
favour of the JeMiits. ^gpinst the 
Bishop of Angelopolitana, ^586. 
his conduct towards Portu^l, 
587. sends Einuccini into Ro- 
land to foment rebellion and. to 
absolve the people from their, bU 
legiance to their sovereign, 672, 
his death, 589. 

Inquisition, established by Innocent ^ 
IV. 160. Bull in aid of, 164. its 
baneful effects jn Spain, 873. in- 
troduced into the Low Countries^ 
874. the Bull of Pope Pius jVi , 
in its support, 419. 

lofredi, j^ishop of Albi, sent by 
Pope Paul IL to LevNis XI. hiding 
of France to require his revopa- 
tion; of the Pragraatique, 266. 

John, K ing of England, laments, his 
having ever subjected himself to 
tlie Pope, 141. his defective title 
to the crown, and his. miigovern^ 
ment, 143. his submission to tHe 
Pope, 146. his last illness^ IfB. 
his character, ibid* 

John I. Pope^imprispned by TJij^o^ 
done for presuming io growii thu 
Emperor Justin, 43. , 

John X. Pope, a good general, 87* 
hanged in prison, tbid^ . 

John XII. P^pp, his cruelti(^, Q8. 
deposed by the Emperor, ibid» 
restQred by the people, ^*(|, ' Jdll-t 
ed, ibid. ^ . w 

John XIII.' Pope, imprisoned ifi tie 
castle of St. Angeio by tl|Q ^re*; 
feet of Rome, 89. , , , 

John XV. Pope, his Unit for ^tfic 
canonisation of St. Ulric,. 10^. j 

John XIX. Pope, puts all trance 
under an interdict &f t^ ni^ir*. 
riaee of "Robert ^nd ^erthft, 

John XXfl. Pone, hpw electecJ, 33i 
his opinion about the souls of the 
dead«tW| obliged to retract his 
opinion by Philip of Valois, 34. 
excommunicates the Emperor 
Lewis, 34. 200. his jurisdiction 
denied by the CouncU of Spires, ^ 
200. takes part against Edward 
II. in England, ifcil. his charac- 
ter, 201. first fe^enred to "the 

a»B'8 Holy 
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Holy Seat the first fruits of va- 
cant sees, 202. 
^hn XXIII. Pope, imprisoned and 
resigns the Papacy, 245. escapes 
from prison, 249. gains access to 
Benedict, whom he acknowledges 
as the lawful Pope, 249. made 
Bishop of Tusculwn, ibid. 

John, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
refused submission to tlje Pope, 
45. 

Joseph of Arimathea, said to have 
' introduced Christianity into Bri- 
tain, 18. 

Joyetise, Cardinal, liis letter to Har- 
ry the Fourth, on the election of 
Paul V. 39. his narrative of the 
proceedings for the election of 
Paul V. 491. appointed by the 
King of France to mediate be- 
tween the Republic of V'enice 
and the Pope, 508. his negociar 
tions at Venice, 509. proceedings 
at Rome, 512. 

Ireland^ rebellion in, fomented by 
the Pope, 657. 

Italy, Kings of, contests between 
them and the Emperors of the 
East, 42. 

Jubilee, with plenary indulgences^ 
instituted by Pope Boniface 
VIII. 186. ordered to be kept 
every twenty-five years by Pope 
Sixtus IV. 267. 

Julian, Cond^, introduces the Moors 
into Spain, 56. 

Julian, the Emperor, whether an 

' apostate doubtful, 84. his cha^ 
racter, ibid, manner of his death, 
25. 

Julian de Medici, his assassination 
in the cathedral church of Santa 
Reparata, 270. 

Julius Pope, his reprehensions dis- 
regarded by the Eastern Bishops, 
23. 

Julius II. Pope, cause of his elec^ 
tion, 291. his Bull to suppress 
the eorrnptioBS prevalent m tlie 
election (A a Pope, ibid, his con- 
duct towards the Venetians, 293. 

- 296. accedes to the league of 
Carobray, 294. besieges and 
takes Miranda, 299. grants Na-' 
varre to Ferdinand of Spain, 
301. purposes to tcansfer the 



kingdom of France and the 6tl« 
of Tres Chritien to Henry VIII. 

. of England, 302. 

Julius III. Pope, proceedings in the 
Conclave prior to his election, 
338. character, 342. makes his 
page, a youth under twenty, a 
Cardinal, ibid, his motives for 
appointing the Council to meet 
at Trent, 343. his Bull for con- 
vening the Council of Trent, 347* 
excommunicates Ferdinand King 
of the Romans, but is obliged to 
absolve him, 347. 661. 

Jiistinian, Emperor, why reviled by 
Papal writers, 46. 



K. 

Kings, the protectors of religion, 
cannot impose what religion they 
f)lease, 2. 

Knights Templars, their suppres- 
sion, 194. cruelties exercised to- 
wards them, and doubtfulness of 
the crimes imputed to them^ 196. 



Ladislaus, King of Hungary, killed 
at the battle of Varnas, 252. 

Lambert, Bishop o^ Astia. Vide 
Honorius II. 

Landriane, publishes the Bulls of 
excommunication againft Henry 
IV. 474. a reward offered by the 
Chamber at Chalons for his ap* 
prehension, iUd, 

Lanfrancy Archbifhop of Canterbu- 
^ ry, canonizes Adehnus, 100. 

Languedocy origin of the claim of 
the Kings of France to the terri- 

. lories of Languedoc, 140. 

Laodislaus, Kin^ of Naples, Cru- 
sade against hun, 243. 

Lateran. Vide Council. 

I^urentio, Nicolao, sets up for Tri- 
bune of Rome, and governs for 
seven months, 212. his death, 
215. 

Lawrence, St. his canonization, 
152. 

League, wars of the League in 

France, 436. rebellions of the 

League 
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' ' League in France supported by 
the Popes, 656. 

Learning, restoration of, 229. 305. 

Lent, four days added to it by Pope 
Gregory I. 48. 

Leo III. Emperor, burns all images, 
declaring tlieir worship idolatry, 
61. cru^ treatment of him, 64. 

Leo III. Pope, upon his election to 
the Pontificate sends to the Em- 
peror for liis approbation, 74. 

Leo IX. Pope, manner of his elec- 
tion, 91. his advice requested by 
a Bishop in Africa, 92. his Bull, 
appointing the Archbisliop of 
Carthage Metropolitan of all A- 
friea, ibid. 

Leo X. Pope, his election and cha- 
ractlBr, 304. takes off the Inter- 
dict from France, ibid, prevails 
upon Lewis XII. King of Fraqce 
to revoke the Praginatique aqd 
to accept the Concordat^ 305. 
his encouragement of learning, 
ibid. his. intention to reform the 
Church; ibid. 

L(eo XJ, Pope, his election, 491. 

LeoB, a citizen of Rome, protests 
against the election of Celestin 
XL 115. 

Leon, elected Pope, and called A- 
nacletus, but condemned by a 
Council for a heretic and schisr 
matic, 117. 

Lewis, Duke of Anjou, receives the 
investiture of Naples from Alex* 
ander V. 241. 

Lewis II. King of France, sends 
ambassadors to approve of the 
election .of Pope Benedict III. 
83. 

Lewis VI. King of France, appeals 
to Honorius II. against tne ex- 
communication of the Bishop of 
Paris, 117. calls the Council of 
Estampes to determine which 
side he should take in the con- 
test between Popes Innocent II. 
and Anacletus, 118. 

I-.ewis VII. King of France, engages 
in a crusade with the Emperor 
Conrade, 119. he and Henry II. 
King of England receive the 
Pope at Torcy with extreme sub;- 
mission, 122, 

Jjewis XI. King of Fi*ance, required 



by Pope Pius II. to recal rtMS 
Pragmatique, 264. his dissimula^ 
tion, 26^. remonstrates against 
the excesses of Pope Sixtus IV. 
274. 

Lewis XII. of France, his character 
and policy, 281. his divorce and 
second marriage with Ann of 
Brittany, 282. grounds of his di- 
vorce, 284. prohibits all inter- 
course with Rome, 297. lie and 
Maxunilian summon the Pope to 
a General Council at Pisa and 
Milan, 298. liis death, 307. 

Lewis XIV. King of France, remon- 
strates against the Pope's con* 
duct towards Portugal, 588. or- 
ders the Pope's Nuncio to quit 
Paris, 614. and afterwards to de- 
part from France, 615. takes 
po6SjSSsio;i of Avignon, i616. his 
letter to the Pope about the alV 
fair of the Duke de Cr^quy, ibid, 
his letter to the Duk^ pf Cesarir 
no, 618. his answer to the let- 
ters of Christina, Queen pf Swe- 
den, 619. his Arr^t prohibiting 
all farther disputes between the 
Jansenists and Jesuits, 638. 

Lewis Pierre, natural son of Pop* 
Paul III. assassinated, 335. 

Lie wis, St. his Crusade, 1^57. his re^ 
turn, ibid. 

Linus, it is uncertain whether he 
was the immediate successor of 
St. Peter; 13. 

Lionne, Monsieur de, sent by the 
King ^f France to assist the 
Princes who had leagued against 
the Pop^, in favour of the Duke 
of* Parma, 552. his report of the 
tergiversations of the Pppe in 
the affair of redelivering Oastro, 
5^4. 

Lodovipo, Caxdipal. Vide Gregory 
XV. 

Lombardy, Bishop of, excepts a- 
gainst Pope Alexander II. 100. 

(^orrain^ Cardinal of, his character 
and conduct, 412. his contemptu- 
O.US treatment of the Pope, ibid. 
his chaiige of conduct alter the 
assassination of hjs brother, the 
Duke of Guise, 413. 

Lotaire, Emperor, . wars between 
him and his brothel's, 80. resigns 

3 B 8 th0 
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the Imperial crow* and retires 
into 'a m6nas«ei7, DO. 

l,om le. Debonoaire^ his gnuoti to 

' theScfi' (^f RoiQfi, 95. trefiaon of 
BernardO) Ki^g of Italy, against 
kiiQ, 77. bisd^th aad cbaractArj 
80. 

Louis &e Grot. Vide Lewis VI. 

Lucius, King af Bk-itain, his oon ver- 
sion to Cnristiaoityy. 17. his let- 
ter to Pope Bleuthenus donbted| 
ibid. 

Ludovico, Emperor, declared a her 
rede for uoi appearing ixpott a 

\' citKtioaat Avignon, 654. 

Ladotseos Pius. Vide Louis i^ De- 

'■'lici^nai^. 

Lyraoges. Vide Council. 

Lyons. Vide Council, 



Maine, Puke of, [Mayenne] obr 
stracts t^ publication of Grego- 
ry XlVth's Bull for eicomrauni- 
i pfUmg Heiu-y IV. King of Fcaoce, 

474. .J . 

Manfredo, iiis defaait And. de^th^ 
• . 166. . 

Aluites, the Clergy assembled 
> /thenr condemn tlie Pope's Bull 
»> agiMBst ' HeAry IV. King of 
*. ]^noe,475. 
MantiMb iVide Council. 
iAmotaapYmk to the Pope, 63, 
Marceilinus^ bis idolatry, 16. 
^arcelius J « Pope, not chosen by the 
der^ and People of Roaie, 20. 
MaavaUasiIL Pope, his election 
. iffliddcbaractAr^ 350. 
Maria, Franciscus, Duke of Urbio, 

a saying of his, 490. 675. 
Mariana, his history i;ited, 99. 129. 

-174. I76..19a» 197. 259. 
Mamiage^ri^ia oficippeals to the 

Pojptt tn case&ttfimarriage,. 103. 

Marriage of Priests forbidden in 

^. tfie OotiHoil of To^do, 35. ai- 

- loa&sd' h^ the Popes to the 

Churches of Muscovy and Ar- 

" menia^^e^a* aJlo^ed by the Na- 

' tional Coiiiiciikiof Worms, 333. 

Mattel^ Chades,. invited by Pope 

" Gregory 11. to aid h\m against 



LuitifK-aodua.Kil^yof, th^.I^jm^ 
bards, 61. .;, . 

Martial, St. commai|<jed kj J^ 
Pope to be;Tevereafi<id,fi^a9^ 

postte, 1J6. ' ? .b . . ;; 

Martin I, Pap^ iaipns<9ted fa^,tb« 

Emperor for .disob©dieiiC9, ^, 
Martin V. Pope> maogiei^ jrfoto. •- 
lection, 35. 346.. . .. / j 

Jta^^iaengo, Abbot, ^nftilay Pppa 

Pius IV. to invitev'Qu^,:E^- 

betb to send ^Bij^eps . %3 tb<i 

Council of Trent, 381. tbeQu^ea 

refuses him admii^taAce inta JBflfBp^ 

land, 383. ».. 

Mary, the Virgin,.hfr h^us^^jninf 

culously removed (p I^«E$>tto, 

180. ' .>' ) 

Maw, Pope Alexaodef I-. or^aiAfd 

that no Priest, sho^d ^9^ibi)tppe 

» day, 14. Pope TeJef pbPW 0?* 

dered three to be said «A Quist* 

pias eve, f 6td. .n.js 

Matthieo, Pi^re, hia oegocialioiiibllt 

Rome, 437. -i 

Maximilian, Emperof of Genna-? 
ny, summons tne Pope to ajfre^ 
.neral CounQii,^ 0d9>^ .' I4sudf)«dl| 

307. / 

Maximilian II. £mpe«or, ]u«^ f^fdPi 

to Henry III. of FrdnQpj43^ii 
MayarinvCardina], his tnpntmeai^lif 
the lWberini& upoq^ <their f^gjtkt 
into France, 570. coimp^..the 
I Pope to ^^«uistaii;« tibe Bar^riiilii 
/ibid, denies the power oC |;he 
Pope to judge of titles to Crqwns. 
587. •' 

Medi«i, Cardinal of. Vid$ Loo Xi 
Medici, Cardinal of. VodeiQemeiit 

VII. Pope. 'ii 

Madic^ Cosmo dei retams ftthS^ne 

in triumph after- having beelij)a* 

..nisjb^d fromth^iK^ 353, .,.>[/ 

Mediqi, Joan de, created a Cmdi- 

nal when only thirtftei^ |r«airfio)d, 

^77. . . . . .., ,if 

Medici, Lorenzo de,, genemUjtjfih 
teemed by Chi^tifm lUf^fuid 
Princes, 374<' , t'\ "^ t r 
Medicis, Catherine de. Queen Ke- 
gent of France, 375. she resolves 
to assemble the States, and also a 
National Synod, 377. 
Mendicants, complaiiitB . agiinst 
,,them,, 315. priyiU^e^ grai|te4 
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•tfcferti by Atexalictef V. «41. his 
grant repealed by Pope John 
XXin.<3S«/ 

Mes^my, his If istDrf oommeDded 
and cited, SS, 47. 53. 96. 182. 
157. 168. 303. 3«1.. 288. 953. 
9»l. 302. 305. 428. 434. 460. 

Messina^ siege of, 175. 

Milan. Vide Chan^. Council. 

Mfilany the Archbishops of, i^fo^ed 

"^ to acknowledge the jurisdictbn 

* of the Pdpe for two hundred 

♦T y^arsy^l. 

Mii^nda besieged by JiiHud II. 
299. 

MisMi],' the OotfaiG or Mo^cyrab^ de- 
clared to be Cathohe by the 
Council of Mantua, 99. 

ItkMt; Roi«ail, when firsi mtM- 

' ' dttced into Spnn^ llOt 

Modena, Duke of, resists the oUt- 
^ rage committed W the Pope 

r'nst the Buke of Parma, 561. 
^ , Ja<]ues de> Gwrfid MaHter of 

the*^ Knights Templars^ his cbn- 
^'iManey ttnd resolution in death, 

198.' 
Stuntalto, Caydinal of. VkleSixtus 

V. 
Monte, Cardinal de. Vide Joliiis 

III. Pope. 
Monte, Innocent de,' «iade a* Car- 
-i dinal when under twenty years of 
•iiage, 342. 

Mbift^rt, Skiion Co«nt^ oommtods 
^><the araiy assembled <i^inst' the 
,^ Albigenses, 139; 
Montpelier. Vide Council. 
M^kMe, Ciirdinal, his harsih speebh 
^^H^lkiBt clife IKshop of Gerona, 

394. prevails upon «he Pope to 

ccAfinii'iiie Cations of the C<>«a- 

cfl^d<^^]&^ei%698; * '^ 
Morosiniy cbrnmander in chief for 
~ib|6e^ Veiieiiftns in Candta, 643. 
AteiCHitdiiyi ttMole #f, enacted in 

the reign of Edward 1. 163. *' 
|lluH)^AtiMNif>seMled xntitsi thrawe 'at 
^i«'T<|tiii4y4lie P«)>e ittcdtf)«ne«ion 

with Charles V.Sti: 

9Fiifles, eMue 'Of the iquairrtol be- 



kingdom, 051. '■ ^ ^ - 

Navarre, grifiitted by the- Pope to 
Ferdmand, 301. • tJie<hiahner in 
which- the Kings- of Spain 'beefeime 
possessed 'of th«it kingdom, 6£B. 

Neversj Duke of, his Memoirs^ 437. 
his conference with the Pope re- 
specting the League, 446. sent 
by Henry IV. Ring c^FVance, tb 
assure the Pope of «he King's 
cdnversion tt> the llolnan reli- 
gion, 4^8. 

Nice. Vide Council. 

Nic^foios V. Anti-Pope, 200. 

Nicholas V. Po{>e, dissolves the 
*Co6ncil of B^il, 36. greatly af- 
fected by the loss of Constanti- 
nople, 256. 



Oath, Papal do<itrine with resp^t 
to breaking oaths, 489. 

Ootatio, grcMdson of F6pe PM 

' lil. married thuMiatund dauj^iter 
of the Bmperor CYxatM^. 334. 
takeb part ' Wi^ thef ' £ia|»a'or 
against the Pope, ibid, * ' 

0Um()i4 Domin, if^veniS'Xmiboeht 
X. 567. 570. her enmity tb>.the 
Barberinis^ 96^J obUged to sedc 
their frHendbhip, • StIv prevails 
upon/'InniOtentr X.'to create a 
boy of eighteen yeiws of ag|^ a 
Cardinal, 589. hiir ihddence o^ 
Innocent X. iOet:' her rapdckUk 
conduct upon' his* death, 5^. 
pro^eduted by Alixkader VII. 
for her enororiti^, 594r com* 
manded to retire from Rome to 
Orvieto, t^ttf. where she dies, 
606.. " ? 

Olivarez, I>uk^ of, gbvoniA SfMBiin, 
538V'hischaTactei^,5At.> .". m. ' 

Ossat, Cardinal' D^ hit'^teimew 
with Clement VIIL 488. .hift^ie* 
count of the maxims of the C4urt 

. <rfRbnie,65!l- * , ! 

Otho II. fimpdx)r, reprehetids Pope 
John XII. for >im dissolute life, 
88; •/ • ' . . 

Odio HI. BnpeibB, es€abjishe» the 
modes of eli^ctini^xBmpiehoffs^ end 
their coron«tiort by 'the Pojw, 
•'89; "'^ ; -I- 
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Otnmto possessed by the Turks> 
278- 



PsUantieri, Treasurer of Rome, be- 
headed by Pius V. 422. 

Pallaviciniy Cardinal, his History 
cited, 349. 363. 369. 381, 382. 
390. 394, .395. 397. 408. 415. 
695. his arguments in favour of 
the Papal dignity and suprema- 
f;y, 364. advantages of his His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, 
385. 694. remarks on his ac- 
count of the projected divorce 
between the King and Queen of 
Navarre, 401. observations upon 
his History of the Council of 
Trent, 417. publicatiop of his 
answer to the Council of Tr^t, 
677. his reason for publisbipg 
that book, 678. result of his His- 
tory of the Council of Trent, 
692. 

pallium. MetropoUtans first obliged 
necessarily to receive the Pallium 
from the roue, 95. 

Pamphili, Cardinal. Vide Innocent 

A* 

Paolo, Fra, his History commended 
and pited, 385. 349. 531. derides, 
in liis writings, the dignity apd 
authoritjr of the Pope, ^01. ex- 
communicated, 558. is honour^ 
with a public funeral at Venicei 
558. result of his History of the 
Council of Trent, 69^. 

Paris. Vide Council. 

Paris, University of, their power 
and proceedings during the Pa- 
pal Schism between Clement 
Vir. and Urban VI. 231. send 
deputies to persuade Benedict 
XIII. to resign the Papal Chair, 
233. inveigh against his proceed- 
ings, 236. expel all the Mendi- 
cants who accept the privileges 
granted them oy Pope Alexander 
V. 242. oppose the Bulls of Pope 
Pius II. 265. and of Paul II. 
266. 

Parma given to tlie Pope, 63. 

parma, Duke of, his debt to (he 



Monte of Rome, 547. the Pope's 
quarrel with him, 549. war be- 
tween the Pope and him, 551. 
his advantage over Cardinal An- 
tonio^s army, 553. repossesses 
Castro on condition of paving the 
debt to the Apostolical Chamber, 
629. 

Parry, Dr. encouraged hyibe Pope 
to assassfaiate Queen Elizabeth, 
442.655. 

Pascal publishes the Provincial 
Letters, 580. their effect upon 
the Jesuits, 581. 

Paschal I. Pope, apologises to the 
Emperor for assuming the <^ce 
of Pope without sending for his 
approbation, 75. 

Paschal II. Pope, the first Pope 
who was crowned with pNomp, 
110. acquired more authority m 
England than his predecessors 
had. 111. 

Pasman, Cardinal, sent by the £m^ 
peror to state to the Pope the 
calamitous state of Germany^ and 
to sohcit pecuniary aid, 551. 

pa^ II. Pope, reqmres Lewis XI. 
King of France, to verify his 
Invocation of the Pragmatique, 
^^, excommunicates Gregory 
King of Bohemia, 267. his sud* 
den death, ^nd. 

Paul III. Pope, obliged to call the 
Council qi Trent, but prevented 
}pA as8«mbUng during liis own 
reign to any effectual purpose, 
331. endeavours to remove the 
Council from Trent to Bologna, 
ibid, rebukes the Emperor for 
calling the Council at Worms, 
333. the order of the Jesuits 
founded by him, 337. his death, 
ibid, 

Pai4 IV. Pope, bis election, 351. 
hi^ character, 352. makes^ con- 
trary to his osiihy seven additional 
Cardinal^, 354. his rage on ao: 
count of the peace of Aogsbuigh, 
855. refuses to acknowledge 
Ferdinand Emperor upon the 
abdication of Charles V. 356. 
enters into a league with the 
King of France, 357. his sub- 
mission to the Duke of Alva, 
962. his Bull, '< Contra wibientei 
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*^Fap<aum;' 305. his death, 
366. 

Paul V. Pope, his injudicious con- 
duct upon his elevation to the 
Papal Chair, 498. his dispute 
with Venice, 494. excommuni- 
cates the Duke and Senate of 
Venice, 497. levies war against 
A^enice, 501. his conference with 
the Cardinal Joyeuse respecting 
the Venetian States, 513. gives 
a secret authority to Cardinal 
Joyeuse to make peace with and 
absolve the Venetians, 518. 

Pavia. Vide Council. 

Pavia, battle of, 314. 

Pazzi, family of, quarrels with the 
Medici family, 267. 272. popu- 
lar rage a^nst them, 272. 

pazzi, Francisco, one of the assas- 
sins of Julian 'de Medici, 271. 
hanged by tlie populace, 272. 

P^dro de Moron chosen Pope — 
takes th^ name of Celestine V. 
31. 

Pedro, Don, King of Arragon, 
declipes to meet Charles of An- 
jou in single combat, 177. his 
death, 179. 

Pelagius II. Pope, apologizes for 
having entered upon Uie Papacy 
without the Imperial approba- 
tion, 46. the Bishops of Italy, 
&c. refuse to subimt to liim m 
their own diocese, ibid, 

Pepin, son of Pepin, his ill conduct 
towards his subjects, 82. the 
cruel treatment he experiences, 
83. 

Perpignan. Vide Council. 

Peter of Chateauueuf, sent by the 
Pope to incense the Catholics 
s^inst the Albigenses, 138. kill- 
ed, ibid, 

Peter Pence, first granted by the 
Princes of the Heptarchy, 85. 

Peter, St. disagreement between 
the CathoUc writers about his 
successors in the Papal Chair, 
13. 425. 

Petrus de Marca, Bishop of Paris, 
his excellent book, " De Conr 
*< cordiA Sacerdotii et Imperii," 
677. 

Philip II. King of Spain, his pro- 
ceedings against toe Pope, 359. 



defeats the French at the battle 
of St. Quintain, 362. his cruel- 
ties, 372. 

Philip le Bel, excommunicated by 
Boniface VIII. 187. his impolicy 
in drawing the court of Rome to 
Avignon, 259. 

Phocas, the Emperor, adjudges to 
Pope Boniface III. the supe- 
riority over the Patriarch of Con- 
stantmople, 48. 

Piccolomini, Cardinal. Vide Pius 
II. 

Piccolomini. Vide Pius III. 

Wsa. Vide Council. 

Pisa, treaty of, 628. 

Pius I. Pope, his authority in fix- 
ing the time of keeping Euster, 
15. 

Pius ''II. Pope, his inconsistency, 
262. his character, ibid, denies 
the right of appealing from the. 
Pope to a General Council, ibid. 
requires Charles VII. King of 
France, to abolish the Pragma- 
tique, 263. makes the like requi- 
sition of Charles's successor Lew- 
is XI. 264. 

Pius III. Pope, his character, 287. 

Pius IV. Pope, his election, 368. 
his character, 369. his expedi* 
ents to avoid a Council, ibid, 
publishes a Bull to reform the 
corrupt lives of the Clergy, 371. 
attempts to introduce the Inqui- 
sition into France, 375. resolves 
to hold the Council of Trent, 
378. invites Queen Elizabeth to 
send Bishops to the Council, 
381. his policy in courting the 
Emperor, 404. transactions be- 
tween him and Maximilian King 
of the Romans, 405. his two 
Sulls, published during and after 
the Council of Trent, in support 
of the Inquisition, and for vary- 
ing as well as confirming the de- 
crees of the Council, 419. 

Pius V. Pope, his election and (cha- 
racter, 421. reverses the judg- 
ment of his predecessor upon the 
nephews of Pope P&ul IV. ibid. 
unjustly sentences the Treasurer" 
Pailantieri to be beheaded, 422. 
excommunicates Queen Eliza- ' 
beth> 423. his extremie poverty 
fifleei^ 
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fifteen yean before he was dio- 
8ea Pope^ 4^ hi» Bull for pro- 
hibiting bull fights in Spmx disre- 
garded, 665. 

Placentia delivered up to the £m> 
peror Charies V. 336. 

Pontifical history, the irreconcile- 
able disagreonent between the 
Catholic writers of, afber the time 
ofPiusV.4«5. 

Popes, their supremacy never con- 
sidered, even before Luther's 
time, as a part of Catholic reli- 
gion, 9. no consent as to their 
succession for the first three hun- 
dred and twenty years, 13, 14. 
no act of solemn junsdictiott 
done till the Emperor became 
Christian, 15. of the first three 
and thirty not above three or 
four died natural deaths, 19. no 
consent as to their manner of 
election for the first three hun* 
dred and twenty years, ^id, 
their power very limited before 
the time of Constantine, SO. had 
no supreme authority in the 
Councils of Nice, of Aries, and 
of Antioch, 31—23. state of 
their jurisdiction till the time of 
Gregory VII. 85. if two xhoseu 
together, neither of theos by the 
law of the decretals ta beaUow- 
ed, 26. respected by the Gtoths, 
S7. form of their election unset- 
tled till tlie decree of Pope Ni- 
cholas II. 28. irregular course 
of Papal elections from Pope 
Gregory VII. till the decree of 
Honoritts III. 30. their power 
had its origin in the distractions 
of Christendom, 42. none of 
them pretended to any sovereign 
act during the reign of the Em- 
peror Justinian I. 44, ordained 
that upon the death of a Pope a 
new one should be chosen in 
three days, but the ordinaace 
was never observed, ibid, maaaer 
of tlieir election, ibid. Phocas 
the Emperor adjudges to them 
the superiority over the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, 48. Pa- 
pal po^er after the death of Gre- 
gory I. 59. their first temporal 
jurisdiction arose from towns aod 



territories t'^ven them 'Hvf^ the 
Lombard iUngs, 6a grosil^of 
4faeir powcir, 61i tbeirnatlMtity 
iCdntested by the Bi^dpof iU- 
viiima, 83. deny the rignb of the 
.Emperor to approve 'dieir «feG^ 
tion, 85. their enormitieBuuimd 
disgraces from FormosuV'to Ore- 
gory V. 86. four together^ 00. 
their first claim to the sole right 
of calling General Councils and 
depriving Bishops, 92. whmi first 
elected by the Cardinals ' only, 
95. their grad«al edcroaohmeuts, 
fW. have enktrged theit^fwiirer 
by being called upon >4w| suppress 
heresies^ 97 . • Mmv&f's ' ^ee^unt 
of thQ growth of iMtr ^^er, 
112. >many endangered their lives 
by;pretendiag to Cempotsl power, 
.120.1 their power checked in 
Fdaace and in Engtawl, 168. 
tbtif -vai» endeinrours to* mab«>att 
tbe Clergy dependent upon diflm, 
169. gross corruptions in ddeir 
eleociens, 181. state of' their 
power whilst they resided at A- 
vignon for seventy years, 291. 
proof that Christianity may be 
preserved without them, 228. 
their authority weakened by the 
Pa^schiflras, 241. tliree <e(^ 
'ther, lUd^' theis supreme sprnttial 
.jurisdiction not acknowUdgeH in 
England iii the pcigtt of ildftry 
Vli m269w-m k?emarks« noon the 
gfocmds,iladd£H3tsiof ttte* Papal 
usiiqiat;M>Bs, 302(. but <lfttle wVe- 
renoed by Franeis I. of Frfliiee, 
318. by the Emperor Charles V. 
ibid, bv Henry VII. and Lewis 
XII. of France, 320. their arro- 
gance and presumptioo,' 824. 
reasonableness of revokiiigi ihe 
privileges i^vnted them B)i^<ex« 
peoencecw itfaeir miwBhievouii^^f- 
fect^32fii th^claim%<(^ ftiidft 
vine right to 'the/i«thority they 
have assixnod^J iii^isitdt'^>'ihe 
Church and by Cathoiic Pn^Mes, 
328. the Holy Ghost faath\Ao* 
thing to do with their elecai&ah^ 
32fL-4;heir power- and atttlmrity 
not derived from God, 472. tibeir 
jurisdiclioii.iA>t aoknciwledgsd b^ 
th^ GaUipB|> ChKM> && a te^ 
damental 
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«)H da^ntBirt>&rt of the Christian 
'< ndigioff, 47<6. their dignity and 
^ t:MitMifibjr>derided by the people 
i.Xhiroughftfag writings of Fra Pao- 
« . i lot o ai3i i 1 Fulgencio and others, 
vi'jAdlii ^liietr/Aiithority and juris* 
hddicbQiiittxiiimined and contradict- 
-si^d' by the proceedings which 
Ol^^sacti hctwean Paid V. and the 
iif^Vieatotiaor States, d23. adopted 
biia :mi)der^ pohey as Christian 
iiriFtmA9B ifmreased i» power, 635. 
,Yififi7. tho Bui) ^ De •lecH&tie 
,^ ff^^&mmi Fimiyicu," &88. their 
jurisdiction ^^nestioned in Fhuice, 
f dST^fci pMof that their aathoiity 
inia.aota- part of the Catholic 
/; M^, Ma histsrical pfooft of 
r ibe misebief.'of their affectation 
•T)o£)«av!flreianty> 64/^^^-660, histo- 
fi ribalpmoU tliat Catkoiic Princes 
ctliemseitiea'do not acknowledge 
li the. divine rigbtt'of the Pope as 
(f«'i|HUt of tbehn relij^on, ' 600 — 
. ^^hi their junisdiirtaoa n<M' ex- 
ercised £ot the premcociBii of 
WOTS •or rehettion^ d6& their 

• ctlaimr of umvessai jurisdiction 

.tunscriptomi, and denied 'by 4i£- 

r ferent €atkilit aati)»ns in dif- 

^ftferent ages/ «nd in tahousiu- 

.stances, 66^, unreasonaUe in 
,. them to require submission from 
.{(Ibe- Gatholm subjects of Pro- 
viMsOant Pnnoes^065. their spiri- 
Mr.lual authority vndeiined and ap- 

;<pUed to tem^mi ends, 667. 671. 

their anthoritv in ecclesiastical 

•^ fifffttrs ! as iwell jnsi in temporal 

'QughtitD'.boureoonckced by the 
>(T4GU*rgyias «eli as tMa Laitn 670. 

o-thein jslipremaoy denied by the 

* Sorbomie and the Oailican 
Clmncli>'675,67a impMbahility 
of <tiie J^Dpe's coBs^iMig to any 

'i ^elbrmatiofi or concession, 688i 
PHQst%>n0ftsssity for them as ii<ell 
>'4is fhe liMty to reiMinBce> i^e 

»( (Pope's atithoritjit imftoeteshiftica} 
fc«SSmi^ afr -wel) sA tin tismpoiiit, 

(.67ei-. • .'. '' 

{bojbBBtanti • coBsidev^ bv • the 

/iJPtO^yefr a» excooNnvnieated faeve- 

a'tie8,fi7<,t). •» • •>■" *'■ ■"" 

FrioVMifinAMbettafs. ' Vide Paseaiv < 
^oelk d'Ofleana hurntiihT A wiKph 



by the fib^sh, <61. declttred to 
be an heroic dame by Pope Ca- 
lixtut ill. <tai. 



Quintin, St. battle of^'363i 
Quinno, Antonio, his book againsl' 
the Pope's censmm, 501. 



Rasponi, Monsieur, his negociation 
with the Drfte de Cr^quy, 6«3. 

Rnrenna. Vide Council. 

Bavenna given to the Pope, 63. 
Exarchate of, that office termi- 
nated, iM. 

Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, ex- 
communicated by the Pope for 
lolling his Legate, Peter or Cha- 
teauneof, 138. his submission and 
his punishment, ibid. 

Reformation, pressed by all Princes, 
but resisted by Uie court of 
Rome, 988. abndged the emolu- 

j ments of the offices of the court 
ofRome^697. 

Religion>* its body and substance 
enjoined by Scripture and unal- 
terable, 2. its forms stnd circum- 
stances belong to temporal juris- 
diction, ibid, and not to indivi- 
dual caprice, 5. a trust which 
Kings cannot transfer to others 
over whom they have no authori* 
ty,6. 

Rhodes, island of, taken by th« 
Turks, 311. 

Ribadineyra, the Jesuit, his lives of 
the Samts full of mistakes, 12. 

Ribier, Memoires de, cited, 37. 

Richard I. King of England, as an 

act of penance engages in a 

Crusade, 130. taken prisoner 

<'Upon his return home by the 

Duke of Austria, 131* 

Riohdiieu, Cardinal, governs France, 
.':^8. his character, t6i£^. threat- 
en^ to call a National Council and 
' choose a Patriarch for France, 

Rinaldt 
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Rinaldo ddli Albizi banished from 
Rome, 254. 

Rinuccini sent into Ireland to fo- 
ment rebellion^ and absolve the 
people from their allegiance to 
their sovereign, 672. 

Rodolph of Austria, chosen £n»- 
peror of German^r, 170. 

Rome. Vide Council. 

Rome, see of, remained void above 
seven years after the death of 
Pope Marcellinus, 20. 

Rome, cit^ of, besieged by the 
Duke of Alva, 361. a pillhr re- 
quired, by the treaty of Pisa, to 
be erected in the city to record 
the Pope^s submission for the a& 
front to the servants of the Duke 
de Cr^quy, 629. this pillar PuU- 
»d down, with consent of^ the 
Kipg of France, before the death 
of Pope Alexander VII. 636, 

Rospigliosi, Abbot, sent by the 
Canlinal Chigi to confer with the 
Duke de Cr6quy, 621. 

Rospiglioso, Cardinal. Vide Cler 
ment IX. 

Rovere, Cardinal de la. Vide Ju- 
lius II. 

Rusticucci, Cardinal, his sinister 
views in supporting the ejection 
ofSixtusV. 447, 



S. 



Sacrament in both kinds allowed 
by the Popes to the churches of 
Muscovy and Armenia, 257. de- 
bates upon it in the Council of 
Trent, 390. 

3alviati, made Archbishop of Pisa 
by Pope Sixtus IV. 268. the 
Signiory of Florence refuse to 
admit him into possession, ibid, 
hanged out of the windows of Iiis 
palace, 272. 

Santa Crbce, Cardinal of. Vide Mar- 
cellus II. 

Santa Severina, Cardinal, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of the Papal 
Chair, 477- 

Sardinia granted to the Pope, 75. 

3aTanarola burnt for preaching 



against Pope Alexander VI. at 
Florence, 281. 

Schism, Papal, for forty years, 223. 
the authority of the Popes weak- 
ened by it, 241. end of, 250. 

Schisms in the Church, their cause^ 
256. 

Sergius I. Pope, the treatment he 
experienced from the Emperor 
Justinian II. 59. 

Severinus, Pope, meddled not with 
the administration of the Chorch 
till he was approved by Isaciut 
the Exarch of^Ravenna, 59. 

Sicilian Vespers, 174. 

Sicily granted to the Pope, 75. 

Sigismund, Emperor, attempts in 
vain to persuade Benedict XIII. 
to resign the Papacy, 246. 

Silvester I. Pope, was allowed by 
Constantine no power in the 
Council of Nice, 21. presented 
by Constantine with a crown, 
tjtd. calls a Council at Rome to 
confirm what had been done at 
Nice, 22. • 

Sinuessa. Vide Council. 

Sixtus III. Pope, his litde authori* 
ty, 26. 

Sixtus IV; Pope, orders the Jubilee 
to be kept every twenty-five 
years, 267. conspires with th« 
Pazzi of Florence to assassinate 

-.• the Medici, Und, his conduct in 
the wars of Venice and Ferrara, 
276. his supremacy not acknow- 
ledged in England, ibid, 

Sixtus V. Pope, his election, 443. 
character, 444. artifices in the 
Conclave, 446. his change of be* 
haviour after his exalta^on to 
die Papacy^ 448. his conference 
with the Duke of Nevers respect-^ 
inig the League, 449. publishes a: 
Bull against the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condd, 457. 
his proceedings in consequence 
of the assassination of the Duke 
and Cardinal of Gui^e, 460. his 
conduct towards his Cardinals, 
ibid, sends a Legate to Paris to 
assist the League, 463. excom- 
municates Henry III. of France, 
464. commends in a speech iif 
the Consistory the assassin of 
ffenry III. 465. abandons the 
League, 
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. I«agvi^ 466. his death and cha- 
racter, 468. his communication 
tQ Cardinal Joveuse respecting 
Queen Elizabeth, 470. 

SnufF,^ forbidden to be used in 
churches during the time of mass^ 
559. 

Soave. Vide Paolo. 

Soliman, Sultan, his letter to the 
Pope, 364. 

Sorbonne, College of, always de- 
fended opinions and held maxims 
disadvantageous to the Popes, 

' 488. deny that the Pope is 
judge of matter of fact as well 
a& of faith, 580. condemn the 
opinions of the Jesuits, 582. de- 
ny the Papal supremacy, 675. 

Spada, Cardinal, appointed by the 
Pope to treat with the Princes of 
the League about the redeliver- 
ing of. Castro to the Duke of 
Parma, 553. 

Spain, state of, during the infancy 
of the pretences of the Popes, 
56. Moors, when first introduced 
into, iUd, first introduction of the 
Papal authority into Spain, 97. 
always the ready scene of Papal 
usurpation, 158. the spirit of the 
Spanish nation broken, and its 
understanding darkened b^ the 
Inquisition, 373. propot^ to me- 
diate between Paul V, apd the 
Republic of Venice, 504. threat- 
ens to call a General Council 
and choosy ^ Patriarch, 544. 
refuses to 9up{>ort Pope Alexan* 
der VII.. in his projected war 
with France, 6^6, 

Speknan, Sir U. passages quoted 
from his Councils, 23. 54, 55. 

Spires. Vide Council. 

Stephen II. Pope, invites Pepin to 

« invade Italy to vindicate the 
Church from the tyranny of the 

^ ix)mbards, 62« 

Steplien III. Pope, chosen by the 
People and Clergy,, 63. 

Stejpthen IV. Pope> upon his elec- 
tion to the see of Rome obliged 
to send to the Emperor for his 
approbation, 75. 

I^tephen VI. Pope, declared the Bi- 
shops made by Pope Formosus 
to be lay, 87. 



Stephen VIII. Pope, hated by the 
people, 87. 

Stephen IX. Pope, his election, 
94. 

Supremacy, Papal, never confider- 
ed in Cathouc times as a part of 
Catholic religion, 8. demed in 
England in the reign of Richard 
II. oy the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in Parliament, 230. not as- 
serted in the Council of Trent, 
395. denied by the Sorbonne, 

675. and the Gallican Church, 

676. no essential part of Chris- 
tian religion, 680. the great 
cause of uncharitable disunion 
between Christians, ibid, reasons 
for requiring all the English Ro- 
man< Catholics to renounce the 
Pope's supremacy, 706. 



Telesphorus, Pope, ordered three 
, masses to be said on Christmas 
eve, 14. 

Templars, Knights, their order sup- 
pressed by Clement V. 32. 

Theodora, Empress, her treatment 
of Pope Vigilius, 45. 

Tobacco forbidden by a Bull of 
Urban VIII. to be used in 
churches during mass, 559. 

Toledo. Vide Council. 

Tours, the Chamber of Parliament 
at, declares Gregory XIV, to be 
an enemy to the peace of the 
Church, 475. 

Trent. Vide Council. 

Turks invade Italy, 278. besiege 
the Canea, 642. 

Tuscany, Duke of, resists the out- 
rage committed by the Pope 
against the Duke of Parhia^ 
Wl. 



V. 

Valette, Cardinal of, appointed by 
the King of France General of 
his army, 54e, 

Valti- 
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Valedin^, wurs bftWeen France 
and Spaih' respecting the Volte- 
line; 5Sd. 

Varnas, oocasioft of tibe bkwbdy 
battle foaght there> 252. 

Vaademont, Codtlt ^, invited hy 
the Republic of Venice to com- 
mand their army against Pope 
Paul V. 502. 

Venice, the Senate remonstrates' 
tfgainst tlie Pbpe*s mterfeting 
with their secular affairs, 495. 
resists the Pope's Bolls of excom- 
munication, 498. the Senate ex- 
peb the Jesmts and Capuchins 
from the Venetian States, 499. 
makes it penal for a Senator to 
propose tne restoration of Che 
Jesuits, 600. the Republic's an- 
swer to the Pope's Monitory and 
Bull, Ufid, the Republic proposes 
to Pope Paul V. that he should 
take off his excommunication 
without its testifying any signs oi 
repentance, 504. resists the out- 
rage committed by the Pope a- 
gamst the Duke of Parma, 551. 
refuses to support Pope Alexan- 
der VII. in his projected war 
witli France, 6^6. 

Venetian war, 295. 

Vemant, Jaques, his propositions 
respecting the Pope s authority 
censured by the faculty of Paris, 
676. 

Vicars, perpetual, attempts by the 
Popes to establish them in Gaul, 
95. 

Victor II. Pope, calls the Council 
of Florence, 97. endeavours to 
move the Emperor to concur in 
the renewing the ancient disci- 

. pline of the Church, ibid. 

Victor III. Pope, renews the cen- 
sures of his predecessor against 

' the Emperor and Clement III. 
110. 

Vienne. Vide Council. 

Vigiiius, Pope, chosen by the Cler- 

Vu^rius, Bisliop of Capo d'lstria, 
is refused a seat in the Council of 
Trent on account of his opinions, 
695. 



Ulric, St. manner of his canoniza- 
tion, 102. 

Urban II. Pope, renews the cen- 
sures of his predecessor agWSjL 
the Emperor aAd-^fpJe&ent iMv 

Urban V. P6pe, eiddt^''^i 
thotigh not a-C5aJttftiia,^34J*''^ 
sieged in Avignon ai^d cansoillifeu.y 
217. goes to Rome, wfftte'ttfe'be^ 
'j^ns great bulldii^,' ahti ' after 
two' years rfeid^ttiie'tft^ri^H^ta^s 
to Avignon, 218. ^ *^ 

Urban VI. Pope, elected to the Pa- 
pacy though not a Cardinal, 

224. comparative pretensions of 
Urban and his nval Clement, 

225. acknowledged as the true 
Pope in En^and, ibid, rejected 
by the King of Castile, 226. ac- 
knowledged by Oermany and 
Fhinders^ 229. 

Urban VII. Pope, his short reign, 
473. 

Urban VIII. Pope, his election, 
534. his conduct and character, 
ibid, his neutrality between 
France and Spain, 541. the af- 
fronts he receiver from France* 
543. ill effects of his policy, 545. 
confers upon Cardinals the title 
of ^ Eminence," 546. his attempts 
to aggrandize his famiiy, ibid, aiP 
feir between him and die Duke 
of Parma, 547. refuses pecuniary 
aid to the Emperor and to the 
Princes of Germany against the 
King of Sweden, 555. his nume- 
rous canonizations^ 558. prohi- 
bits a public fnnej*al fbr Fra Pao- 
lo at Venice, which nevertheless 
is solemnized, though he died ex- 
CQiymiunicated, ibid, his Ball a-' 
painst taking tobacco and snuff 
m churches during mass, 559. his 
Bull aMnst dressing out saints 
upon &e days of tMir festivsds, 
i&d. snpprefsses the society of Je-' 
suitesses, 562. 

Urf^, Monsieur d*, sent ambassador 
to Rome br the King of Fnutce 
to delay the election of a Pope, 
339. his account of his proceed- 
ings, ibid. 



W«l- 
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W. 

Waldenses, propagation of their 

opinions, IST. 
Wenfrid sent by Gregory II. to 
plant Christianity in Germany, 
,57. 
William the Conqueror 'alters the 
^ecplesiastical laws of England 
without reference to the rope, 
\100. 



Winchester, Bishop of, paade a Pri- 
vy Counsellor to Henrv VI. with 
an exclusion from the Council in 
all matters concerning the Fope^ 
250. 

Worms. Vide Council. 



Zacharias, Pope, deposes Childerie 
lo make Pepin King in his place, 
62. 



THE END. 
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Ths following Errata, affecting the tense of nmttf the postages guatedf 
should be thus corre&ed, 

P. 129. I. 13. for panto read pumfo-^. 175. 1. 2. for ssittrra read Wtera ; 1. 3. for 
ellevanfa read lievava^^p. 196. 1. a^. for wdeuei read wrien ti — p. 197. 1. 27« 
tmA cujo tUcreto^ sentencia ^rtvaUeio-^p, 177. !• 6. Uxfavowit tesAfavretli, 
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